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WES HEN spring marches up the 
V4 Ve9 Ai Mississippi valley and the 
(Ai snows of the broad plains 
meq find companionship with 
the snows of yesteryear, 
the traveller, journeying 
east or west, is aware that life has awak- 
ened in the fields. The winter wheat lies 
green upon countless acres; thousands of 
ploughshares turn the fertile earth; the 
farmer, after the enforced idleness of win- 
ter, is again a man of action. As these 
words are read the figures of last year’s 
crops are tabulated in all the chancelleries 
of the world for ready comparison with 
the yield of this year—a momentous one 
we know it will be in the history of na- 
tions. Last year, that witnessed our en- 
trance into the greatest of wars, the Amer- 
ican farmer produced 3,159,000,000 bush- 
els of corn, 660,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
1,587,000,000 bushels of oats, 60,000,000 
bushels of rye. It is not the purpose of 
this article to speculate as to the prospects 
for the current year, for which the Unit- 
ed States Government has asked greatly 
increased yields, but to discuss the farmer 
of “The Valley of Democracy,” whose 
intelligence and industry have become so 
potent an influence in human destiny. 
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I 


“BETTER be a farmer, son; the corn 
grows while you sleep!” 


This remark, addressed to me in about 
my sixth year by my great-uncle, a farmer 
in central Indiana, lingered long in my 
memory. There was no disputing his 
philosophy; corn, intelligently planted 
and tended, undoubtedly grows at night 
as wellas by day. But the choice of seed 
demands judgment, and the preparation 
of the soil and the subsequent care of the 
growing corn exact hardlabor. My earli- 
est impressions of farm life cannot be 
dissociated from the long, laborious days, 
the monotonous plodding behind the 
plough, the incidental “chores,” the con- 
stant apprehensions as to drought or 
flood. The country cousins I visited in 
Indiana and Illinois were all too busy to 
have much time for play. I used to sit on 
the fence or tramp beside the boys as they 
drove the plough, or watch the girls milk 
the cows or ply the churn, oppressed 
by an overmastering homesickness. And 
when the night shut down and the insect 
chorus floated into the quiet house the 
isolation was intensified. 

My father and his forebears were born 
and bred to the soil; they scratched the 
earth all the way from North Carolina 
into Kentucky and on into Indiana and 
Illinois. I had just returned, last fall, 
from a visit to the grave of my grand- 
father in a country churchyard in central 
Illinois, round which the corn stood in 
solemn phalanx, when I received a note 
from my fifteen-year-old boy, in whom I 
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had hopefully looked for atavistic ten- 
dencies. From his school in Connecticut 
he penned these depressing tidings: 

“T have decided never to be a farmer. 
Yesterday the school was marched three 
miles to a farm where the boys picked 
beans all afternoon and then walked back. 
Much as I like beans and want to help 
Mr. Hoover conserve our resources, this 
was rubbing it in. I never want to seea 
bean again.” 

I have heard a score of successful busi- 
ness and professional men say that they 
intended to “ make farmers” of their boys, 
and a number of these acquaintances have 
succeeded in sending their sons through 
agricultural schools, but the great-grand- 
children of the Middle Western pioneers 
are not easily persuaded that farming is 
an honorable calling. 

It isn’t necessary for gentlemen who 
watch the tape for crop forecasts to be 
able to differentiate wheat from oats to 
appreciate the importance to the prosper- 
ous course of general business of a big 
yield in the grain-fields; but to the aver- 
age urban citizen farming is something re- 
mote and uninteresting, carried on by men 
he never meets in regions that he only ob- 
serves hastily from a speeding automobile 
or the window of a limited train. Great 
numbers of Middle Western city men in- 
dulge in farming as a pastime—and in a 
majority of cases it is, from the testimony 
of these absentee proprietors, a pleasant 
recreation but an expensive one. How- 
ever, all city men who gratify a weakness 
for farming are not faddists; many such 
landowners manage their plantations with 
intelligence and make them earn divi- 
dends. Mr. George Ade’s Indiana farm, 
Hazelden, is one of the State’s show- 
places. The playwright and humorist 
says that its best feature is a good nine- 
hole golf-course and a swimming-pool, but 
from his “home plant” of 400 acres he 
cultivates 2,000 acres of fertile Hoosier 
soil. 

A few years ago a manufacturer of my 
acquaintance, whose family presents a 
clear urban line for a hundred years, pur- 
chased a farm on the edge of a river— 
more, I imagine, for the view it afforded of 
a pleasant valley than because of its fer- 
tility. An architect entered sympatheti- 
cally into the business of making habita- 
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ble a century-old log house, a transition 
effected without disturbing any of the 
timbers or the irregular lines of floors and 
ceilings. So much time was spent in these 
restorations and readjustments that the 
busy owner in despair fell upon a mail- 
order catalogue to complete his prepara- 
tions for occupancy. A barn, tenant’s 
house, poultry-house, pump and windmill, 
fencing, and every vehicle and tool needed 
on the place, including a barometer and 
wind-gage, he ordered by post. His joy 
in his acres was second only to his satis- 
faction in the ease with which he invoked 
all the apparatus necessary to his comfort. 
Every item arrived ‘exactly as the cata- 
logue promised; with the hired man’s as- 
sistance he fitted the houses together and 
built a tower for the windmill out of con- 
crete made in a machine provided by the 
same establishment. His only complaint 
was that the catalogue didn’t offer memo- 
rial tablets, as he thought it incumbent 
upon him to publish in brass the merits of 
the obscure pioneer who had laboriously 
fashioned his cabin before the convenient 
method of post-card ordering had been 
discovered. 


II 


IMAGINATIVE literature has done little 
to invest the farm with glamour. The 
sailor and the warrior, the fisherman and 
the hunter are celebrated in song and 
story, but the farmer has inspired no ring- 
ing saga or iliad, and the lyric muse has 
only added to the general joyless impres- 
sion of the husbandman’s life. Hesiod and 
Virgil wrote with knowledge of farming; 
Virgil’s instructions to the ploughman 
only need to be hitched to a tractor to 
bring them up to date, and he was an au- 
thority on weather signs. But Horace 
was no farmer; the Sabine farm is a joke. 
The best Gray could do for tie farmer 
was to send him homeward plodding his 
weary way. Burns, at the plough, apos- 
trophized the daisy, but only by indirec- 
tion did he celebrate the joys of farm life. 
Wordsworth’s “Solitary Reaper” sang a 
melancholy strain; “Snow Bound” offers 
a genial picture, but it is of winter-clad 
fields. Carleton’s “Farm Ballads” sing 
of poverty and domestic infelicity. Riley 
made a philosopher and optimist of his 
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Indiana farmer, but his characters are to 
be taken as individuals rather than as 
types. There is, I suppose, in every Mid- 
dle Western county a quizzical, quaint 
countryman whose sayings are quoted 
among his neighbors, but the man with a 
hundred acres of land to till, wood to cut, 
and stock to feed is not greatly given to 
humor. 

English novels of rural life are numer- 
ous but they are usually in alowk-y. I 
have a lingering memory of Hardy’s 
““Woodlanders” as a book of charm, and 
his tragic “Tess” is probably fiction’s 
highest venture in .this field. “Lorna 
Doone” I remember chiefly because it es- 
tablished in me a distaste for mutton. 
George Eliot and George Meredith are 
other English novelists who have written 
of farm life, nor may I forget Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts. French fiction, of course, of- 
fers brilliant exceptions to the generali- 
zation that literature has neglected the 
farmer; but, in spite of the vast impor- 
tance of the farm in American life, our 
fiction offers no farm novel of distinction. 
Mr. Hamlin Garland, in ‘‘ Main Traveled 
Roads” and in his autobiographical chron- 
icle “A Son of the Middle Border,” has 
thrust his plough deep; but the truth as 
we know it to be disclosed in these in- 
stances is not heartening. The cowboy is 
the jolliest figure in our fiction, the farm- 
er the dreariest. The shepherd and the 
herdsman have fared better in all litera- 
tures than the farmer, perhaps because 
their vocations are more leisurely and of- 
fer opportunities for contemplation denied 
the tiller of the soil. The Hebrew prophets 
and poets were mindful of the pictorial 
and illustrative values of herd and flock. 
It is written, “Our cattle also shall go 
with us,” and, journeying across the 
mountain States, where there is always a 
herd blurring the range, one thinks in- 
evitably of man’s long migration in quest 
of the Promised Land. 

The French peasant has his place in art, 
but here again we are confronted by joy- 
lessness, though I confess that I am rest- 
ing my case chiefly upon Millet. What 
Remington did for the American cattle- 
range no one has done for the farm. 
Fields of corn and wheat are painted 
truthfully and effectively, but the critics 
have withheld their highest praise from 
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these performances. Perhaps a corn-field 
is not a proper subject for the painter; 
or it may be that the Maine rocks or a 
group of birches against a Vermont hill- 
side “compose” better or are supported 
by a nobler tradition. The most allur- 
ing pictures I recall of farm life have been 
advertisements depicting vast fields of 
wheat through which the delighted hus- 
bandman drives a reaper with all the 
jauntiness of a king practising for a 
chariot-race. 

I have thus run skippingly through the 
catalogues of bucolic literature and art 
to confirm my impression as a layman 
that farming is not an affair of romance, 
poetry, or pictures, but a business, exact- 
ing and difficult, that may be followed 
with success only by industrious and en- 
lightened practitioners. The first settlers 
of the Mississippi valley stand out rather 
more attractively than their successors of 
what I shall call the intermediate period. 
There was no turning back for the pio- 
neers who struck boldly into the unknown, 
knowing that if they failed to establish 
themselves and solve the problem of sub- 
sisting from the virgin earth they would 
perish. The battle was to the strong, 
the intelligent, the resourceful. The first 
years on a new farm in wilderness or 
prairie were a prolonged contest between 
man and nature, nature being as much a 
foeasanally. That the social spark sur- 
vived amid arduous labor and daily self- 
sacrifice is remarkable; that the earth 
was subdued to man’s will and made to 
yield him its kindly fruits is a tribute 
to the splendid courage and indomitable 
faith of the settlers. 

These Middle Western pioneers were in 
the fullest sense the sons of democracy. 
The Southern planter with the traditions 
of the English country gentleman behind 
him and, in slavery time, representing a 
survival of the feudal order, had no coun- 
terpart in the West, where the settler was 
limited in his holdings to the number of 
acres that he and his sons could cultivate 
by their own labor. I explored, last year, 
much of that Valley of Democracy, both 
in seed-time and in harvest. We had 
been drawn at last into the world war, and 
its demands and co.jectures as to its out- 
come were upon the lips of men every- 
where. It was impossible to avoid re- 
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flecting upon the part these plains have 
played in the history of America and the 
increasing part they are destined to play 
in the world history of the future. Every 
wheat shoot, every stalk of corn was a new 
testimony to the glory of America. Not 
an acre of land but had been won by in- 
trepid pioneers who severed all ties but 
those that bound them to an ideal, whose 
only tangible expression was the log court- 
house where they recorded the deeds for 
their land or the military post that af- 
forded them protection. At Decatur, 
Illinois, one of these first court-houses 
still stands, and we are told that within 
its walls Lincoln often pleaded cases. 
American democracy could have no finer 
monument than this; the imagination 
quickens at the thought of similar huts 
reared by the axes of the pioneers to es- 
tablish safeguards of law and order on 
new soil almost before they had fashioned 
their own homes. It seemed to me that 
if the Kaiser had known the spirit in 
which these august fields were tamed and 
peopled, or the aspirations, the aims and 
hopes, that are represented in every farm- 
house and ranch-house between the Alle- 
ghanies and the Rockies, he would not so 
contemptuously have courted our par- 
ticipation against him in his war for 
world-domination. 

What I am calling, for convenience, the 
intermediate period in the history of the 
Mississippi valley, began when the rough 
pioneering was over, and the sons of the 
first settlers came into an inheritance of 
cleared land. In the Ohio valley the 
Civil War found the farmer at ease; to 
the west and northwest we must set the 
date farther along. The conditions of 
this intermediate period may not be over- 
looked in any scrutiny of the farmer of 
these changed and changing times. When 
the cloud of the Civil War lifted and the 
West began asserting itself in the in- 
dustrial world, the farmer, viewing the 
smoke-stacks that advertised the en- 
trance of the nearest towns and cities into 
manufacturing, became a man with a 
grievance, who bitterly reflected that 
when rumors of “good times” reached 
him he saw no perceptible change in his 
own fortunes or prospects, and in “bad 
times” he felt himself the victim of hard- 
ship and injustice. The glory of pio- 
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neering had passed with his father and 
grandfather; they had departed, leaving 
him without their incentive of urgent 
necessity or the exultance of conquest. 
There may have been some weakening 
of the fibre, or perhaps it was only a 
lessening of the tension now that the 
Indians had been dispersed and the fear 
of wild beasts lifted from his household. 

There were always, of course, men who 
were pointed to as prosperous, who for 
one reason or another “got ahead”’ when 
others fell behind. They not only held 
their acres free of mortgage but added to 
their holdings. These men were very 
often spoken of as “close,” or tight-fisted; 
in Mr. Brand Whitlock’s phrase they were 
“not rich, but they had money.” And, 
having money and credit, they were 
sharply differentiated from their neigh- 
bors who were forever borrowing to cover 
a shortage. These men loomed promi- 
nently in their counties; they took pride 
in augmenting the farms inherited from 
pioneer fathers; they might sit in the 
State legislature or even in the nation- 
al Congress. But for many years the 
farmer was firmly established in the mind 
of the rest of the world as an object of 
commiseration. He occupied an anom- 
alous position in the industrial economy. 
He was a landowner without enjoying 
the dignity of a capitalist; he performed 
the most arduous tasks without recogni- 
tion by organized labor. He was shabby, 
dull, and uninteresting. He drove to 
town over a bad road with a load of corn, 
and, after selling or bartering it, negoti- 
ated for the renewal of his mortgage and 
stood on the street corner, an unheroic 
figure, until it was time to drive home. 
He symbolized hard work, hard luck, and 
discouragement. The saloon, the livery- 
stable, and the grocery where he did his 
trading were his only loafing-places. 
The hotel was inhospitable; he spent no 
money there and the proprietor didn’t 
want “rubes” or “jays” hanging about. 
The farmer and his wife ate their midday 
meal in the farm-wagon or at a restau- 
rant on the “square” where the frugal 
patronage of farm folk was not despised. 

The type I am describing was often 
wasteful and improvident. The fact that 
a degree of mechanical skill was required 
for the care of farm-machinery added to 
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A feeding-plant at ‘‘ Whitehall,”’ the farm of Edwin S. Kelly, near Springfield, Ohio. 


The cattle, most of them registered Jersey stock, are housed in the lower floor of the big barn, To the left is the maternity barn, 
This is one of the finest dairies in the Middle West. 
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his perplexities; and this apparatus he 
very likely left out of doors all winter for 
lack of initiative to build a shed to house 
it. I used to pass frequently a farm 
where a series of reapers in various stages 
of decrepitude decorated the barn-lot, 
with always a new one to heighten the 
contrast. 

The social life of the farmer centred 
chiefly in the church, where on the Sab- 
bath day he met his neighbors and com- 
pared notes with them on the state of the 
crops. Sundays on the farm I recall as 
days of gloom that brought an intensifi- 
cation of week-day homesickness. The 
road was dusty; the church was hot; the 
hymns were dolorously sung to the ac- 
companiment of a wheezy organ; the 
sermon was long, strongly flavored with 
brimstone, and did nothing to lighten 


“the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world.” 


The horses outside stamped noisily in 
their efforts to shake off the flies. A ven- 
turous bee might invade the sanctuary 
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and arouse hope in impious youngsters of 
an attack upon the parson—a hope never 
realized! The preacher’s appetite alone 
was a matter for humor; I once reported 
a Methodist conference at which the suc- 
culence of the yellow-legged chickens in 
a number of communities that contended 
for the next convocation was debated for 
anhour. The height of the country boy’s 
ambition was to break a colt and own a 
side-bar buggy in which to take a neigh- 
bor’s daughter for a drive on Sunday af- 
ternoon. 

Community gatherings were rare; men 
lived and died in the counties where they 
were born, “having seen nothing, still un- 
blest.”” County and State fairs offered 
annual diversion, and the more ambitious 
farmers displayed their hogs and cattle, or 
mammoth ears of corn, and reverently 
placed their prize ribbons in the family 
Bibles on the centre-tables of their som- 
bre parlors. Cheap side-shows and mon- 
strosities, horse-races and balloon ascen- 
sions were provided for their delectation, 
as marking the ultimate height of their 


The evolution of the old-fashioned county fair. 


Buggies are fast being replaced by the automobile. Improved modern machinery of many kiuds, making for the motorization 
of the farm, is also much in evidence, 





A typical old homestead of the Middle West. 


The farm on which Tecumseh was born. 


intellectual interests. A characteristic 
“Riley story” was of a farmer with a boil 
on the back of his neck, who spent a day 
at the State fair waiting for the balloon 
ascension. He inquired repeatedly: “ Has 
the balloon gone up yit?” Of course 
when the ascension took place he couldn’t 
lift his head to see the balloon, but, satis- 
fied that it really had “gone up,” he-con- 
tentedly left for home. (It may be 
noted here that the new status of the 
farmer is marked by an improvement in 
the character of amusements offered by 
State-fair managers. Most of the West- 
ern States have added creditable exhibi- 
tions of paintings to their attractions, 
and in Minnesota these were last year the 
subject of lectures that proved to be very 
popular.) 

The farmer, in the years before he 
found that he must become a scientist 
and a business man to achieve success, 
was the prey of a great variety of sharpers. 
Tumble-down barns bristled with light- 


ning-rods that cost more than the struc- 
tures were worth. A man who had sold 
cooking-ranges to farmers once told me of 
the delights of that occupation. A car- 
load of ranges would be shipped to a 
county-seat and transferred to wagons. 
It was the agent’s game to arrive at the 
home of a good “prospect” shortly before 
noon, take down the old, ramshackle 
cook-stove, set up the new and glittering 
range, and assist the women-folk to pre- 
pareameal. The farmer, coming in from 
the fields, would find his wife enchanted 
and would sign notes for payment. These 
obligations, after the county had been 
thoroughly exploited, would be discount- 
ed at the local bank. In this way the 
farmer’s wife got a convenient range she 
would never have thought of buying in 
town, and her husband paid an exorbitant 
price for it. 

The farmer’s wife was, in this period to 
which I am referring, a poor drudge who 
appeared at the back door of her town 
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customers on Saturday mornings with 
eggs and butter. She was copartner with 
her husband, but, even though she might 
have “brought” him additional acres at 
marriage, her spending money was limited 
to the income from butter, eggs, and 
poultry, and even this was dependent 
upon the generosity of the head of the 
house. Her kitchen was furnished with 
only the crudest housewifery apparatus; 
labor-saving devices reached her slowly. 
In busy seasons, when there were farm- 
hands to cook for, she might borrow a 
neighbor’s daughter to help her. Her 
only relief came when her own daughters 
grew old enough to assist in her labors. 
She was often broken down, a prey to dis- 
ease, before she reached middle life. Her 
loneliness, the dreary monotony of her 
existence, the prevailing hopelessness of 
never “‘catching up” with her sewing and 
mending, often drove her insane. The 
farm-house itself was a desolate place. 
There is a mustiness I associate with 
farm-houses—the damp stuffiness of 
places never reached by the sun. With 
all the fresh air in the world to draw from, 
thousands of farm-houses were ill-lighted 
and ill-ventilated, and farm sanitation 
was of the most primitive order. 

I have dwelt upon the intermediate 
period merely to heighten the contrast 
with the new era—an era that finds the 
problem of farm regeneration put squarely 
up to the farmer. It may be said with 
certainty that on the day the Kaiser be- 
gan his march upon Paris more eyes were 
turned upon the American farmer than 
had ever before taken note of him. The 
farmer himself was roused to a new con- 
sciousness of his importance; he was 
aware that thousands of hands were thrust 
toward him from over the sea, that every 
acre of his soil and every ear of corn and 
bushel of wheat in his bins or in process 
of cultivation had become a factor in a 
world-upheaval. But let us go back a 
little. 


Ill 


THE new era really began with the pas- 
sage of the Morrill Act, approved July 2, 
1862, though it is only within a decade 
that the effects of this law upon the effi- 
ciency and the character of the farmer 
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have been markedly evident. The Morrill 
Act not only made the first provision for a 
wide-spread education in agriculture but 
lighted the way for subsequent legislation 
that resulted in the elevation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to a cabinet bu- 
reau, the system of agriculture-experi- 
ment stations, the cooperation of federal 
and State bureaus for the diffusion of sci- 
entific knowledge pertaining to farming 
and the breeding and care of cattle, and 
latterly provided for an intelligent and 
sympathetic effort to brighten the farm- 
home and lift the burdens of farm women. 

It was fitting that Abraham Lincoln, 
who had known the hardest farm labor, 
should have signed a measure of so great 
importance, that opened new possibilities 
to the American farmer. The agricul- 
tural colleges established under his Act 
are impressive monuments to Senator 
Morrill’s far-sightedness. When the first 
land-grant colleges were opened there 
was little upon which to build courses of 
instruction. Farming was not recognized 
as a science but a form of hard labor based 
on tradition and varied only by reckless 
experiments that usually resulted in fail- 
ure. The first students of the agricultural 
schools, drawn largely from the farm, were 
discouraged by the elementary character 
of the courses. Instruction in ploughing, 
to young men who had learned to turn 
a straight furrow as soon as they could 
reach the plough-handles, was not calcu- 
lated to inspire respect for “school farm- 
ing” either in students or their doubting 
parents. 

The farmer and his household have 
found themselves in recent years the ob- 
ject" of embarrassing attentions not only 
from Washington, the land-grant colleges, 
and the experiment-stations, but count- 
less private agencies have “ discovered”’ 
the farmer and addressed themselves de- 
terminedly to the amelioration of his 
hardships. The social surveyor, having 
analyzed the city slum to his satisfaction, 
springs from his automobile at the farm- 
house door and asks questions of the be- 
wildered occupants that rouse the direst 
apprehensions. Sanitarians invade the 
premises and recommend the most star- 
tling changes and improvements. Once it 
was possible for typhoid or diphtheria to 
ravage a household without any interfer- 
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Students of agriculture in the pageant that celebrated the fortieth anniversary of the founding of Ohio State 
niversity, passing a group of the buildings devoted to agriculture. 
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ence from the outside world; now a health 
officer is speedily on the premises to in- 
vestigate the old oaken bucket, the iron- 
bound bucket, that hangs in the well, and 
he very likely ties and seals the well- 
sweep and bids the farmer bore a new 
well, in a spot kindly chosen for him, 
where the barn-lot will not pollute his 
drinking-water. The questionnaire, dear 
to the academic investigator, is constantly 
in motion. Women’s clubs and federa- 
tions thereof ponder the plight of farm 
women and are eager to hitch her wag- 
on to a star. Home-mission societies, 
alarmed by reports of the decay of the 
country church, have instituted surveys 
to determine the truth of this matter. 
The consolidation of schools, the intro- 
duction of comfortable omnibuses to carry 
children to and from home, the multipli- 
cation of country high schools, with a rad- 
ical revision of the curriculum, the build- 
ing of two-story schoolhouses in place 
of the old one-room affair in which all 
branches were taught at once, and the use 
of the schoolhouse as a community centre 
—these changes have dealt a blow to the 
long-established ideal of the red-mittened 
country child, wading breast-high through 
snow to acquaint himself with the three 
R’s and, thus fortified, enter into the full 
enjoyment of American democracy. Just 
how Jefferson would look upon these 
changes and this benignant paternalism 
I do not know, nor does it matter now 
that American farm products are reck- 
oned in billions and we are told that the 
amount must be increased or the world 
will starve. 

The farmer’s mail, once restricted to an 
occasional letter, began to be augmented 
by other remembrances from Washington 
than the hollyhock-seed his congressman 
occasionally conferred upon the farmer’s 
wife. Pamphlets in great numbers poured 
in upon him, filled with warnings and 
friendly counsel. The soil he had sown 
and reaped for years, in the full confidence 
that he knew all its weaknesses and pos- 
sibilities, he found to be something very 
different and called by strange names. 
His lifelong submission to destructive 
worms and hoppers was, he learned, un- 
necessary if not criminal; there were ways 
of eliminating these enemies, and he shyly 
discussed the subject with his neighbors. 
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In speaking of the farmer’s shyness I 
have stumbled into the field of psychol- 
ogy, whose pitfalls are many. The psy- 
chologists have as yet played their search- 
light upon the farm guardedly or from the 
sociologist’s camp. I here condense a few 
impressions merely that the trained spe- 
cialist may hasten to convict me of error. 
The farmer of the Middle West—the typ- 
ical farmer with approximately a quarter- 
section of land—is notably sensitive, 
timid, only mildly curious, cautious, and 
enormously suspicious. (“The farmer,” 
a Kansas friend whispers, “doesn’t vote 
his opinions; he votes his suspicions !’’) 
In spite of the stuffing of his rural-route 
box with instructive literature designed to 
increase the productiveness of his acres 
and lighten his own toil, he met the first 
overtures of the “book-l’arnin’” special- 
ist warily, and often with open hostility. 
The reluctant earth has communicated to 
the farmer, perhaps in all times and in all 
lands, something of its own stubbornness. 
He does not like to be driven; he is restive 
under criticism. The county agent of the 
extension bureau who seeks him out with 
the best intentions in the world, to coun- 
sel him in his perplexities, must approach 
him diplomatically. I find in the report 
of a State director of agricultural exten- 
sion a discreet statement that “the forces 
of this department are organized, not for 
purposes of dictation in agricultural mat- 
ters but for service and assistance in work- 
ing out problems pertaining to the farm 
andcommunity.” Thefarmer, unaffected 
as he is by “crowd psychology,” is not 
easily disturbed by the great movements 
and tremendous crises that rouse the ur- 
ban citizen. He reads his newspaper per- 
haps more thoroughly than the city man, 
at least in the winter season when the dis- 
tractions of the city are greatest and farm 
duties are the least exacting. Surrounded 
by the peace of the fields, he is not swayed 
by mighty events, as men are who scan 
the day’s news on trains and trolleys and 
catch the hurried comments of their fel- 
low citizens as they plunge through jos- 
tling throngs. Professor C. J. Galpin, 
of Wisconsin University, aptly observes 
that, while the farmer trades in a village, 
he shares the invisible government of a 
township, which “scatters and mystifies” 
his community sense. 
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It was a matter of serious complaint 
that farmers were indifferent to the 
Liberty Loans offered last year. At the 


second call vigorous attempts were made 
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subscribe. The farmer is unused to the 
methods by which money-raising “drives” 
are made and he resents being told that 
he must do this, that, or the other thing. 








Judging graded shorthorn herds at the American Royal Live Stock Show in Kansas City. 


through the corn belt to rouse the farmer, 
who had profited so enormously by the 
war’s augmentation of prices. In many 
cases country banks subscribed the mini- 
mum allotment of their communities and 
then sent for the farmers to come in and 


Town folk are beset constantly by de- 
mands for money for innumerable causes; 
there is always a church, a hospital, a 
social-service house, a Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, or some home or refuge for which a 
special appeal is being made. There is a 
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distinct psychology of generosity based 
largely on the inspiration of thoroughly 
organized effort, where teams set forth 
with a definite quota to “raise” before a 
fixed hour, but the farmer is immune from 
these influences. 

In marked contrast to the small farmer, 
who wrests a scant livelihood from the 
soil, is his neighbor who boasts a section 
or a thousand acres, who is able to utilize 
the newest machinery and to avail him- 
self of the latest disclosures of the labora- 
tories, to increase his profits. One visits 
these large farms with admiration for the 
fruitful land, the perfect equipment, the 
efficient method, and the alert, wide- 
awake owner. He lives in a comfort- 
able house, often electric-lighted and 
“plumbed,” visits the cities, attends farm 
conferences, and is keenly alive to the 
trend of public affairs. If the frost nips 
his corn he is aware of every means by 
which “soft” corn may be handled to the 
best advantage. He knows how many 
cattle and hogs his own acres will feed, 
and is ready with cash to buy his neigh- 
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bors’ corn and feed it to stock he buys at 
just the right turn of the market. It is 
possible for a man to support himself and 
a family on eighty acres; I have talked 
with men who have done this; but they 
“just about get by.” The owner of a big 
farm, whose modern house and rich de- 
mesne are admired by the traveller, is a 
valued customer of a town or city banker; 
the important men of his State cultivate 
his acquaintance, with resulting benefits 
in a broader outlook than his less-favored 
neighbors enjoy. Farmers of this class 
are themselves usually money-lenders or 
shareholders in country banks, and they 
watch the trend of affairs from the view- 
point of the urban business man. They 
live closer to the world’s currents and are 
more accessible and responsive to appeals 
of every sort than their less-favored 
brethren. 

But it is the small farmer, the man with 
the quarter-section or less, who is the 
special focus of the search-light of edu- 
cator, scientist, and sociologist. During 
what I have called the intermediate 

period—the winter of the 
farmer’s discontent—the 











politicians did not wholly 
ignore him. The dema- 
gogue went forth in every 
campaign with special ap- 
peals to the “honest hus- 
bandman,”’ with the un- 
happy effect of driving the 
farmer more closely into 
himself and strengthening 
his class sense. For the 
reason that the security of a 
democracy rests upon the 
effacement to the vanishing- 
point of class feeling, and 
the establishment of a soli- 
darity of interests based 
upon a common aim and 
aspiration, the effort making 
to dignify farming as a call- 
ing and quicken the social 
instincts of the farmer’s 
household are matters of 
national importance. 

It may be said that in no 
other business is there a 
mechanism so _ thoroughly 





The old log court-house at Decatur, IIl., where we are told 


incoln often pleaded cases. 


organized for guarding the 
laborer from errors of omis- 
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sion or commission. I am aware of no 
“service”’ in any other field of endeavor so 
excellent as that of the agricultural col- 
leges and their auxiliary experiment and 
extension branches, and it is a pleasure 
to testify to the ease with which informa- 
tion touching the farm in all 

its departments may be col- ~~ 
lected. Only the obtuse may 

fail these days to profit by 

the newest ideas in soil- 
conservation, plant-nutri- 

tion, animal-husbandry, and 

a thousand other subjects of 

vital importance to the farm- 

er. To test the “service” I 

wrote to the Department of 

Agriculture for information 

touching a number of sub- 

jects in which my ignorance 

was profound. The return 


mail brought an astonishing 
array of documents covering 
all my inquiries and other 
literature which my naive 
questions had suggested to 
the Department as likely to 
prove illuminative. 


As the 

extent of the government’s 

aid to the farmer and stock- 

man is known only vaguely 

to most laymen, I shall set 

down the titles of some of 

these publications: 

“Management of Sandy Land 
Farms in Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan.” 

“The Feeding of Grain Sorghums 
to Live Stock.” 

“Prevention of Losses of Live 
Stock from Plant Poisoning.” 

“The Feeding of Dairy Cows.” 

“An Economic Study of the Farm Tractor in the 
Corn Belt.” 

““Waste Land and Wasted Land on Farms.” 

“*How to Grow an Acre of Corn.” 

“How to Select a Sound Horse.” 

“The Chalcis Fly in Alfalfa Seed ” 

‘‘ Homemade Fireless Cookers and Their Use.” 

‘*A Method of Analyzing the Farm Business.” 


As most of these bulletins may be had 
free and for others only a nominal price 
of five or ten cents is charged, it is possible 
to accumulate an extensive library with a 
very small expenditure. Soil-fertilization 
alone is the subject of an enormous litera- 
ture; the field investigator and the labo- 
ratory expert have subjected the earth in 
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every part of America to intensive study 
and their reports are represented clearly 
and with a minimum use of technical 
terms. Many manufacturers of imple- 
ments or materials used on farms publish 
and distribute books of real dignity in the 


i 


Main building, Wisconsin University. 


It is significant of the new movement in farming that at the University of 
Wisconsin , , 


. there is a course in agricultural journalism.—Page 400. 


advertisement of their wares. I have be- 
fore me a handsome volume, elaborately 
illustrated, put forth by a Wisconsin con- 
cern, describing the proper method of 
constructing and equipping a dairy-barn. 
To peruse this work is to be convinced 
that the manger so alluringly offered 
really assures the greatest economy of 
feeding, and the kine are so effectively 
photographed, so clean, and so contented 
that one is impelled to an immediate in- 
vestment in a herd merely for the joy of 
housing it in the attractive manner rec- 
ommended by the sagacious advertiser. 
Agricultural schools and State exten- 
sion bureaus manifest the greatest eager- 
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ness to serve the earnest seeker for en- 
lightenment. “The Service of YOUR 
College Brought as Near as Your Mail- 
Box,” is the slogan of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. Once upon a time 
I sought the answer to a problem in 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and learned that 
the only American who could speak au- 
thoritatively on that particular point was 
somewhere on the Nile with an explora- 
tion party. In the field of agriculture 
there is no such paucity of scholarship. 
The very stupidity of a question seems to 
awaken pity in the intelligent, accommo- 
dating persons who are laboring in the 
farmer’s behalf. Augustine Birrell re- 
marked that in the days of the tractarian 
movement pamphlets were served upon 
the innocent bystander like sheriffs’ proc- 
esses. In like manner one who mani- 
fests only the tamest curiosity touching 
agriculture in any of its phases will find 
literature pouring in upon him; and he is 
distressed to find that it is all so charm- 
ingly presented that he is beguiled into 
reading it! 

The charge that the agricultural school 
is educating students away from the farm 
is not substantiated by reports from rep- 
resentative institutions of this character. 
The dean of the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Illinois, Dr. Eugene 
Davenport, has prepared a statement 
illustrative of the sources from which the 
students of that institution are derived. 
Every county except two is represented 
in the agricultural department in a regis- 
tration of 1,200 students, and, of 710 
questioned, 242 are from farms; 40 from 
towns under 1,000; 87 from towns of 1,000 
to 1,500; 262 from towns of 5,000 and up; 
and 79 from Chicago. Since 1g0o nearly 
1,000 students have completed the agri- 
cultural course in this institution, and of 
this number 69 per cent are actually liv- 
ing on farms and engaged in farming; 17 
per cent are teaching agriculture, or are 
engaged in extension work; 10 per cent 
entered callings allied to farming, such as 
veterinary surgery, landscape-gardening, 
creamery-management, etc.; less than 4 
per cent are in occupations not allied 
with agriculture. At the Ohio College 
of Agriculture half the freshman class 
of the last three years came from the 
cities, though this figure includes students 
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in landscape architecture and horticul- 
ture. 

The opportunities open to the gradu- 
ates of these colleges have been greatly 
multiplied by the demand for teachers in 
vocational schools, and the employment 
of county agents who must be graduates 
of a school of agriculture or have had the 
equivalent in practical farm experience. 
The influence of the educated farmer 
upon his neighbors is very marked. They 
may view his methods with distrust, but 
when he rolls up a yield of corn that sets 
a new record for fields with which they 
are familiar they cannot ignore the fact 
that, after all, there may be something in 
the idea of school-taught farming. By 
the time a farm boy enters college he 
is sufficiently schooled in his father’s 
methods, and well enough acquainted 
with the home acres, to appreciate fully 
the value of the instruction the college 
offers him. 

The only difference between agricul- 
tural colleges and other technical schools 
is that to an unscientific observer the 
courses in agronomy and its co-ordinate 
branches deal with vital matters that are 
more interesting and appealing than those 
in, let us say, mechanical engineering. If 
there is something that stirs the imagina- 
tion in the thought that two blades of 
grass may be made to grow where only 
one had grown before, how much more 
satisfying is the assurance that an acre of 
soil, properly fertilized and thoroughly 
tended, may double its yield of corn; that 
there is a choice well worth the knowing 
between breeds of beef or dairy cattle, and 
that there is a demonstrable difference in 
the energy of foods that may be converted 
into pork, particularly when there is a 
shortage and the Government, to stimu- 
late production, fixes a minimum price 
(November, 1917) of $15.50 per hundred- 
weight in the Chicago market. 

The equipment of these institutions in- 
cludes, with the essential laboratories, 
farms in actual process of tilling, horses, 
cattle, sheep, and swine of all the repre- 
sentative breeds. Last fall I spent two 
days in the agricultural school of a typical 
land-grant college of the corn belt, and 
found the experience wholly edifying. 
The students struck me as more attentive 
and alert than those I have observed from 














time to time in literature classes of schools 
that stick to the humanities. In an en- 
tomology class, where I noted the pres- 
ence of one young woman, attention was 
riveted upon a certain malevolent grass- 
hopper, the foe of vegetation and in these 
years of anxious conservation an enemy of 
civilization. That a young woman should 
elect a full course in agronomy and allied 
branches seemed to me highly interesting, 
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In a class that I 
visited a Polled Angus steer and a short- 
horn were on exhibition; the instructor 
might have been a sculptor, conducting a 
class in modelling, from the nice points of 
“line,” the distribution of muscle and fat, 


ductive milch cow. 


that he dilated upon. He invited ques- 
tions, which led to a discussion in which 
the whole class participated. At the 
conclusion of this lecture a drove of swine 





Tractor pulling a gang of ploughs 


and, to learn her habitat in the most deli- 
cate manner possible, I asked for a census 
of the class, to determine how many stu- 
dents were of farm origin. The young 
lady so deeply absorbed in the grasshop- 
per was, I found, a city girl. Women, it 
should be noted, are often very successful 
farmers and stock-breeders. They may 
be seen at all representative cattle-shows 
inspecting the exhibits with sophistication 
and pencilling notes in the catalogues. 
To sit in the pavilion of one of these 
colleges and hear a lecture on the judging 
of cattle is to be persuaded that much 
philosophy goes into the production of a 
tender, juicy beefsteak or a sound, pro- 





was driven in that a number of young 
gentlemen might practise the fine art of 
“judging” this species against an ap- 
proaching competitive meeting with a 
class from another school. In these days 
of multiplying farm-implements and trac- 
tors, the farmer is driven perforce to know 
something of mechanics. Time is pre- 
cious and the breaking down of a harvester 
may be calamitous if the owner must send 
to town for some one to repair it. These 
matters are cared for in the farm-mechan- 
ics laboratories where instruction is of- 
fered in the care, adjustment, and re- 
pair of all kinds of farm-machinery. 

The anxiety to serve, to accommodate 
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the instruction to special needs, is illus- 
trated in the length of courses offered, 
which include a week’s intensive course 
in midwinter designed for farmers, two- 
year and four-year courses, and postgrad- 
uate work. Men well advanced in years 
attend the mid-winter sessions, eager to 
improve their methods in a business they 
have followed all their lives. They often 
bring their wives with them, to attend 
classes in dairying, poultry-raising, or 
home economics. It is significant of the 
new movement in farming that at the 
University of Wisconsin, an institution 
whose services to American agriculture 
are inestimable, there is a course in agri- 
cultural journalism, “intended,” the cata- 
logue recites, “to be of special service to 


students who will engage in farming or | 


who expect to be employed in station 
work or in some form of demonstration or 
extension service and who therefore may 
have occasion to write for publication and 
certainly will have farm produce and 
products to sell. To these ends the work 


is very largely confined to studies in agri- 


cultural writing.” 
IV 


THE easing of the farmer’s burdens 
through the development of labor-saving 
machinery, and the convenience of tele- 
phones, trolley lines, and the cheap auto- 
mobile that have vastly improved his 
social prospects, have not overcome a 
growing prejudice against close kinship 
with the soil. We have still to deal with 
the loneliness and the social barrenness 
that have driven thousands of the chil- 
dren of farms to the cities. The son of a 
small farmer may make a brilliant record 
in an agricultural college, achieve the dis- 
tinction of admission to the national hon- 
orary agricultural fraternity (the Alpha 
Zeta, the little brother of the Phi Beta 
Kappa), and still find the old home crip- 
pling and stifling to his awakened social 
sense. 

There is general agreement among the 
authorities that one of the chief difficul- 
ties in the way of improvement is the lack 
of leadership in farm communities. The 
farmer is not easily aroused, and he is 
disposed to resent as an unwarranted in- 
fringement upon his constitutional rights 
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the attempts of outsiders to meddle with 
his domestic affairs. He has found that 
it is profitable to attend institutes, con- 
sult county agents, and peruse the litera- 
ture distributed from extension centres, 
but the invasion of his house is a very dif- 
ferent matter. Is he not the lord of his 
acres, an independent, self-respecting citi- 
zen, asking no favors of society? Does 
he not ponder well his civic duty and plot 
the destruction of the accursed middle- 
man, his arch-enemy? ‘The benevolently 
inclined who seek him out to persuade him 
of the error of his ways in any particular 
are often received with scant courtesy. 
He must be “shown,” not merely “ told.” 
The agencies now so diligently at work to 
improve the farmer’s social status under- 
stand this and the methods employed are 
wisely tempered in the light of abundant 
knowledge of just how much crowding the 
farmer will stand. 

Nothing is so essential to his success as 
the health of his household; yet inquiries, 
more particularly in the older States of 
the Mississippi valley, lead to the conclu- 
sion that there is a dismaying amount of 
chronic invalidism on farms. A physi- 
cian who is very familiar with farm life 
declares that “all farmers have stomach 
trouble,” and this obvious exaggeration is 
rather supported by Dr. John N. Hurty, 
secretary of the Indiana State Board of 
Health, who says that he finds in his visits 
to farmhouses that the cupboards are 
filled with nostrums warranted to relieve 
the agonies of poor digestion. Dr. Hurty, 
who has probably saved more lives and 
caused more indignation in his twenty 
years of public service than may be cred- 
ited to any other Hoosier, has made a 
sanitary survey of four widely separated 
Indiana counties. In Blackford County, 
where 1,374 properties were inspected, 
only 15 per cent of the farmhouses were 
found to be sanitary. Site, ventilation, 
water supply, the condition of the house, 
and the health of its inmates entered into 
the scoring. In Ohio County, where 441 
homes were visited, 86 per cent were 
found to be insanitary. The tuberculosis 
rate for this county was found to be 25 
per cent higher than that of the State. In 
Scott County 97.6 per cent of the farms 
were pronounced insanitary, and here the 
tuberculosis rate is 48.3 per cent higher 








~~ we SS 








than that of the State. In Union County, 
where only 2.3 per cent of the farms were 
found to be sanitary, the average score 
did not rise above 45 per cent on site, ven- 
tilation, and health. Here the tubercu- 
losis death-rate was 176.3 in 100,000, 
against the State rate of 157. Inall these 
counties the school population showed a 
decrease. 

It should be said that in the communi- 
ties mentioned, old ones as history runs 
in this region, many homes stand prac- 
tically unaltered after fifty or seventy- 
five years of continuous occupancy. 
Thousands of farmers who would think it 
a shameless extravagance to install a 
bath-tub boast an automobile. A survey 
by Professor George H. von Tungeln, of 
Iowa College, of 227 farms in two town- 
ships of northern Iowa, disclosed 62 bath- 
tubs, 98 pianos, and 124 automobiles. 
The number of bath-tubs reported by the 
farmers of Ohio is so small that I shrink 
from stating it. 

Here, again, we may be sure that the 
farmer is not allowed to dwell in slothful 
indifference to the perils of uncleanliness. 
On the heels of the sanitarian and the 
sociologist come the field agents of the 
home-economics departments of the med- 
dlesome land-grant colleges, bent upon 
showing him a better way of life. I was 
pondering the plight of the bathless farm- 
house when a document reached me show- 
ing how a farmhouse may enjoy running 
water, bathroom, gas, furnace, and two 
fireplaces for an expenditure of $723.97. 
One concrete story is better than many 
treatises, and I cheerfully cite, as my 
authority, “Modernizing an Old Farm 
House,” by Mrs. F. F. Showers, included 
among the publications of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture. The home-eco- 
nomics departments do not wait for the 
daughters of the farm to come to them, 
but seek them out with the glad tidings 
that greater ease and comfort are within 
their reach if only their fathers can be 
made to see the light. In many States 
the extension agents organize companies 
of country women and carry them junket- 
ing to modern farmhouses. 

Turning to Nebraska, whose rolling 
corn-fields are among the noblest to be 
encountered anywhere, home demonstra- 
tion agents range the commonwealth or- 
VoL. LXITII.—46 
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ganizing clubs, which are federated where 
possible to widen social contacts, bet- 
ter-babies conferences, and child-welfare 
exhibits. The Community Welfare As- 
sembly, as conducted in Kansas, has the 
merit of offering a varied programme— 
lectures on agriculture and home econom- 
ics, civics, health, and rural education 
by specialists, moving pictures, commu- 
nity music, and folk games and stories for 
the children. In Wisconsin the rural-club 
movement reaches every part of the State, 
and a State law grants the use of school- 
houses for community gatherings. Sey- 
mour, Indiana, boasts a Farmer’s Club, 
the gift of a citizen, with a comfortably 
appointed house, where farmers and their 
families may take their ease when in town. 

The organization of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs among farm youth is a feature of the 
vocational-training service offered under 
the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, and already 
the reports of its progress are highly 
interesting. These organizations make 
possible the immediate application of the 
instruction in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics received in the schools. In Indi- 
ana more than 25,000 boys and girls were 
enlisted last year in such club projects as 
the cultivation of corn, potatoes, and 
garden vegetables, canning, sewing, and 
home-craft, and the net profit from these 
sources was $105,100. In my prowlings 
nothing has delighted me more than the 
discovery of the Pig Club. This is one of 
Uncle Sam’s many schemes for develop- 
ing the initiative and stimulating the am- 
bition of the farm boy. 

It might occur to the city boy, whose 
acquaintance with pork is limited to his 
breakfast bacon, that the feeding of a pig 
is not a matter worthy of the considera- 
tion of youth of intelligence and aspira- 
tion. Uncle Sam, however, holds the 
contrary opinion. From a desk in the 
Department of Agriculture he has thrown 
a rosy glamour about the lowly pig. 
Country bankers, properly approached 
and satisfied of the good character and 
honorable intentions of boy applicants, 
will advance money to farm boys to 
launch them upon the business of pig- 
feeding. My heart warms to Douglas 
Byrne, of Harrison County, Indiana, who, 
under the guidance of a club supervisor, 
fed 17 hogs with a profit of $99.30. An- 
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other young Hoosier, Elmer Pearce, of 
Vanderburgh County, fed 2 pigs that 
made a daily gain of 1.38 pounds for four 
months, and sold them at a profit of 
$12.36. We learn from the official report 
that this young man’s father warned him 
that the hogs he exercised his talents upon 
would make no such gains as were 
achieved. Instead of spanking the lad 
for his temerariousness, as would have 
been the case in the olden golden days, 
this father made him the ruler over 30 
swine. There are calf and pig clubs for 
girls, and a record has been set for Indi- 
ana by twelve-year-old Pauline Hadley, 
of Mooresville, who cared for a Poland 
China hog for 110 days, increasing its 
weight from 65 to 256 pounds, and sold it 
at a profit of $20.08. 

The farmer of yesterday blundered 
through a year and at the end had a very 
imperfect idea of his profits and losses. 
He kept no accounts; if he paid his taxes 
and the interest on the omnipresent mort- 
gage, and established credit for the winter 
with his grocer, he was satisfied. Uncle 
Sam, thoroughly aroused to the impor- 
tance of increasing the farmer’s efficiency, 
now shows him how to keep simple ac- 
counts and then returns a the end of the 
season to analyze the results. (Farm- 
management is the subject of many be- 
guiling pamphlets; it seems incredible 
that any farmer should blindly go on 
wasting time and money when his every 
weakness is anticipated and prescribed 
for by the Department of Agriculture 
and its great army of investigators and 
counsellors !) 

If there is little cheerful fiction dealing 
with farm life, its absence is compensated 
for by the abundance of “true stories” of 
the most stimulating character, to be 
found in the publications of the State 
agricultural extension bureaus. Profes- 
sor G. I. Christie’s report of the Indiana 
Extension Service for last year recites the 
result of three years’ observation of a 
southern Indiana farm of 213 acres. In 
1914 the owner cleared $427 above inter- 
est on his capital, in addition to his living. 
This, however, was better than the aver- 
age for the community, which was a cash 
return of $153. This man had nearly 
twice as much land as his neighbors, car- 
ried more live stock, and his crop yields 
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were twice as great as the community 
average. His attention was called to the 
fact that he was investing $100 worth of 
feed and getting back only $82 in his live- 
stock account. He was expending 780 
days in the care of his farm and stock, 
which the average corn-belt farmer could 
have managed with 605 days of labor. 
Acting on the advice of the Extension 
Department, he added to his live stock, 
built a silo, changed his feeding ration, 
and increased his live-stock receipts to 
$154 per $100 of feed. The care of the 
additional live stock through the winter 
resulted in a better reward for his labor 
and the amount accredited to labor in- 
come for the year was $1,505. The third 
year he increased his live stock and poul- 
try, further improved the feeding ration, 
and received $205 per $100 of feed. By 
adding to the conveniences of his barn, he 
was able to cut down his expenditure for 
hired labor; or, to give the exact figures, 
he reduced the amount expended in this 
way from $515 to $175. His labor in- 
come for the third year was $3,451. 
“Labor income,” as the phrase is em- 
ployed in farm bookkeeping, is the net 
sum remaining after the farm-owner has 
paid all business expenses of the farm and 
deducted a fair interest on the amount in- 
vested in his plant. 

I have mentioned the 80-acre farm as 
affording a living for a family; but there 
is no ignoring the testimony of farm- 
management surveys, covering a wide 
area, that this unit is too small for the 
owner to obtain the best results from his 
labor. In a Nebraska survey it is dem- 
onstrated that farms of from 200 to 250 
acres show better average returns than 
those of larger or smaller groups, but rain- 
fall, soil conditions, and the farmer’s per- 
sonal qualifications are factors in all such 
studies that make generalizations diffi- 
cult. A diversified farm of 160 acres re- 
quires approximately 3,000 hours’ labor 
ayear. Forty-five acres of corn, shocked 
and husked, consume 270 days of labor; 
like acreages of oats and clover, 90 days 
and 45 respectively; care of live stock and 
poultry 195 days. In summer a farmer 
often works twelve or fourteen hours a 
day, while in winter, with only his stock to 
look after, his labor is reduced to three 
or four hours. 











The Smith-Hughes Act (approved Feb- 
ruary, 1917) appropriates annually sums 
which will attain, in 1926, a maximum of 
$3,000,000 “‘for cooperation with the 
States in the promotion of education in 
agriculture and the trades and industries, 
and in the preparation of teachers of vo- 
cational subjects, the sums to be allotted 
to the States in the proportion which their 
rural population bears to the total rural 
population of the United States.” Wash- 
ington is only the dynamic centre of inspi- 
ration and energy in the application of the 
laws that make so generous provision for 
the farmer’s welfare. The States must 
enter into a contract to defray their share 
of the expense and put the processes into 
operation. 

There was something of prophecy in the 
message of President Roosevelt (February 
9, 1909) transmitting to Congress the re- 
port of his Country Life Commission. 
He said: “Upon the development of 
country life rests ultimately our ability, 
by methods of farming requiring the high- 
est intelligence, to continue to feed and 
clothe the hungry nations; to supply the 
city with fresh blood, clean bodies, and 
clear brains that can endure the terrific 
strain of modern life; we need the de- 
velopment of men in the open country, 
who will be in the future, as in the past, 
the stay and strength of the nation in time 
of war, and its guiding and controlling 
spirit in time of peace.” The far-reach- 
ing effect of the report, a remarkably 
thorough and searching study of farm 
conditions, is perceptible in agencies and 
movements that were either suggested by 
it or that were strengthened by its au- 
thoritative utterances. 


V 


Mucu has been written of the decline of 
religion in rural communities, and melan- 
choly statistics have been adduced as to 
the abandonment of churches. But here, 
as in the matter of farm efficiency and 
kindred rural problems, vigorous attempts 
are making toimprove conditions. “The 
great spiritual needs of the country com- 
munity just at present are higher per- 
sonal and community ideals,” the Coun- 
try Life Commission reported. “Rural 
people have need to have an aspiration 
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for the highest possible development of 
the community. There must be an am- 
bition on the part of the people them- 
selves constantly to progress in all those 
things that make the community life 
wholesome, satisfying, educative, and 


complete. There must be a desire to de- 
velop a permanent environment for the 
country boy and girl, of which they will 
become passionately fond. As a pure 
matter of education, the country man 
must learn to love the country and to 
have an intellectual appreciation of it.” 
In this connection I wish that every 
farm boy and girl in America might read 
“The Holy Earth,” by L. H. Bailey (a 
member of the commission), a book in- 
formed with a singular sweetness and 
nobility, and fit to be established as an 
auxiliary reading-book in every agricul- 
tural college in America. 

There is abundant evidence that the re- 
ligious bodies are not asleep to the impor- 
tance of vitalizing the country church, and 
here the general socializing movement is 
acting as a stimulus. Not only have the 
churches, in federal and State conferences, 
set themselves determinedly to improve 
the rural parish, but the matter has been 
the subject of much discussion by educa- 
tional and sociological societies with en- 
couraging gains. ‘The wide-spread move- 
ment for the consolidation of country 
schools suggests inevitably the combina- 
tion of country parishes, assuring greater 
stability and making possible the employ- 
ment of permanent ministers of a higher 
intellectual type, capable of exercising 
that leadership which all commentators 
on the future of the farm agree is essential 
to progress. 

By whatever avenue the rural problem 
is approached it is apparent that it is not 
sufficient to persuade American youth of 
the economic advantages of farming over 
urban employments, but that the new 
generation must be convinced in very con- 
crete ways that country life affords gener- 
ous opportunities for comfort and happi- 
ness, and that there are compensations for 
all it lacks. The farmer of yesterday, 
strongly individualistic and feeling that 
the world’s rough hand was lifted against 
him, has no longer an excuse for holding 
aloof from the countless forces that are 
attempting to aid him and give his chil- 
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dren a better chance in life. No other 
figure in the American social picture is 
receiving so much attention as the farmer. 
A great treasure of money is expended an- 
nually by State and federal governments 
to increase his income, lessen his labor, 
educate his children, and bring health and 
comfort to his home. If he fails to take 
advantage of the vast machinery that is 
at work in his behalf, it is his own fault; if 
his children do not profit by the labors of 
the State to educate them, the sin is at his 
own door. In his business perplexities he 
has but to telephone to a county agent or 
to the extension headquarters of his State 
to receive the friendly counsel of an ex- 
pert. If his children are dissatisfied and 
long for a greater variety in their lives, it 
is because he has concealed from them the 
means by which their lives may be quick- 
ened and brightened. 

With the greatest self-denial I refrain 
from concluding this article with a ringing 
peroration in glorification of farm life. 
From a desk on the fifteenth floor of an 
office-building, with an outlook across a 
smoky, clanging industrial city, I could 
do this with an easy conscience. But the 
scientist has stolen farming away from the 
sentimentalist and the theorist. Farm- 
ing, I may repeat, is a business, the oldest 
and the newest in the world. Ne year 
passes in which its methods and processes 
are not carried nearer to perfection. 
City boys now about to choose a vocation 
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will do Well to visit an agricultural college 
and extension plant, or, better still, a rep- 
resentative corn-belt farm, before making 
the momentous decision. No one can 
foretell the vast changes that will be pre- 
cipitated when the mighty war is ended; 
but one point is undebatable: the world, 
no matter how low its fortunes may sink, 
must have bread and meat. Tremendous 
changes and readjustments are already 
foreshadowed; but in all speculations as 
to the future the productiveness of the 
American farm will continue to be a factor 
of enormous importance. 

The wide-spread absorption of land 
by large investors, the increase of tenant- 
ry, and the passing of the farm family 
are possibilities of the future not to be 
overlooked by those who have at heart 
the fullest and soundest development 
of American democracy. For every 100 
acres of American land now under culti- 
vation there are about 375.acres untilled 
but susceptible of cultivation. Here is a 
chance for American boys of the best 
fibre to elect a calling that more and more 
demands trained intelligence. All things 
considered, the rewards of farming aver- 
age higher than those in any other busi- 
ness, and the ambitious youth, touched 
with the new American passion for ser- 
vice, for a more perfect realization of the 
promise of democracy, will find in rural 
communities a fallow field ready to his 
hand. 


[ Mr. Nicholson’s fifth article, ‘The Middle West in Politics,” will appear in the May number.]} 





A SONG 


FOR THE SEASONS 


By Margaret Cooper McGiffert 


BivE skies and green fields 
And birds on the nest; 
Whatever time of year it is, 
That time of year is best. 


Gray skies and brown fields 
And birds on the wing; 
Whatever time of year it is, 
That time of year I sing. 


White skies and white fields 

And birds far away; 

But, though they hide, their melody 
Is in my heart to-day. 


Blue skies and bare fields 

And birds back with Spring, 
And all the promise of the year 
Is in the song they sing. 






























THE DITCH 


BY MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


DECORATIONS BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


Persons 


TE Bsc 84s an American soldier. 


THE Boy’s DREAM OF His MOTHER. 
French children. 


THE TEACHER. 

THE ONE SCHOOLGIRL WITH IMAGINATION. 

THE THREE SCHOOLGIRLS WITHOUT IMAGINATION 
HE. 

SHE. 

THE AMERICAN GENERAL. 


THe ENGLISH STATESMAN. 


The Time——A summer day in 1918 and a summer day in 2018. 


FIRST ACT 


The time is a summer day in 1918. The scene is the first-line trench of the Germans— 
held lately by the Prussian Imperial Guard—half an hour after it has been taken 
by a charge of men from the Blankth Regiment, United States Army. There has 
been a mistake and the charge was not preceded by artillery preparation as usual. 
However, the Americans have taken the trench by the unexpectedness of their attack, 
and the Prussian Guard has been routed in confusion. But the German artillery 
has at once opened fire on the Americans, and also a German machine gun has 
enfiladed the trench. Ninety-nine of the Americans have been killed in the trench. 
One is alive, but dying. He speaks, being part of the time delirious. 
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The Boy. Why can’t I stand? What 
—is it? I’m wounded. The sand-bags 
roll when I try—to hold to them. I’m 
—badly wounded. (Sinks down. Si- 
lence.) How still it is! Where are the 
others? We—we took the trench. Glory 
be! We took it—we took it! (Shouts 
weakly as he lies in the trench.) And—it’s 





still. (Sits up and stares, shading his 
eyes.) It’s horrid still. Why—they’re 
here! Jack—you! What makes you— 


lie there? You beggar—oh, my God! 
They’re dead. Jack Arnold, and Martin 
and—Cram and Bennett and Emmet and 
—Dragamore— Oh—God, God! All 
the boys! Good American boys. The 
whole blamed bunch—dead in a ditch. 
And me—I’m alive. Only me. Dying, 


in a ditch filled with dead men. My 
friends—Americans! What’s the sense? 
(Silence.) This damned silly war. This 


devilish—killing. When we ought to be 
home, doing man’s work—and play. 
Happy and—and busy. Getting some 
tennis, maybe, this hot afternoon; com- 
ing in sweaty and dirty—and happy— 
to a tub—and dinner—with mother. 
(Groans.) It begins to hurt—oh, it hurts 
confoundedly. (Becomes delirious.) 
Canoeing on the river. With little Jim. 
See that trout jump, Jimmie? Cast now, 
as I told you. Under the log at the 
edge of the trees. That’s it! Good— 
oh! (Groans.) Ithurts—badly. Why, 
I can’t stand this. How can I stand 
it? How can anybody? I’m badly 
wounded. Jimmie—tell mother. Oh— 
good boy—you’ve hooked him. Now 
play him; lead him away from the lily- 
pads. (Groans.) Oh, mother! Don’t you 
know? Won’t youcome? I’m wounded. 
I think—I’m dying. You never failed 
me before. I need you—if I die. You 
went away down—to the gate of life, to 
bring me inside. Now—it’s the gate of 
death—you won’t fail? You’ll bring me 
through to that other life? You and I, 
mother—and I won’t be scared. You’re 
the first—and the last. (Puts out his arm 
searching and finds a hand, still warm, of 
a dead soldier.) Ah—mother, my dear. 
I knew—you’d come. Your hand is 
warm—comforting. You always—are 
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there when I need you. All my life. 
Things are getting—hazy. (He laughs.) 
When I was a kid and came down in an 
elevator—I was all right, I didn’t mind 
the drop if I might hang on to your hand. 
Remember? (Pats dead soldier’s hand, 
then clutches it again tightly.) You come 
with me when I go across and let me— 
hang on—to your hand. And I won’t 
be scared. (Silence.) This damned— 
damned—-silly war! All the good Ameri- 
can boys. Wecharged the Fritzes. How 
they ran! But—there was a mistake. 
Noartillery preparation. There ought to 
be crosses and medals going for that 
charge, for the boys— (Laughs.) Why, 
they’re all dead. And me—lI’m dying, in 
a ditch. Twenty years old. Done out 
of sixty years by—by the silly war. 
What’s it for? Mother, what’s it about? 
I’m ill a bit, with the hole in me. I can’t 
think what good it is. Slaughtering boys 
—all the nations’ boys—honest, hard- 
working boys mostly. American flesh 
and blood lying about! Junk. Fine 
chaps an hour ago. What’s the good? 
I’m dying—for the flag. But—what’s 
the good? It'll go on—wars. Again. 
Peace sometimes, but nothing gained. 
And all of us—dead. Cheated out of our 
lives. Wouldn’t the world have done as 
well if this long ditch of good fellows had 
been let live? Mother? 

The Boy’s Dream of His Mother. (Seems 
to speak.) My very dearest—no. It 
takes this great burnt-offering to free the 
world. The world will be free. No more 
wars, ever. This is the crisis of human- 
ity; you are bending the lever that lifts 
the race. Be glad, dearest life of the 
world, to be part of that glory. Think 
back to your school-days, to a sentence 
you learned. Lincoln spoke it. “These 
dead shall not have died in vain, and gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

The Boy. (Whispers.) Yes. I re- 
member. It’s good. “Shall not have 
died in vain’”—“‘The people—shall not 
perish” —where’s your hand, mother? 
It’s tapsforme. The lights are going out. 
Come with me—mother. (Dies.) 




















The scene is the same trench one hundred years later, in the year 2018. 


o'clock of a summer morning. 
pick flowers. 


Angélique. (The litile French girl.) 
Here’s where they grow, Jean-B’tiste. 

Jean-Baptiste. (The little French boy.) 
Yes, [know. They bloom bigger blooms 
in the American ditch. 

Angélique. (Climbs into the ditch and 
picks flowers busily.) Why do people call 
it the ’Merican ditch, Jean-B’tiste? 
What’s ’Merican ? 

Jean-Baptiste. (Ripples laughter.) 
One’s little sister doesn’t know much! 
Never mind. One is so young—three 
years younger than Iam. I’m ten, you 
know. 

Angélique. Tiens, Jean-B’tiste. 
ten till next month. 

Jean-Baptiste. 
month! 

Angélique. What’s ’Merican? 

Jean-Baptiste. Droll p’tite. Why, 
everybody in all France knows that name. 
Of American. 

Angélique. 
What is it? 

Jean-Baptisic. It’s the people that live 
in the so large country across the ocean. 
They came over and saved all our lives, 
and France. 


Not 


Oh, but—but next 


(Unashamed.) Do they? 





SECOND 





ACT 


It is ten 
Two French children have come to the trench to 
The little girl of seven is gentle and soft-hearted; her older brother 
is a man of nearly ten years, and feels his patriotism and his responsibilities. 


Angélique. (Surprised.) Did they save 
my life, Jean-B’tiste? 

Jean-Baptiste. Little dréle. You were- 
n’t born. 

Angélique. Oh! Whose life did they 
then save? Maman’s? 

Jean-Baptiste. But no. 
born either. 

Angélique. 
grandfather’s ? 

Jean-Baptiste. But—even he was not 
born. (Disconcerted by Angélique’s direct 
lactics.) One sees they could not save the 
lives of people who were not here. But— 
they were brave—but yes—and friends to 
France. And they came across the ocean 
to fight for France. Big, strong young 
soldiers in brown uniforms—the grand- 
father told me about it yesterday. I know 
it all. His father told him, and he was 
here. In this field. (Jean-Baptiste looks 
about the meadow, where the wind blows flow- 
ers and wheat.) ‘There was a large battle 
—a fight very immense. It was not like 
thisthen. It was digged over with ditches 
and the soldiers stood in the ditches and 
shot at the wicked Germans in the other 
ditches. Lots and lots of soldiers died. 
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She was not 


Whose then—the 


life, 
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Angélique. (Lips trembling.) Died— 
in ditches? 

Jean-Baptiste. 
true. 

Angélique. (Breaks into sobs.) Ican’t 
bear you to tell me that. I can’t bear the 
soldiers to—die—in ditches. 

Jean-Baptiste. (Pats her shoulder.) Vm 
sorry I told youifit makes youcry. You 
are so little. But it was one hundred 
years ago. They’re dead now. 

Angélique. (Rubs her eyes with her 
dress and smiles.) Yes, they’re quite dead 
now. So—tell me some more. 

Jean-Baptiste. But I don’t want to 
make you cry more, p’tite. You're so 
little. 

Angélique. I’m not very little. I’m 
bigger than Anne-Marie Dupont, and 
she’s eight. 

Jean-Baptiste. But no. She’s not 
eight till next month. She told me. 

Angélique. Oh, well—next month. 
Me, I want to hear about the brave 
’Mericans. Did they make this ditch to 
stand in and shoot the wicked Germans? 

Jean-Baptiste. They didn’t make it, 
but they fought the wicked Germans in a 
brave, wonderful charge, the bravest sort, 
the grandfather said. And they took the 
ditch away from the wicked Germans, 
and then—maybe you'll cry. 

Angélique. I won’t. I promise you I 
won't. 

Jean-Baptiste. Then, when. the ditch 
—only they called it a trench—was well 
full of American soldiers, the wicked Ger- 
mans got a machine gun at the end of it 
and fired all the way along—the grand- 
father called it enfiladed—and killed ev- 
ery American in the whole long ditch. 

Angélique. (Bursts into tears again; 
buries her face in her skirt.) I—I’m sorry 
I cry, but the ’"Mericans were so brave 
and fought—for France—and it was cruel 
of the wicked Germans to—to shoot 
them. 

Jean-Baptiste. The wicked Germans 
were always cruel. But the grandfather 
says it’s quite right now, and as it should 
be, for they are now a small and weak 
nation, and scorned and watched by other 
nations, so that they shall never be strong 
again. For the grandfather says they 


(Grimly.) Yes, it is 


are not such as can be trusted—no, never, 
the wicked Germans. 


The world will not 
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believe their word again. They speak not 
the truth. Once they nearly smashed the 
world, when they had power. So it is 
looked to by all nations that never again 
shall Germany be powerful. For they 
are sly, and cruel as wolves, and only in- 
telligent to be wicked. That is what the 
grandfather says. 

Angélique. Me, I’m sorry for the poor 
wicked Germans that they aresobad. It 
is not nice to be bad. One is punished. 

Jean-Baptiste. (Sternly.) It is the 
truth. One is always punished. As long 
as the world lasts it will be a punishment 
to be a German. But as long as France 
lasts there will be a nation to love the 
name of America, one sees. For the 
Americans were generous and brave. 
They left their dear land and came and 
died for us, to keep us free in France from 
the wicked Germans. 

Angélique. (Lip trembles.) I’m sorry 
—they died. 

Jean-Baptiste. But, p’tite! That was 
one hundred years ago. It is necessary 
that they would have been dead by now 
in every case. It was more glorious to 
die fighting for freedom and France than 
just to die—fifty years later. Me, I’d 
enjoy very much to die fighting. But 
look! You pulled up the roots. And 
what is that thing hanging to the roots— 
not a rock? 

Angélique. No, I think not a rock. 
(She takes the object in her hands and 
knocks dirt from it.) But what is it, 
Jean-B’ tiste ? 

Jean-Baptiste. It’s—but never mind. 
I can’t always know everything,don’t you 
see, Angélique? It’s just something of 
one of the Americans who died in the 
ditch. One is always finding something 
in these old battle-fields. 

Angélique. (Rubs the object with her 
dress. Takes a handful of sand and rubs 
it on the object. Spits on it and rubs the 
sand.) V’ld, Jean-B’tiste—it shines. 

Jean-Baptiste. (Loftily.) Yes. It is 
nothing, that. One finds such things. 

Angélique. (Rubbing more.) And there 
are letters on it. 

Jean-Baptiste. Yes. It is nothing, 
that. One has flowers en masse now, and 
it is time to go home. Come then, p’tile, 
drop the dirty bit of brass and pick up 
your pretty flowers. Tiens! Give me 





























your hand. [I'll pull you up the side of 
the ditch. (Jean-Baptiste turns as they 
start.) I forgot the thing which the 
grandfather told me I must do always. 
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(He stands at attention.) Au revoir, brave 
Americans. One salutes your immortal 
glory. (Exit Jean-Baptiste and Angé- 
lique.) 








THIRD ACT 


The scene is the same trench in the year 2018. It is eleven o’clock of the same summer 
morning. Four American schoolgirls, of from fifteen to seventeen years, have been 
brought to see the trench, 4 relic of the Great War, in charge of their teacher. 
The teacher, a worn and elderly person, has imagination, and is stirred, as far as 
her tired nerves may be, by the heroic story of the old ditch. One of the school- 


girls also has imagination and is also stirred. The other three are 
Two out of five is possibly a large proportion to be blessed with 


rians at play.” 


“ 


young barba- 


imagination, but the American race has improved in a hundred years. 


Teacher. This, girls, is an important 
bit of our sight-seeing. It is the last of 
the old trenches of the Great War to re- 
main intact in all northern France. It 
was left untouched out of the reverence 
of the people of the country for one hun- 
dred Americans of the Blankéh Regiment, 
who died here—in this old ditch. The 
regiment had charged too soon, by a mis- 
taken order, across what was called No- 
Man’s Land, from their own front trench, 
about (consults guide-book)—about thirty- 
five yards away—that would be near 
where you see the red poppies so thick in 
the wheat. They took the trench from 
the Germans, and were then wiped out 
partly by artillery fire, partly by a Ger- 
man machine gun which was placed, dis- 
guised, at the end of the trench and en- 
filaded the entire length. Three-quarters 


of the regiment, over two thousand men, 
were killed in this battle. Since then the 
regiment has been known as the “ Charg- 
ing Blankth.” 

First Schoolgirl. Wouldn’t those pop- 
pies be lovely on a yellow hat? 

Second Schoolgirl. Ssh! The Eye is 
on you. Howawful, Miss Hadley! And 
were they ali killed? Quite a tragedy! 

Third Schoolgirl. Not a yellow hat! 
Stupid! A corn-colored one—just the 
shade of the grain with the sun on it. 
Wouldn’t it be lovely! When we get 
back to Paris 

Fourth Schoolgirl (the one with imagina- 
tion). You idiots! You poor kittens! 

First Schoolgirl. If we ever do get back 
to Paris! 

Teacher. (Wearily.) Please pay at- 
tention. This is one of the world’s most 
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sacred spots, this flower-covered old ditch 
in a French meadow. It is the scene of 
a great heroism. It is the place where 
many of our fellow countrymen laid down 
their lives for the cause of freedom. How 
can you stand on this solemn ground and 
chatter about hats? 

Third Schoolgirl. Well, you see, Miss 
Hadley, we’re fed up with the cause of 
freedom and solemn grounds. You can’t 
expect us to go into raptures at this stage 
over an old ditch. And, to be serious, 
wouldn’t some of those field flowers make 
a lovely combination for hats? With the 
French touch, don’t you know? You’d 
be darling in one—so ingénue! 

Second Schoolgirl. Ssh! She'll kill you. 
(Three girls turn their backs and stifle a 
giggle.) 

Teacher. Girls, you may be past your 
youth yourselves one day. 

First Schoolgirl. (Airily.) But we’re 
well preserved so far, Miss Hadley. 

Fourth Schoolgirl. (Has wandered away 
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a few yards. She bends and picks a 
flower from the ditch. She speaks to her- 
self.) The flag floated here. There were 
shells bursting and guns thundering and 
groans and blood—here. American boys 
were dying where I stand safe. That’s 
what they did. They made me safe. 
They kept America free. They made the 
“world safe for freedom.” (She bends 
and speaks into the ditch.) Boy, you who 
lay just there in suffering and gave your 
good life away that long-ago summer day 
—thank you. You died for us. America 
remembers. Because of you there will be 
no more wars, and girls such as we are 
may wander across battle-fields, and na- 
tions are happy and well governed, and 
kings and masters are gone. You did 
that, you boys. You lost fifty years of 
life, but you gained our love forever. 
Your deaths were not in vain. Good- 
by, dear, dead boys. 

Teacher. (Calls.) Child, come! 
must catch the train. 


We 


FOURTH ACT 


The scene is the same trench in the year 2018. 


the same summer day. 
of the Great War. 


interests, such as history, to lapse under the influence of love and a trousseau. 


It is three o'clock of the afternoon of 
A newly married couple have come to see the trench, a relic 
He is journeying as to a shrine; she has allowed impersonal 
She 


is, however, amenable to patriotism, and, her husband applying the match, she takes 
jire—she also, from the story of the trench. 


He. This must be the place. 

She. It is nothing but a ditch filled 
with flowers. 

He. Theoldtrench. (Takes off his hat.) 

She. Was it—it was—in the Great War? 


He. My dear! 

She. You're horrified. 
don’t know. 

He. Don’t know? You must. 

She. You’ve gone and married a per- 


But I really— 





The 


son who hasn’t a glimmer of history. 
What will you do about it? 

He. I think I'll be brave and stick to 
my bargain. Do you mean that you’ve 
forgotten the charge of the Blankéh 
Americans against the Prussian Guard? 
The charge that practically ended the war? 

She. Ended the war? How could one 
charge end the war? 

He. There was fighting after. But 
the last critical battle was here (looks 
about) in these meadows, and for miles 
along. And it was just here that the 
Blankth United States Regiment made its 
historic dash. In that ditch—filled with 
flowers—a hundred of our lads were 
mown down in three minutes. About two 
thousand more followed them to death. 

She. Oh—I do know. it was that 
charge. I learned about it in school; it 
thrilled me always. 

He. Certainly. Every American child 
knows the story. I memorized the list of 


the one hundred soldiers’ names of my 
own free will when I was ten. 
them now. 
Emmet—Dragamore 
Don’t say the rest, Ted—tell me 


I can say 
“ Arnold—Ashe—Cram— 
? 

She. 
about it as it happened. (She slips her 
hand into his.) We two, standing here 
young and happy, looking forward to a 
lifetime together, will do honor, that way, 
to those soldiers who gave up their happy 
youth and their lives for America. 

He. (Puts his arm around her.) We 
will. We'll make a little memorial ser- 
vice and I’ll preach a sermon about how 
gloriously they fell and how, unknow- 
ingly, they won the war—and so much 
more ! 

She. Tell me. 

He. It wasa hundred years ago about 
now—summer. A critical battle raged 
along a stretch of many miles. About the 
centre of the line—here—the Prussian 
Imperial Guards, the crack soldiers of the 
German army, held the first trench—this 
ditch. American forces faced them, but 
in weeks of fighting had not been able to 
make much impression. Then, ona day, 
the order came down the lines that the 
Blankih United States Regiment, op- 
posed to the Guard, was to charge and 
take the German front trench. Of course 
the artillery was to prepare for their 
charge as usual, but there was some mis- 
take. There was no curtain of fire before 
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them, no artillery preparation to help 
them. And the order to charge came. 
So, right into the German guns, in the face 
of those terrible Prussian Guards, our lads 
went “over the top” with a great shout, 
and poured like a flame, like a catapult, 
across the space between them—Nc- 
Man’s Land, they called it then—it was 
only thirty-five yards—to the German 
trench. So fast they rushed, and so un- 
expected was their coming, with no 
curtain of artillery to shield them, that 
the Germans were for a moment taken 
aback. Not a shot was fired for a space 
of time almost long enough to let the 
Americans reach the trench, and then the 
rifles broke out and the brown uniforms 
fell like leaves in autumn. But not all. 
They rushed on pell-mell, cutting wire, 
pouring irresistibly into the German 
trench. And the Guards, such as were 
not mown down, lost courage at the 
astounding impetus of the dash and 
scrambled and ran, screaming, from their 
trench. They took it—our boys took 
that trench—this—this old ditch. But 
then the big German guns opened a fire 
like hail and a machine gun at the end— 
down there it must have been—enfiladed 
the trench, and every man in it was killed. 
But the charge ended the war. Other 
Americans, mad with the glory of it, 
poured in a sea after their comrades and 
held the trench, and poured on and on, 
and wiped out that day the Prussian 
Guard. The German morale was broken 
from then; there was no serious battle 
fought afterward, and within a month 
the war was over. 

She. (Turns and hides her face on his 
shoulder and shakes with sobs.) Ymnot— 
crying for sorrow—for them. I’m—cry- 
ing—for the glory of it. Because—I’m so 
proud and glad—that it’s too much for 
me. To belong to sucha nation—to such 
men. I’m crying for knowing it was my 
nation—my men. And America is—the 
same to-day. I know it. If she needed 
you to-day, Ted, you would fight like 
that. You would go “over the top” with 
the charging Blank¢h, with a shout, if the 
order came—wouldn’t you, my own man? 

He. (Looking into the old ditch with 
his head bent reverently.) I hope so. 

She. And I hope I would send you 
with all my heart. Death like that is 
more than life. 
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He. I’ve made you cry. 

She. Not you. What they did—those 
boys. 

He. It’s fitting that Americans should 
come here, as they do come, as toa Mecca, 
aholy place. For it was here that Amer- 
ica was saved. That’s what they did, the 
boys who made that charge. They saved 
America from the most savage and bar- 
barous enemy of all time. As sure as 
France and England were at the end of 
their rope—and they were—so surely 
Germany, the victor, would have invaded 
America, and Belgium would have hap- 
pened in our country. A hundred years 
wouldn’t have been enough to free us 
again, if that had happened. You and I, 
dearest, owe it to those soldiers that we 


are here together, free, prosperous citi- 
zens of an ever greater country. 

She. (Drops on her knees by the ditch.) 
It’s a shrine. Men of my land, I own 
my debt. I thank you for all I have and 
am. God bless you in your heaven. 
(Silence.) 

He. (Tears in his eyes. His arm 
around her neck as he bends to her.) You’|l 
not forget the story of the Charging 
Blankth? 

She. Neveragain. In my life. (Ris- 
ing.) I think their spirits must be here 
often. Perhaps they’re happy when 
Americans are here. It’s a holy place, as 
you said. Come away now. I love to 


leave it in sunshine and flowers with the 
dear ghosts ofthe boys. (Exit He and She.) 


FIFTH ACT 


scene is the same trench in the year 2018. 
An officer of the American Army and an English cabinet minister come, 
The American has a particular reason for his inter- 


afternoon. 
together, to visit the old trench. 


est; the Englishman accompanies the distinguished American. 


It is five o'clock of the same summer 


The two review the 


story of the trench and speak of other things connected, and it is hoped that they set 
forth the far-reaching work of the soldiers who died, not realizing their work, in the 


great fight of the Charging Blankth. 


It’s a peaceful scene. 
(Advances to the side of the 
Takes off his cap.) 
(He 


Englishman. 
American. 
ditch. Looks down. 
I came across the ocean to see it. 

looks over the fields.) It’s quiet. 
Englishman. The trenches were filled 
in all over the invaded territory within 
twenty-five years after the war. Except 
a very few kept as a manner of—of monu- 


ment. Object-lessons, don’t you know, 
in what the thing meant. Even those 
are getting obliterated. They say this 
is quite the best* specimen in all 
France. 

American. It doesn’t 
What a lot of flowers! 

Englishman. Yes. (Hesitates.) The 
folk about here have a tradition, don’t 


look 


warlike. 
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you know, that the poppies mark the 
places where the blood flowed most. 

American. Ah! (Gazes into the ditch.) 
Poppies there. A hundred of our soldiers 
died at once down there. Mere lads most- 
ly. Their names and ages are on a tablet 
in the capitol at Washington, and under- 
neath is a sentence from Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg speech: “These dead shall not have 
died in vain and government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

Englishman. Those are undying words. 

American. And undying names—the 
lads’ names. 

Englishman. What they and the other 
Americans did can never die. Not while 
the planet endures. No nation at that 
time realized how vital was your coun- 
try’s entrance into the war. Three 
months later it would have been too late. 
Your young, untired forces lifted worn- 
out France and England and swept all of 
us to victory. It was America’s victory 
at the last. It is our glory to confess 
that, for from then on America has been 
our kin. 

American. (Smiles.) Yes. England is 
our well-beloved elder sister for all time 
now, I believe. 

Englishman. The soldiers who died 
there (gestures to the ditch) and their like 
did that also. They tied the nations to- 
gether with a bond of common gratitude, 
common suffering, common glory. 

American. You say well that there 
was common gratitude. England and 
France had fought our battle for three 
years at the time we entered the war. We 
had nestled behind the English fleet. 
Those grim gray ships of yours stood be- 
tween us and the barbarians very liter- 
ally. 

Englishman. Without doubt Germany 
would have been happy to invade the 
only country on earth rich enough to pay 
her war debt. And you were astonish- 
ingly open to invasion. It is one of the 
historical facts that a student of history 
of this twenty-first century finds difficult 
to realize. 

American. ‘The Great War made revo- 
lutionary changes—greater perhaps than 
had been known in all previous history. 
That condition of unpreparedness was 
one. That there will never be another 
war is the belief of all governments. But 


if all governments should be mistaken, 
not again would my country, or yours, 
be caught unprepared. A general staff 
built of soldiers and free of civilian ham- 
pering is one advantage we have drawn 
from our ordeal of 1917. 

Englishman. Your army is magnifi- 
cently efficient. 

American. Andyours. Heaven grant 
neither may ever be needed! Our mili- 
tary efficiency is the pride of an unmili- 
tary nation. One Congress, since the 
Great War and its lessons, has vied with 
another to keep our high place in the 
Peace Coalition. 

Englishman. Ah! Your Congress. 
That has changed since the old days— 
since La Follette. 

American. The name is a shame and 
a warning tous. Our children are taught 
to remember it so. The “little group of 
wilful men,”’ the eleven who came near to 
shipwrecking the country, were equally 
bad perhaps, but they are forgotten. La 
Follette stands for them and bears the 
curses of his countrymen, which they all 
earned. 

Englishman. Their ignominy served 
America; it roused the country to clean 
its Augean stables. 

American. The war purified with fire 
the legislative soul. 

Englishman. Exactly. Men are hu- 
man still, certainly, yet genuine patriot- 
ism appears to be a sine gua non now, 
where bombast answered in the old day. 
Corruption is no longer accepted. Public 
men then were surprisingly simple, sur- 
prisingly cheap and limited in their meth- 
ods. There were two rules for public and 
private life. It was thought quixotic, I 
gather from studying the documents of 
the time, to expect anything different. 
And how easily the change came! 

American. The nation rose and de- 
manded honesty, and honesty was there. 
The enormous majority of decent people 
woke from a discontented apathy and 
took charge. Men sprang into place nat- 
urally and served the nation. The old 
log-rolling, brainless, greedy public offi- 
cials were thrown into the junk-heap. As 
if by magic the stress of the war wrung 
out the rinsings and the scourings and 
left the fabric clean. 

Englishman. The stress of the war 
affected more than internal politics. You 
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and I, General, are used to a standard of 
conduct between responsible nations as 
high as that taken for granted between 
responsible persons. But, if one consid- 
ers, that was far from the case a hundred 
years ago. It wasin 1914 that von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg spoke of “a scrap of pa- 
per.” 

American. Ah—Germans! 

Englishman. Certainly one does not 
expect honor or sincerity from the Ger- 
man psychology. Even the little Teu- 
tonic Republic of to-day is tricky, schem- 
ing always to get a foothold for power, a 
beginning for the army they will never 
again be allowed to have. Even after the 
Kaiser and the Crown Prince and the 
other rascals were executed they tried to 
cheat us, if you remember. Yet it is not 
that which I had in mind. The point I 
was making was that to-day it would be 
out of drawing for a government even of 
charlatans, like the Prussians, to advance 
the sort of claims which they did. In 
commonplace words, it was expected then 
that governments, as against each other, 
would be self-seeking. To-day common 
decency demands that they should be, as 
men must be, unselfish. 

American. (Musingly.) It’s odd how 
long it took the world—governments— 
human beings—to find the truth of the 
very old phrase that “he who findeth his 
life must lose it.” 

Englishman. The simple fact of that 
phrase before the Great War was not com- 
monly grasped. People thought it pure- 
ly religious and reserved for saints and 
church services. As a working hypothe- 
sis it was not generally known. The 
every-day ideals of our generation, the 
friendships and brotherhoods of nations 
as we know them—the Peace Coalition, 
for example—would have been thought 
utopian. 

American. Utopian? Perhaps our civ- 
ilization is better than utopian. The race 
has grown with a bound since we all 
went through hell together. How far the 
civilization of 1914 stood above that of 
1614! The difference between galley- 
slaves and able-bodied seamen of your 
and our navy! Greater yet than the 
change in that three hundred years is the 
change in the last one hundred. I look 


at it with a soldier’s somewhat direct 
view. 


Humanity went helpless and alone 
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into a fiery furnace and came through 
holding onto God’s hand. We have clung 
closely to that powerful grasp since. 

Englishman. Certainly the race has 
emerged from an epoch of intellect to an 
epoch of spirituality—which comprehends 
and extends intellect. There have never 
been inventions such as those of our era. 
And the inventors have been, as it were, 
men inspired. Something beyond them- 
selves has worked through them for the 
world. A force like that was known only 
sporadically before our time. 

American. (Looks into old ditch.) It 
would be strange to the lads who charged 
through horror across this flowery field to 
hear our talk and to know that to them 
and their deeds we owe the happiness and 
the greatness of the world we now live in. 

Englishman. Their short, Homeric ep- 
isode of life admitted few generalizations, 
I fancy. To be ready and strong and 
brave—there was scant time for more 
than-that in those strenuous days. Yet 
under that simple formula lay a subcon- 
scious sea of patriotism and self-sacri- 
fice, from which sprang their soldiers’ 
force. ‘Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” It was their love—love of 
country, of humanity, of freedom—which 
silenced in the end the great engine of 
evil—Prussianism. The motive power of 
life is proved, through those dead soldiers, 
to be not hate, as the Prussians taught, 
but love. 

American. Doyou see something shin- 
ing among the flowers at the bottom of 
the ditch? 

Englishman. Why, yes. 
which catches the light? 

American. (Stepping down.) I'll see. 
(He picks up a metal identification disk 
worn by a soldier. Angélique has rubbed 
it so that the letters may mostly be read.) 
This is rather wonderful. (He reads 
aloud.) “R. V. H. Randolph—Blankth 
Regiment—U. S.” I can’t make out the 
rest. 

Englishman. (Takes the disk.)  Ex- 
traordinary ! The name and regiment are 
plain. The identification disk, evidently, 
of a soldier who died in the trench here. 
Your own man, General. 

American. (Much stirred.) And—my 
own regiment. Two years ago I was the 
colonel of “The Charging Blank¢h.” 


Is it—a leaf 
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WHE problem is nearly as old 
as time; the manner in 
which it is being solved is 
mM new. After tension comes 
@ relaxation; and relaxation, 
like Hamlet’s devil, can as- 
sume any shape. A host of agencies or- 
ganized under the twin Commissions on 
Training-Camp Activities of the War and 
Navy Departments have stepped in to do 
the shaping instead. 

Imagine a city of forty thousand people. 
Such a city has a mayor, a board of alder- 
men, a chief of police, a board of health, 
and perhaps a park or two. In other 
words, viewed from a mechanical stand- 
point, it is a fair-sized business organiza- 
tion. Think of this city in terms of per- 
sonality and the image created is dom- 
inated by the home. The population has 
become personal—real men, women, and 
children, whose time, generally speaking, 
is divided between work and recreation. 
In other words, it is a normal civic com- 
munity. 

Picture another city of the same popu- 
lation, but a city in which there is not a 
woman or child; a city that is ruled, not 
by the choice of the inhabitants, but by 
men whose power comes from a depart- 
ment; a city that consumes but does not 
produce in the commercial sense; a city 
characterized by a common purpose, a 
singleness of occupation, and a uniformity 
of age and condition. This, in brief por- 
trayal, is the cantonment. 

Such a city, of course, is abnormal and 
the men who live in it are abnormal. 
They are cut loose from accustomed so- 
cial relationships. They have left their 
families, homes, friends; their colleges, 
clubs, and church gatherings; their 
dances, their town libraries, their athletic 
fields, theatres, and movie houses, and 
have entered a strange new life in which 


everything is subordinated to the task of 
creating an efficient fighting force. 

Are men better soldiers for going with- 
out these things? How much truth is 
there in Napoleon’s maxim that a fight- 
ing army is a contented army? May not 
idleness, weariness, homesickness, and 
monotony dull the edge of the best war- 
machine that time and patience can pro- 
duce? Is it not obvious that any attempt 
to rationalize, as far as it can be done, the 
abnormal environment of a war-camp is 
an attempt to increase the efficiency of 
the troops? As a matter of fact, I am 
thinking of this thing as an established 
conclusion and not as a hypothesis, for 
the practical application is being made to- 
day. 

In the summer of 1916, when our troops 
were mobilized on the Mexican border, I 
was sent as a special agent of the War De- 
partment to study the problems of their 
environment. At Columbus, New Mexi- 
co—to use a random recollection—five 
thousand men were encamped. In their 
spare time these men would ordinarily 
have gone to the movies, or written letters, 
or read books, or visited people of their 
acquaintance; but in this very small vil- 
lage there was no opportunity for these 
diversions. There was not a motion-pic- 
ture house or a library, no homes to which 
they could go, not even letter-writing 
facilities. There was nothing, in fact, to 
compete with a handful of dirty saloons 
and a red-light district, the twin evils tra- 
ditionally associated with armies and 
training-camps in every land and in every 
time. 

In this situation is the most succinct 
statement possible of the conditions that 
gave rise to the work of the War Depart- 
ment Commission on Training-Camp Ac- 
tivities. It is in its essence a competitive 
force; its purpose is to offer wholesome 
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competition to illicit and dangerous di- 
versions, to make it easier and more at- 
tractive to avoid the things that are pro- 
hibited—in short, to make the men fit 
for fighting—and after. 

It was Mr. Baker, the secretary of war, 
who first suggested the plan. “I want 
an organization,” he told me, “that will 
link together the Y. M. C. A., the Recrea- 
tion Association, and every other agency 
that can contribute to the social well- 
being of troops in the field—an organiza- 
tion that will itself supply any gaps in 
the programme.” This was in April, 
1917, in the interim between the Presi- 
dent’s war message and the actual dec- 
laration of war by Congress. Secretary 
Baker was thinking of our experience on 
the Mexican border, and he recalled as 
vividly as I did how our boys at Co- 
lumbus, out of sheer boredom with their 
surroundings, had trooped across the 
railroad-tracks by scores and hundreds to 
accept the unchallenged hospitality of the 
saloon. ‘This time,’”’ Mr. Baker told me, 
“our boys will not be volunteers; they 
will be drafted to service. We cannot 
afford to draft them into a demoralizing 
environment. It will be your job to see 
that their surroundings in the camps are 
not allowed to be less stimulating and 
worthy than the environment in their 
home communities.” 

Such was the task given to the Com- 
mission on Training-Camp Activities. 
Only when the war is ended and the proc- 
ess of readjusting- the mustered-out men 
to their normal social relationships is well 
under way, can the success or iailure 
which has attended our work be mea- 
sured. At this early date, however, the 
members of the commission feel that their 
labors are justified. 

Let us look at the average day of the 
typical soldier. Reveille sounds at five- 
thirty A.M. At seven o’clock he sits down 
to the first meal of the day, and at seven- 
thirty he rises. From then until a quar- 
ter of twelve his time is devoted to a 
variety of occupations. He may drill 
with his company, he may dig trenches, 
he may be engaged in rifle practice, or he 
may be detailed to guard or other special 
duty, but in any case his time is fully 
occupied. Fifteen minutes are then al- 
lowed for ablutions or any other personal 
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needs before mess. The afternoon is 
merely a variant of the morning—hard, 
invigorating work, all of it. He stops at 
half-past five, and thereafter except for 
mess his time is generally his own until 
taps. In some camps the routine is 
broken on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
when the men are free for the afternoon, 
and on Sundays. 

Leisure time is the bugbear of the man 
away from home. A successful travelling 
salesman told me that if it were not for 
Sunday his work would be one hundred 
per cent congenial. A soldier’s predica- 
ment is even more of a problem, for, with 
less leisure than most men, he is more re- 
stricted in his choice of diversions. Too 
often he is in the position of “all dressed 
up and nowhere to go.” And so he takes 
what is offered. 

The young American instinctively pre- 
fers sound and healthy occupations and 
recreations. Working‘on this assumption, 
the commissions have concentrated their 
efforts toward supplying suitable “places 
to go” rather than stressing the prohibi- 
tions against places to which they must 
not go. Strict repressive measures have 
been taken against alcohol and prostitu- 
tion, and vice and the opportunities for 
intemperance have been reduced to a 
minimum; but the positive, constructive 
work has been to provide preventives to 
mental and moral disintegration. 

It sounds a bit revolutionary to speak 
of club work within the camps, but it is 
one of the outstanding features of the 
camp activities. In the Young Men’s 
Christian Association buildings and those 
of the Knights of Columbus the troops 
have gathering-places that provide true 
club freedom and recreation. They are 
more than “places to go”; they con- 
stitute definite interest with a distinct 
personality. As an enlisted man said of 
the Y. M. C. A., “it takes the place of 
home.” That, perhaps, is the highest 
praise it has received from the ranks. It 
is also an index of the unanimous opinion 
of these clubs. 

Its informality is the result of a careful 
study of the men’s needs. The restric- 
tions are few and there is none that pre- 
sents any hardship. The men smoke, 
loaf, write letters, and read magazines; 
they see excellent moving pictures, they 











and sailor is a strenuous one; yet the physical exercise they get in their regular training only seems to 
whet their desire for athletic diversions.—Page 418. 


play the piano or phonograph and find 
the same relaxation and good-fellowship 
they would similarly obtain in civilian 


life. Indeed, many of these men are en- 

joying for the first time the intimate as- 

sociation and comradeship of club life. 

They have come from farms or from iso- 
Vor. LXIII.—47 


lated villages in which such advantages 
do not obtain, and they will return to 
their homes with a set of social habits 
from whose influence they can never es- 
cape. 

In this connection another factor in 
post-bellum conditions will be the educa- 
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tional work that is being carried on. In 
our army to-day there are hundreds of 
men who either cannot speak the English 
language or cannot read or write. These 
are chiefly naturalized aliens and men 
from remote mountain districts, who are 
quick to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to learn both. Such elementary 
factors in raising the standard of citizen- 
ship are, however, only a part of the edu- 
cational system. Courses are being given 
in mathematics, including the higher 
branches, history, civics, science, and the 
languages. There are, to mention a spe- 
cific instance, over one hundred thousand 
soldiers in the United States who are 
studying French. Advanced courses in 
technical and vocational subjects are also 
given. The American Library Associa- 
tion co-operates in this work by suggest- 
ing correlative reading and supplying 
the books required. The well-equipped 
library in each camp thus widens its 
sphere of usefulness beyond merely pur- 
veying reading-matter for entertainment, 
legitimate though that sphere may be. 

It is not to be supposed that we con- 
sider it our mission to make the soldier 
turn schoolboy. Secretary of War Baker 
says: “I regard the work of the Commis- 
sions on Training-Camp Activities as a 
most significant factor in winning the 
war.” In other words, it is regarded first 
as a developer of fighting efficiency. Part 
of the system is to keep the men in- 
terested, and one of the means employed 
is the educational work. Its personal 
intrinsic worth is a by-product, but one 
that is of nearly as much account as the 
main idea. The difference, indeed, is 
slight—fighting for democracy and study- 
ing for democracy are but variations in 
method, and variety spices the soldier’s 
life as well as the civilian’s. 

The requirements for books in the camp 
libraries are more specialized than in or- 
dinary city libraries. The standard as a 
whole is even higher. Fiction, of course, 
comes first, but a close second are books 
of pure and applied science. Men are 
being called to unaccustomed tasks; so 
they are doing a vast amount of “read- 
ing up.” Books on various kinds of ma- 
chinery, gasolene engines, airplanes, elec- 
tricity, chemistry, and farming are in 
constant demand, and any book not on 
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the shelves that is really needed is pro- 
vided by special purchase. 

Another phase of the soldier’s reading 
is illustrated by the private in a Texas 
camp who made a request for books on 
intensive agriculture. .The librarian was 
interested in men first and books after- 
ward; so he drew him out on the subject 
of his preference in reading. “It’s this 
way,” the man said. “I’mafarmer. My 
dad has a truck-farm just outside of 
Houston, and he sent me to agricultural 
school to learn the up-to-date methods. 
I’ve simply got to read these things and 
keep up to date so that when I get 
through soldiering I’ll know how to handle 
a cultivator. And say—have you got 
David Grayson’s ‘Adventures in Con- 
tentment’?”’ 

The growth of the reading habit among 
the soldiers has brought to light an inter- 
esting contradiction to the generally ac- 
cepted theory that among a group of 
individuals the levelling process is a level- 
ling downward. The men in the camps 
who are readers stimulate by their ex- 
ample the interest of those who are not. 
“Have you read this story?” asks Pri- 
vate X of Private Y. “Naw,” replies 
Private Y; “I never read a book through 
in me life.” “Well, y’oughta read this 
one. It’s better’n any movie show y’ever 
saw. It’sa bear!” Thus does Private Y 
get an incentive to taste the joys of liter- 
ature. There is a tendency toward a 
levelling upward. 

The valuable service of the libraries is 
further developed by lectures, university- 
extension courses, and the general educa- 
tion plan. Men not only will keep pace 
with their former civilian activities, but 
many of them will emerge from the army 
and navy better equipped for the battle 
of life. 

The career of the soldier and sailor is a 
strenuous one; yet the physical exercise 
they get in their regular training only 
seems to whet their desire for athletic di- 
versions. The Commissions on Training- 
Camp Activities have encouraged this 
enthusiasm, and have placed an athletic 
director in each of the camps. His work 
is chiefly that of organization and coach- 
ing, and he works in close co-operation 
with the military authorities. Practically 
all sports are represented, and the re- 

















sponses to the opportunities have brought 
to light some remarkable talent. 

Boxing is taught both as a sport and as 
a part of the curriculum of a soldier. It 
is conducted under the advisory direction 
of such eminent exponents of boxing as 
James J. Corbett, Norman Selby (bet- 
ter known in pugilistic circles as “Kid 
McCoy”), and Michael Donovan—men 





Courses are being given in mathematics, 


calculated to rouse the enthusiasm of any 
possessor of the proverbial ounce of sport- 
ing blood. 

The training is picturesque, inspiring— 
a developer of manliness as well as of 
fighting values. I have seen the boxing- 
instructor in one of the camps stand be- 
fore a group of two thousand men and 
put them through a series of evolutions 
that would later be tried out in sparring 
contests, and eventually be the means of 
saving lives on the battle-field. For there 
is indubitably a close relation between 
boxing and bayonet fighting, and when 
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including the higher branches, history, civics, s¢ 
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our men go over the top they must be 
prepared in every possible way. 

Arthur Woods, former police commis- 
sioner of New York City, told me on his 
return from the training-camp at Platts- 
burgh that it was the greatest spiritual 
experience of his life. He did not mean 
this in the ordinary religious sense. It 
was the spiritual exaltation of team-work, 


ience, and the languages.—Page 418. 


the reaction that comes to a man who 
harnesses himself to his fellow man in the 
accomplishment of a great common pur- 
pose. It is probable that every man in 
the service has had and is having this 
experience, and, although the majority 
would not analyze its meaning, its benefit 
is unquestionable, and its promise for the 
future social and economic life of America 
is one of the encouraging outgrowths of 
the war. , 

A part of the method by which is fos- 
tered this elevation of the spirit of the 
men is mass singing. I am bound to con- 
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fess that some of the commanding offi- 
cers—splendid, hard-headed old Indian- 
fighters—did not take very kindly to our 
idea of introducing a song coach into the 
military régime of the camp. “I do not 
want my men to sing oratorios,” a ma- 
jor-general protested to me. “What the 
devil has that to do with their going over 
the top?” 

Not long since I stood by the side of 
this general and listened to twenty thou- 
sand troops singing under the leadership 
of our song coach, accompanied by six 
military bands. This is what the men 
were singing with a crashing cadence that 
was positively electric: 


“Uncle Sammy, he needs the infantry, 
He needs the cavalry, he needs artillery; 
And then, by gosh, we’ll all go to Germany. 


“*God help Kaiser Bill! 
God help Kaiser Bill ! 
God help Kaiser Bill! 


“Uncle Sammy, he gets the infantry, 
He gets the cavalry, he gets artillery; 
And now, by gosh, we'll all go to Germany. 


“God help Kaiser Bill! ” 


“What do you think of that oratorio?” 
I said to the general. “I was all wrong,” 
he said. ‘With that spirit I’ll lead those 
men to hell and back again.” 

In a recent collection of ‘“cheer-up” 
songs used at one of the camps is a good 
example of the whole-hearted spirit of the 
leaders who are organizing and conduct- 
ing the singing. The songs are both patri- 
otic and popular, and not one is above the 
heads of the average men. Thus, “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning” and ‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” are found 
on the same sheet with “T’ll Wed the Girl 
I Left Behind,” “Pack Up Your Troub- 
les,” and “I Don’t Know Where I’m Go- 
ing But I’m On My Way.” Note that 
they are exactly the same sort of songs 
that the men in a college-fraternity house 
would sing—most of them not very high- 
grade in the strictly musical or literary 
sense, but every one with words and music 
that are eminently singable. And, al- 
though I am gratified to learn that the 
taste of the men is improving, it is of 
tremendously greater import that the 
men sing with spirit and enthusiasm. 
These songs will be taken to France to 
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cheer the boys as they go to the trenches. 
A singing army is an irresistible one. 

It used to be that going on leave was 
the only synonym the army men had for 
having a good time. It is not unusual 
now for them to stay in camp by prefer- 
ence. Two or three nights a week there 
are motion-picture shows in the Y. M. C. 
A. or Knights of Columbus buildings, and 
there is also the Liberty Theatre, where 
for ten, fifteen, or twenty-five cents a man 
may see just as good a show as New York 
affords in the height of the season. These 
theatres are equipped with every neces- 
sary device for the mounting of metro- 
politan productions, and the perform- 
ances are just as finished as those for 
which seats cost two dollars and a half in 
the large cities. They seat an audience of 
three thousand, and the companies gen- 
erally play to capacity houses. Mr. 
Marc Klaw, of Klaw and Erlanger, is 
assisted in the direction of this feature 
by a committee of eminent theatrical 
managers. 

The civilian public comes in contact 
with the soldier and the sailor for the 
most part when they are on leave. It is 
this phase of their soldiering in which the 
commissions take the greatest interest, 
for their reactions to the removal of re- 
straint are apt to be the antithesis of those 
under the restrictions of camp-life. Dis- 
cipline, character, ideals must stand the 
strain of an afternoon or a week-end away 
from the cantonment, for on those largely 
depend the physical welfare of the army 
and navy. 

It is evident, therefore, that the men 
must have “somewhere to go.”” To pro- 
vide this has been the province of the 
Recreation Association of America, and 
with what success they have worked is 
shown in the remarkably effective manner 
in which the towns and cities adjacent to 
the training-camps have assimilated the 
soldier and sailor population. Equally 
gratifying has been the response of the 
men to the opportunities offered them. 
Instead of patronage they are given hos- 
pitality, and they accept it as such. 
“Take a soldier home” became a slogan, 
and it goes farther than that, for, now that 
the fighting man and his needs are better 
understood, the object that is being 
achieved is to make him feel at home. 
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That this has been brought about by a 
national society working along almost 
scientifically exact lines is a striking com- 
mentary on the personality that may go 
with the efficient organization of social 
work. Their well-tested theories and 
principles were, however, applied to an 
entirely new condition. It was pioneer- 
ing, but the fact that it won is satisfactory 
evidence of the soundness of their theories 
and of the attitude taken by Secretary 
Baker and Secretary Daniels in appoint- 
ing the commissions to supervise the 
work, 

The personal hospitality of those who 
have entertained the soldiers and sailors 
is one of the most heartening results of 
the work of the commissions, for it has 
developed closer ties between the enlisted 
men and the community, and acted as a 
conservator of home ideals. One of the 
great sociological needs in training-camp 
life is the opportunity to see and talk to 
That is probably the main 


women. 





In the Young Men's Christian Association buildings and those of the Knights of Columbus the troops have gathering-places 
that provide true club freedom aud recreation.—Paye 416. 
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reason for the popularity of dancing in 
the adjacent cities and towns. At one 
dance given in Philadelphia there were 
one thousand seven hundred men, and 
even the ones who could not find partners 
were satisfied simply to look on. The 
boys want the feminine society that they 
have been used to back home; many of 
them want a bit of mothering; and the 


- people of the United States are doing their 


part toward seeing that they get the right 
kind. 

Drop in at one of the service clubs, or 
at any of the “places to go” that have 
been provided for the men of the army 
and navy. You will see what it means to 
keep them interested; part of what it 
means, at least, for it is probable that you 
would not come in contact with the forces 
that work toward their undoing. Whole- 
some diversions—billiards, pool, music, 
dancing, boxing, contests, theatrical per- 
formances—are just as effective ammuni- 
tion to use against the enemy behind the 























lines as powder and bullets on the battle- 
front. 

Some of it is bound to fall short; neither 
does every shot fired score a hit. The 
army and navy comprise over a million 
anda half men. If only one per cent were 
morally undesirable, the total would be 
more than fifteen thousand. A sensa- 
tionalist, were he able to gain access to 
such hypothetical figures, might publish 
the statement that our fighting forces 
contained fifteen thousand degenerates, 
and, because the average person would 
not consider its true significance—that 
this tremendous organization is ninety- 
nine per cent clean—give a totally false 
impression. 

The War and Navy Departments Com- 
missions on Training-Camp Activities are 
following the boys to France, and while, 
of necessity, their field of opportunities 


the advisory direction of such eminent 
nd Michael Donovan—men cak °o 
sor of the proverbial ounce of sporting blood. 
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is more restricted, everything that is hu- 
manly possible is being done to keep them 
mentally and physically efficient. The 
agency which, up to the present, has done 
most to carry out the purpose abroad is 
the Y. M. C. A., but its work is being 
supplemented by plans, now very nearly 
matured, for broadening the recreational 
life of the men along the lines to which 
they have been accustomed in their own 
country. 

There is one big purpose behind all this 
work: fo win the war. It will be won by 
man-power and manhood, and every in- 
dividual who does his or her part toward 
conserving these is striking a blow for the 
emancipation of the world both now and 
in the future. There is no sentimental- 
ity inthis. To make the men fit for fight- 
ing—and after—is just plain efficiency 
plus. 
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WN these times of stress and 
turmoil it is indeed pleas- 
ant to think of peaceful 
po consecrated to the 
memory of some great 
worker in the arts, some 
toiler of the hand or mind, some soul striv- 
ing to express adequately the great reali- 
ties of life and art. 

There are few such places in our coun- 
try, for as yet few of our intellectuals 
have left homes that are fitted to be so 
consecrated. Longfellow’s house in Cam- 
bridge, the homes of Emerson and Haw- 
thorne at Concord, the Edward Mac- 
Dowell place at Peterborough, now en- 
dowed as a summer home for writers and 
musicians engaged in creative work— 
these are a few exceptions that prove the 
rule. 

There is another of these quiet retreats, 
however, not as yet well known, but 
fraught with memories of one of the 
greatest artists America has yet produced, 
which, if present plans can be realized, 
will soon become public property and a 
424 





special place of pilgrimage for those inter- 
ested in Amefican art. I allude to the 
Saint-Gaudens estate at Cornish, New 
Hampshire, near Windsor, Vermont. 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens was one of the 
pioneers of the remarkable little colony 
that has since settled in summer among 
the Cornish hills. He went there first in 
1885, and from that year until his death 
in 1907 spent much of his time at “ As- 
pet,” which name he gave his place in 
memory of the village in which his father 
was born, but a few miles from the town 
of Saint-Gaudens near the base of the 
Pyrenees. 
To reach his home you leave the “ Wil- 
son Road” (as the road from Windsor has 
come to be called since it was improved 
during the President’s sojourn in Cornish 
a year or two ago) at a point about two 
miles from the bridge that spans the 
Connecticut River and continue through 
the woods for a mile or two more. To 
your left you soon come upon a high 
hedge of clipped pine, through an opening 
of which you perceive a brick path lead- 
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ing to a house that stands quite close to 
the road and still preserves the lines of 
the sturdy New England road-house that 
it was. 

In his “ Reminiscences” Saint-Gaudens 
tells of how he came to buy it. A friend 
of his, Mr. C. C. Beaman, who lived near 
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by, owned this old inn and offered to sell 
it for what he had paid for it—a few hun- 
dred dollars. He persuaded Saint-Gau- 
dens to come up to see it, offering as a 
special inducement the fact that “there 
were plenty of Lincoln-shaped men up 
there!” His first impression of the place, 
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Before it a little grove of birch-trees has grown up, sheltering a Piping Pan.—Page 428. 
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The interior of this ‘“‘small studio” .. . 





has more charm and finish than most sculptors permit themselves 


in their rough working quarters. —Page 428. 


however, was most unfavorable, as he saw 
it on a rainy April day, rising desolate and 
forlorn on a barren hillside, appearing “so 
forbidding and relentless that one might 
have imagined a skeleton half hanging 
out of the window shrieking and dangling 
in the gale,”’ to quote his own description 
of it. But his wife visualized its possi- 


bilities, so he decided to rent it for a time 
and start his sketches for the standing 
Lincoln in the hundred-year-old barn that 
stood in an adjoining field. 

But its Puritanic severity palled upon 





his exuberant nature, so that he entreated 
his old friend, George Fletcher Babb, to 
come up and design a terrace that would 
soften its outlines and tie it to the ground. 
Thus came into being the long veranda 
whose classic balustrade and fluted Ionic 
columns prompted some Cornish wag to 
liken the house to “an austere and re- 
calcitrant New England old maid strug- 
gling in the arms of a Greek faun!” 
Mrs. Saint-Gaudens still occupies this 
house, the interior of which has been al- 
lowed to change but little since her hus- 
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band’s death. The prints and tapestries 
he loved still hang upon the walls; the 
furniture occupies its accustomed place. 

But undoubtedly the two studios that 

‘ stand in the fields near by will be the chief 
attractions to the visitor. 

At the end of the veranda to which I 
have referred a few steps descend to a 
small formal garden, set out with flower- 
beds and a Mercury, gilded and toned 
by Saint-Gaudens himself. To the left 
the “small studio” has been constructed 
on the site and in the proportions of the 
old hay-barn that used to stand here. 
Before it a little grove of birch-trees has 
grown up, sheltering a Piping Pan and 
an exedra seat for which Saint-Gaudens 
designed the two ends, and the whole ar- 
rangement might well serve as the back- 
ground for some classic fantasy of Boék- 
lin—some bosco sacro or grove of the 
Muses. 

The interior of this “small studio,” 
with its picturesque angles, its lofty ceil- 
ing and gray plastered walls, has more 
charm and finish than most sculptors per- 
mit themselves in their rough working 
quarters. At one end of it is a fireplace 
surrounded by mementos of the artist’s 
friends; at the other, shelves filled with 
his art books are grouped about a fine old 
armoire, with his desk, built by the coun- 
try carpenter, tucked away in one corner, 
just as he left it. The calendar is torn off 
at September 21, 1906—perhaps the last 
time that he sat at it, as Mrs. Saint-Gau- 
dens told me. His letter-paper and note- 
books are in the pigeon-holes, and hang- 
ing from a string is the ivory knife that 
he used for cleaning the plastiline from 
his finger-nails. 

A circle on the floor, still plainly visi- 
ble, marks the position of the revolving 
model-stand upon which his sitters and 
models took their places—sitters whose 
busts look down upon you from shelves 
and pedestals: John Hay, Senator Evarts, 
Admiral Farragut, Colonel Shaw, and the 
incomparable head of General Sherman, 
modelled entirely from life and instinct 
with the fire, the energy and force, of 
the great Civil War general. Occupying 
a large wall space opposite the broad sky- 
light is the famous Stevenson tablet just 
as it exists in St. Giles, Edinburgh. 

Adjoining this studio is a room devoted 
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entirely to his bas-reliefs—the Vanderbilt 
children, Richard Watson Gilder with his 
wife and child, Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney as a girl in a bonnet, the elegant sil- 
houette of Miss Sarah Lee, the charming 
children of Prescott Hall Butler in tartan 
and plaid—all very well placed as to light- 
ing and evidencing to a remarkable de- 
gree Saint-Gaudens’s supreme gift for del- 
icate and exquisite modelling. 

From this room a door opens on a plat- 
form placed a few steps above a long field 
that stretches off on either hand, confined 
opposite you by a leafy wall of pines and 
birches. Off to the right the “great 
studio” stands partially screened by a 
curtain of quivering poplars. The first 
studio built upon this site was burned in 
October, 1904, while Saint-Gaudens hap- 
pened to be in New York. In this disas- 
trous fire he lost, besides the Parnell, the 
nearly finished seated Lincoln, and a 
number of bas-reliefs, many of his most 
treasured papers, such as his drawings of 
his mother, his letters from Robert Louis 
Stevenson, together with his portrait by 
Kenyon Cox and'sketches of him by Sar- 
gent and Bastien-Lepage. 

The present studio was built soon after 
this fire. It now remains a lasting me- 
morial to his genius, for in its vast and 
lofty hall and in the smaller studios that 
open from it, like chapels from a great 
basilica, stand the marvellous creations 
due to his fertile imagination. Nowhere 
else, I think, can the grandeur and scope 
of his great talent be realized so well as it 
can in this workshop of his, for there is 
scarcely an important work that is not 
represented. 

Here you may study the suave charm 
of the Amor Caritas, now in the Luxem- 
bourg in Paris, the little-known caryatids 
from the Vanderbilt house, and details 
from the larger monuments, while con- 
fronting you as you enter rises a full-size 
cast of his noble Lincoln, strikingly placed 
against brownish curtains. As you ap- 
proach this monumental figure to peer up 
into the face that, exalted, full of gravity 
and quiet dignity, looks benignly down 
upon you, you find yourself between two 
doors, through one of which you perceive 
the Farragut, his coat blown back by the 
breeze and the sea air whipping his eyes; 
and through the other, the Puritan, Dea- 

















con Chapin, striding grimly along with 
his Bible tucked under his arm. 

What vital figures! What robust mod- 
elling! How free from affectation ! 

With the Farragut in the east studio 
is placed the Whistler tablet erected at 
West Point, while grouped along the top 
of a corner cupboard are some of the in- 
teresting studies of negro heads for the 
Shaw Memorial. In the west. studio, 
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Hereafter.” ‘Is it not happiness ?”’ she 
asked again. “No,” was the reply; “it is 
beyond pain and beyond joy.”’ 

When you leave these smaller studios 
to emerge again inté the vast central hall 
you are confronted by the Victory from 
the Sherman monument, placed high on 
a revolving stand against the great gray 
walls above the entrance-door. And you 
do not wonder that even Saint-Gaudens 





At one end of it is a fireplace surrounded by mementos of the artist's friends. —Page 428. 


with the Puritan, are casts of the Diana 
of the Madison Square Tower and a half- 
life model of the complete Sherman mon- 
ument, while in a room adjoining sits the 
superb figure from the Adams Memorial 
—a figure whose meaning has so often 
been discussed. Mrs. Barrett Wendell 
tells us, however, that one day, while in 
the Rock Creek Cemetery in Washington, 
where the Memorial is placed, she saw 
Saint-Gaudens enter with John Hay. 
She asked the sculptor what he called his 
figure. He hesitated a moment and then 
replied: “I call it the Mystery of the 


himself, critical and conscientious as he 
was in regard to his own work, was elated 
at the success of this remarkable figure. 
“Tt’s the grandest Victory anybody ever 
made,” he wrote to his niece and followed 
this by the boyish exclamation: “ Hoo- 
rah!” 

The Sherman gave him his great Paris 
success in 1899. “It was stuck bang up 
in the centre of the garden at the last 
Salon,” he wrote to Will Low, and added: 
“For the first time in my life I had a 
swelled head.” Yet, not content with 
this triumph, he had the whole monument 
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set up again in the field here at “Aspet” 
and worked it over and over, detail by de- 
tail, sitting at its foot during the Cornish 
winter days, “wrapped up like an Esqui- 
mo,” to use his ow:? expression, while he 
directed the changes and modifications of 
the Victory’s wings, the swirl of the cloak, 
the strained tendons of the horse’s legs, 
weighing the carrying power of every de- 
tail, and even after all this was done 
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cipally by old hemlocks, with a rocky 
stream at its bottom. At the end of this 
field-path, where a natural terrace stands 
upon the very brink of this deep vale, a 
temple or memorial to Saint-Gaudens has 
been erected by his friends. 

This beautiful tribute to his memory is 
the direct outcome of an event that he 
describes as the most delightful episode 
of his twenty years in Cornish—a masque 





You are confronted by the Victory from the Sherman monument, placed high on a revolving stand against 
the great gray walls.—Page 429. 


again having the bronze monument itself 
erected near the house that he might 
judge its final effect and direct the tone 
and patina of the base. And those who 
saw it say that it was strikingly impres- 
sive against the background of the som- 
bre foliage. 

A narrow field-path leads from the 
“small studio” off to the left to the 
“Temple.” As you walk along this path 
you realize that, behind the screen of 
pines and birches to which I have allud- 
ed, lies a deep chasm—a densely wooded 
glen, dark and mysterious, shaded prin- 





given at this very spot in his honor by his 
neighbors toward evening on a June day 
in 1905. I have before me a programme 
of this ““mumming show” presented to 
me by its author, Louis Evan Shipman, 
and in the cast appear such well-known 
names in the world of art and letters as 
Herbert Adams, Kenyon Cox, Charles 
Platt, Percy MacKaye, Stephen and Max- 
field Parrish, Norman Hapgood, H. O. 
Walker, and many others. 

The setting was arranged as I have 
drawn it. Many hands and minds 
worked long and lovingly over this pag- 








eant of gods and goddesses that was in- 
tended solely to please their esteemed 
sculptor neighbor, and at its termination 
a golden bowl of classic design was pre- 
sented to the hero of the occasion—a 
bowl that graced the centre of the table 
when last we lunched with Mrs. Saint- 
Gaudens but a few short weeks ago. 

The central motive of the setting for this 
masque, the classic “Temple,” redesigned 
and executed with the greatest care, was 
erected soon after his death on the little ter- 
race overlooking the glen he loved so well. 

The white altar, with its rams’ heads 
and its simple inscription—In MEMorIAM 
Aucustus SAtInt-GAUDENS—sheltered by 
its graceful tempietto of finely veined mar- 
ble, placed as it is in this romantic spot, 
is of striking effect against the sullen 
greens of the hemlock branches. 
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And, as you sit on the dark-green bench 
beside it, there comes over you a sense of 
utter quiet as you allow your gaze to 
wander over the fair landscape round 
about. The wooded Cornish hills un- 
marred by any habitation, the stillness 
broken only by the tinkling of sheep-bells 
or the hoot of an owl, the fine and familiar 
Italianesque silhouette of Mount Ascut- 
ney brooding against the glowing western 
sky, create an atmosphere peculiarly con- 
ducive to meditation, and it is to be hoped 
that Mrs. Saint-Gaudens’s present laud- 
able intention may be fulfilled, and that 
“ Aspet”’ can be permanently endowed as 
a summer home where a few young sculp- 
tors may live in communion with the 
beauty of nature and under the inspira- 
tion and the stimulus of the work of the 
great master who went before them. 
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My tired horse nickers for his own home bars; 
A hoof clicks out a spark. 

The dim creek flickers to the lonesome stars; 
The trail twists down the dark. 

The ridge pines whimper to the pines below. 

The wind is blowing and I want you so! 


The birch has yellowed since I saw you last, 
The Fall haze blued the creeks, 

The big pine bellowed as the snow swished past, 
But still, above the peaks 

The same stars twinkle that we used to know. 

The wind is blowing and I want you so! 


The stars up yonder wait the end of time 
But earth fires soon go black. 

I trip and wander on the trail I climb— 
A fool who will look back 

To glimpse a fire dead a year ago. 

The wind is blowing and I want you so! 


Who says the lover kills the man in me? 
Beneath the day’s hot blue 

This thing hunts cover and my heart fights free, 
And laughs an hour or two. 

But now it wavers like a wounded doe. 

The wind is blowing and I want you so! 


NIGHT TRAIL 
By Badger Clark 
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IN NO-MAN’S LAND 





BY CAPTAIN R. HUGH KNYVETT 


Author of ‘“‘ Over There with the Australians” 










E first night ‘out there”’! 
4 The memory of it still 
quickens the pulse and 
q makes the cheek grow pale. 
How my teeth chattered, 
my heart beat almost to 
suffocation—every splash of a rat was an 
enemy scout and every blade of grass 
magnified itself as a post of their barbed 
wire! I had gone but a few yards when I 
expected the next instant to bump into 
the enemy trenches. 

There are strange sounds in No-Man’s 
Land; not human sounds, for such carry 
far—the beat of hammer on a post, the 
sharp twang of unrolling barbed wire as 
it catches and then springs away—voices 
even come as through a megaphone in 
the eerie silence—but these are long- 
drawn sighs that penetrate the inner con- 
sciousness and hushed murmurs that fall 
on the ear of the soul. I have felt a touch 
on the shoulder as though one would 
speak to me when there has been no one 
by. It is the grave of ten thousand un- 
buried dead, but the grinning skulls and 
quivering jelly or the few rags that flutter 
in the wind are not the comrades that we 
knew. I think their spirits hover near, 
for they cannot go to their abiding-place 
till victory has been won. They are ever 
seeking to pierce the veil of sense so that 
they may add their strength to our arms, 
and these make for us of No-Man’s Land 
“no strange place,” and give to our sen- 
tries encouragement until the land of No 
Man vanishes and our possession reaches 
to the barrier of the enemy barbed wire. 
My nights in No-Man’s Land, if added 
together, would total many months, and I 
got to feel that it was one of the safest 
places on the whole front. 

There was one night when I got a huge 
fright. I was crawling alongside a ridge 
—it had been an old irrigation farm and 
this was a low levee running across. I 
heard on the other side a splash which I 
thought was made by one of the innumer- 
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able rats, but I put up my head and 
looked over—so did Fritz, not a yard 
away! We both stared blankly in each 
other’s face for a long second and then 
both of us turned and bolted. This was 
excusable for a German, but I have no 
defense. When I went back to look for 
him, after a court-martial by my own con- 
science, he was nowhere to be seen. 

There was another night when Fritz 
got the better of me. In my explorations 
I came across a path through their barbed 
wire which was evidently the place where 
their patrols came out. I thought I 
would provide a surprise-party for him, 
so I planted some percussion-bombs and 
put a small Union Jack in the centre. In 
the morning the Union Jack was gone and 
a German flag in its place. Everybody 
from the brigadier down rubbed it in 
that Fritz was too smart for me. 

But after this the tide turned and came 
in in a flood of ill luck for Fritz. It wasa 
pitch-dark night and the occasional star- 
shells only served to make the black more 
intense when they faded. As we crawled 
out one behind the other we had to keep 
our hands on the foot ahead of us so as 
not to get separated. We made several 
ineffectual attempts to find the opening 
in our barbed wire and then cut a new one. 
Was this like the darkness after Calvary ? 
The red signal-rockets ascending from the 
enemy’s trenches gave no light, but only 
burned for a second or two as a ruddy 
star. And the green lights turned the 
vaporous fog a sickly yeilowish green as 
though it were some new poison-gas of the 
devils over there. I led the way straight 
across. It was too dark to pick a path, 
and we committed no sacrilege as we trod 
on the bodies of forgotten comrades. It 
was impossible to repress a shudder as 
the hand met the clammy, rotting flesh 
and the spilt light from a rocket exposed 
the marble eyeballs and whitened flesh 
of the cheek, with the bared teeth gleam- 
ing yet more white. Our mission was to 























wait for a German patrol at the gap in 
their wire I had previously discovered. 
We were seeking identification of the 
regiments opposing us and we desired to 
take at least one of them alive. We 
waited drawn-out minutes while the dark 
smothered us and our thoughts haunted 
us. Minute piled on minute while we 
suffered the torture of the heretic who 
was fastened so that the falling drops of 
ice-water would follow each on the self- 
same spot. Home and “love of life” 
sought to drag us back to the shelter of 
our trenches, but duty, like an iron stake, 
pinned us there. But the stake was fast 
loosening in the soil of our resolution, 
when we heard the guttural gruntings 
that announced the approach of our 
quarry. We let them pass us and get 
well away from their trenches, then si- 
lently, like hunters stalking wild beasts, 
we followed them. When we were close 
enough to be almost overpowered by the 
smell of sauerkraut and sausage mingling 
with stale sweat, my voice rapped out, 
though muffled by the thick air: “Hands 
up!” There was no hesitation in obey- 
ing, although there were eight of them 
and only six of us. We pointed out the 
direction for them to go and reminded 
them with our boots that there was no 
time to waste. We had only crossed a 
couple of shell-holes, however, when we 
came to a full stop. Presently I under- 
stood that they discovered we were Aus- 
tralians and were terrified. Probably 
they had been fed up with tales about 
our savagery and that we tortured our 
prisoners. Anyway, they would not 
budge, and we could not carry eight hulk- 
ing Germans and had no means of tying 
them together. Presently the disturbance 
attracted notice from both trenches and 
there was only one thing todo. My ser- 
geant called out: “Look out, sir! We’ll be 
seeninaminute. Whatwillwedo?” The 
contest was short and sharp, they outnum- 
bered us but we went toit withawill. It 
was sheer butchery, but I had rather send 
a thousand of the swine down to the Fa- 
therland than lose one of my boys. And 
perhaps it were charity to some wife and 
daughter who would now be free from the 
brutality of their Teutoniclordand master. 

There is nothing so easy as to be lost 
in No-Man’s Land. A compass is useless 
Vor. LXIII.—48 
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for you may be lying on a fifteen-inch 
shell just covered with a few inches of 
earth, and the stars refuse to look down 
on its pain, and the sky is always thickly 
veiled. Turn round three times and you 
don’t know which trench to return to. It 
is an awkward predicament and many a 
time I went blindly forward just praying 
that it was in the right direction. The 
German’s horn-rimmed glasses but be- 
wilder him the more and we have had 
several of them walk into our arms with- 
out intention, though they soon found 
that thereby they had bettered them- 
selves. There was one young Bavarian 
officer who made this miscalculation. I 
saw him moving near our wire in the 
early dawn. I called to some men to 
draw a bead on him but he came toward 
us and at the last with a run jumped 
down into our trench. “Good morning!” 
I said to him, looking down my auto- 
matic, and you never saw such a crest- 
fallen countenance in your life. It must 
have been some shock—expecting to join 
his own people and suddenly finding him- 
self in the camp of his enemies. I found 
out afterward that he was a young cadet 
qualifying for his commission and this 
was his first night in the trenches. He 
evidently was seeking an iron cross very 
early in his career. I spat question after 
question at him, such as: “ What’s your 
regiment ?” “How long have you been in 
the trenches?” etc., but in English he 
replied: “I won’t tell you anything. You 
can’t make me!” “All right, old chap, 
don’t get excited! Come along with me.” 
I took him to the dugout which I shared 
with the medical officer in the support 
trenches, and sent Pat, my batman, to 
get together the best meal he could. Pat 
was a genius as a providore. None of 
the other officers liked him, for they sus- 
pected he was the medium for the loss of 
some of their luxuries, and I always had 
a blind eye. On this occasion Pat got 
together a real slap-up feed—some tinned 
sausages, mashed potatoes, strawberry- 
jam, preserved pears and cream, not for- 
getting a bottle of champagne. I sent 
for the doctor and we fell to with gusto 
and never offered his nibs a bite, though 
the eyes were popping out of his head 
and his mouth watering with hunger. 
Toward the end of the meal I said to him: 
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“T can’t compel you to tell me anything, 
but I am not compelled to feed you. 
But you know how to earn something to 
eat.” He began to tell me something I 
knew was all rubbish and I swung at him 
with: “You swine! If you tell me those 
lies I'll strip your badges off you and 
send you in as a private.” I was sur- 
prised at the effect this threat had on 
him, though I knew that was the one 
thing that never failed in bringing a Ger- 
man officer to book. He trembled and 
paled and gave me a lot of information 
that I afterward proved to be correct. 

Here’s a good story of Pat, my old 
batman, who had been a shearer’s cook 
in Australia and looked after me like a 
father. He was really too old for the 
trenches, but this job just suited him. 
I was very surprised one day to see him 
with a German prisoner. He was never 
in a charge and had no business having 
this man. Probably he had borrowed 
him from some other chap. I said to 
him: “Pat, what on earth are you doing 
with Fritz?” “To tell yer the truth, 
sorr-r, Oi haven’t yet made up my 
moind!” “Let us have no humbug, take 
him back to the cage!” “Very well, 
sorr-r!”? About ten minutes later I saw 
Pat without his prisoner. ‘Here, Pat, 
what on earth did you do with Fritz?” 
“Well, sorr-r, he kept beggin’ and beggin’ 
to be let go, so Oi just put a Mills in his 
pocket with the pin out, and tould him 
to run for his loife!”” He would not get 
fifty yards before it went off! 

The trained scout moves very cau- 
tiously in No-Man’s Land, with all his 
senses at high tension. After moving 
from one shell-hole to the next he lies and 
listens for a full minute. If there are any 
human beings near, they will likely betray 
themselves by loud breathing, a muffled 
sneeze, or some rattle of equipment. If 
satisfied that the way is clear, he moves 
forward into another hole. Should he 
suddenly come into sight of the enemy, he 
is taught instantly to freeze, and the 
chances are he will not be noticed. There 
was one night when I was making a way 
through the German wire and had my 
hand up cutting a strand when a sentry 
poked his head over the top and looked 
straight at me not three yards away. I 
froze instantly in that attitude, but he 
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fired a shot at me which, of course, went 
wide, being aimed in the dark. He then 
sent up a flare, but the firing of this 
dazzles a man for several seconds and 
then so many shadows are thrown that I 
was no more distinct than previously. 
He went away, returning a minute or 
two later to have another look. By this 
time I was quite stiff, but he was quite 
satisfied that no live man could be there. 
Had I jumped into a shell-hole, as fear 
prompted me to do, he would have 
roused the whole line and a bomb would 
likely have got me. However, I thought 
this would be a good opportunity to take 
a look into the trench, for I reasoned 
that this sentry must be alone or some 
one else would have put up the flare 
while he fired the shot. Probably the 
rest of his regiment were on a working 
fatigue not far away. It was a breast- 
work trench and I climbed up the sand- 
bags but tripped over a wire at the top 
and came down with a clatter. A red 
flare went up and I heard the feet of 
many soldiers running along the duck 
boards. I had time only to roll into the 
ditch at the foot of the back of the para- 
pet, where I was quite safe from observa- 
tion, when they manned their trench to 
repel the “raid.” After several minutes, 
when about a hundred rifles, several ma- 
chine-guns, and a trench-mortar were 
pouring their fire into No-Man’s Land, I 
began to recover my nerve and saw that 
it would be a good opportunity to mark 
the position of one of these machine-guns 
which was firing just above my head. In 
fact, I could, with ease, have had my hand 
drilled just by holding it up. I tore a 
page out of my note-book and placed it 
in a crevice between the sand-bags, just 
under the gun. Hours afterward, when 
all was quiet, I returned to our own 
trenches and fastened another piece of 
white paper to a bush half-way across 
No-Man’s Land that I noticed was in 
line with a dead tree close to our “sally- 
port” and my first piece of paper. In 
the morning the artillery-observation of- 
ficer could see these two pieces of paper 
quite plainly with his glasses and they 
levelled that trench for fifty yards. 
No-Man’s Land is a place of surprises, 
where death plucks his victims without 
warning. There have been some strange 














deaths there, where bodies lay with un- 
broken skin, with mark of neither bullet 
nor shell. Times when a spirit laid the 
body down fair and unmarred human 
flesh, but other times when the flesh was 
rent to ribbons and the bones smashed 
to splinters by the force imprisoned in a 
shell. Such was the death meted out by 
justice to six Germans in a listening-post 
fifty yards in advance of their trench. 
This party was in the way for our raid. 
We could not enter their trench by sur- 
prise without first removing it, and the 
job fell on me. I prepared a mine of my 
own. I took two Stokes shells, changed 
the time-fuse for instantaneous, took out 
the safety-pins holding the lever down by 
means of an iron ring. I crept out with 
these shells just a little before dark so as 
to arrive at the position before the Ger- 
mans. I then put the shells one on either 
side and connected them with a fine trip- 
wire tied onto each ring. I hurried from 
the spot as though the pestilence were 
after me and got back safely, to the sur- 
prise of my brother officers, who very con- 
solingly said they all expected me to blow 
myself up. At half past eight, however, 
there was music in our ears of a loud 
explosion in the direction of my mine. 
Next morning, through the telescope, 
could be seen what remained of several 
Hun carcasses. Pat, my batman, who 
was always a Job’s comforter, informed 
me that the Germans would lie in wait 
for me, to revenge this outrage, but if I 
had taken any notice of him I should 
never have been able to do my job. He 
would come to me some mornings and 
beg me not to go out in No-Man’s Land 
that night, as he had dreamed that I “‘was 
kilt”’; when I generally consigned him to 
a place where the English cease from 
troubling and the Irish are at rest. 

The enemy did his share in surprises. 
There was one occasion when I received 
word from the Tommies on our right 
that a large German patrol had been out 
on their front all night. As they did not 
attack I was considerably worried as to 
what they were up to, knowing they 
would not be there for the benefit of 
their health. I was responsible that our 
portion of the line should be guarded 
from surprise, and fear of some unknown 
calamity that might spring upon us from 
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the dark made me so concerned that I lay 
pretty nearly all day on top of the para- 
pet, covered in sand-bags, searching every 
inch of No-Man’s Land for a sign of the 


cause of their nocturnal activity. The 
setting sun revealed something shining 
that looked like the barrel of a Lewis gun. 
I determined to go out and get it after 
dark. When I went out I found I could 
not get near the place for a machine-gun 
was playing round it to discourage curi- 
osity, which it very effectively did. I 
reported next morning that the only 
chance of seeing what it was was to go 
out in the daytime and it was suspicious 
enough to justify the risk. I donned a 
green suit and with a snail’s progress 
crawled through the long grass and dis- 
covered that the Germans had laid a five- 
inch pipe from their trenches to within 
fifty yards of an indentation in our own. 
They would be able to enfilade us with 
gas before we could don our masks. We 
looked on our dangerous wind being one 
that blew across No-Man’s Land, but 
with this pipe we would be gassed when 
the wind blew down the line from the 
Tommies to us. The engineer officer 
wanted to blow up the pipe, but I thought 
if we blocked it up the enemy might not 
discover it and put through gas which 
would come back on himself. Some 
concrete dugouts were being constructed 
at this time, and I took out a bucket of 
concrete and dumped it over the end of 
the pipe in broad daylight, without hav- 
ing a shot fired at me or being seen. 
Afterward I found crawling in the day- 
light in No-Man’s Land to be less dan- 
gerous than at night. On a quiet front 
there is very little rifle or machine-gun 
fire by day for fear of betraying machine- 
gun and sniper positions. Never once 
in two or three daylight excursions into 
No-Man’s Land was I seen by the enemy 
or our own sentries. 

Darkness always holds fear for the 
human heart, and it is the unknown 
danger that makes the bravest quail and 
not so many are cowards in the daylight. 
But who can tell which holds the more 
peril for the soldier? He faces the terror 
that cometh by night, the destruction 
that walketh by day, and the pestilence 
that wasteth at noonday. But night is 
often kindly—it brings the balm of sleep 
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to our tired bodies and covers coarseness 
and filth with a softening veil. No-Man’s 
Land at night is more beautiful than by 
day, for we need not know of the horror 
we do not see and it shuts us off from 
sight of our enemies and lets us feel that 
the wall is thick and strong that stands 
between our homes and women kin and 
the savagery and bestiality of the mon- 
ster who ravaged the homes and raped 
the women of Belgium and France. 


‘But if there’s horror, there’s beauty, wonder ; 
The trench lights gleam and the rockets play. 
That flood of magnificent orange yonder 
Is a battery blazing miles away.” 

(Service.) 


I remember when I was wounded and 
being carried out of the trench my broth- 
er officers saying to me: “Oh, Knyvett, 
you lucky dog!” And I was lucky, and 
knew it, though I had twenty wounds 
and trench feet. Why, when I arrived at 
the hospital and lay in a real bed, with 
real sheets and warm blankets, with a roof 
over my head that didn’t leak, and a fire 
in the room, with the nurse now and 
again to come along and smile on me, I 
tell you heaven had no extra attractions 
to offer me. The man who got wounded 
in those days was a lucky dog all right— 
in fact, he mostly is at all times, and 
about the silliest thing the war office 
ever did was to issue an honor stripe for 
wounds. The man deserving of the great- 
est credit is not the man who gets 
wounded but the man who stays on in 
the trenches week after week and month 
after month, enduring the nervous strain 
and unnatural conditions, living like a 
rat in a hole in the ground. There are 
none who have been there for any length 
of time who do not welcome the sharp 
pain of a wound as a relief. 

The Germans opposite us, in their 
trenches at Bapaume, were, of course, in 
as bad a plight as we were. When I 
scouted down their trenches at night I 
found equipment and stores lying on top 
of the parapet. Evidently the mud in 
the bottom of their trenches was as bad 
as in ours, and anything dropped had to 
be fished for. Perhaps there were no deep 
dugouts just there. We would not allow 
our men to use these deep dugouts, as 
nothing so conduces to bad morale. 
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Once men get deep down out of range of 
the shells they are very, very reluctant 
to leave their “funk-holes.” A man has 
to be hardened to shell-fire before he is of 
any value as a fighter, and these deep dug- 
outs take men out of reach of most of the 
shells and when they come in the open 
again they have to be hardened anew. 

It is not generally a wise plan to occupy 
the old German trench, as he has the 
range of it very accurately, and anyway 
it is in most cases so badly battered about 
after our artillery has done with it as 
not to be at all superior as a residence 
to the shell-holes in front of it, and it is 
mostly full of dead Germans which are 
unearthed by the shells as often as we 
bury them. God knows the smell of a 
live German is not a pleasant thing to 
live near, but as for dead ones—! Our 
method was to construct a new trench 
about fifty yards in advance by linking 
up a chain of shell-holes and we felt the 
labor to be worth while when we saw the 
shells falling behind us, and it was not 
much harder than if we had had to clean 
out the old German trench. 

On our right flank there was a gap of a 
hundred yards that we patrolled two or 
three times a night, and in our net we 
sometimes caught some Germans who 
were lost. On one occasion a German 
with a string of water-bottles round his 
neck and a “grunt” that may have been 
a password stepped down into our trench. 
He had evidently been out to get water 
for himself and comrades from their near- 
est supply and taken the wrong turning! 
He made an attempt at a grin when 
he found where he was, and evidently 
thought the change could not be for the 
worse. He was so thick: in the head, 
however—I have known cows with more 
intelligence—that I wonder any other 
German being fool enough to trust him 
with such a valuable article as a water- 
bottle. 

We were planning to take a portion of 
the trench opposite, to straighten our line, 
and I had scouted down a hundred yards 
of it from behind and got a good idea of 
the strength with which it was held, tak- 
ing bearings of its position. The next 
night, as the attack was to take place at 
daybreak, I thought I had better go over 
and make sure that I had made no mis- 
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takes. I crossed over the first trench 
without any difficulty. There did not 
seem to be any one on guard. I then 
went toward their support lines where 
there seemed to be more men, mostly 
working parties. I passed these and, 
with unpardonable carelessness, stood 
up to have a look round, thinking that 
it was too dark for me to be seen. But I 
got a shock to find there was a sentry 
almost beside me, though he was, if any- 
thing, more scared than myself. He 
pulled the trigger without taking aim and 
naturally missed me, but if he had been 
wide-awake he could with ease have 
punctured me with his bayonet. I did 
not stop to pass the time of day with him, 
for the place seemed suddenly alive with 
Huns, as he called “Heinz, Heinz!”— 
probably the name of his corporal But 
I dived into a shell-hole and flattened 
myself as much as possible. As I was 
lost to sight and to memory too dear to 
be allowed to escape, they began to cover 
the ground with bombs. These all went 
well beyond me, and had it not been for 
“Butter-fingers” I might have escaped. 
But a bomb slipped from his hand, roll- 
ing into the hole in front of him. He 
jumped back into the safety of the trench 
and did not know that the bomb had 
fallen on me as it exploded. But J knew 
it—my left leg was broken in three places, 
twelve wounds in my right, and others on 
my back, twenty that afterward had to 
be dressed, not counting some other 
scratches. Then they came out to look 
for my friend, almost stepping on me, but 
after half an hour’s fruitless search they 
gave up. About two hours later I started 
home on my long, painful crawl. It took 
me about twenty minutes to pass the 
sentry near where I was lying, but after 
that there was no danger of discovery, 
the front line still appearing almost un- 
occupied; but I was getting dizzy and 
not sure of my direction. I knew, how- 
ever, where there was a derelict aeroplane 
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in No-Man’s Land, and made toward it. 
When I sighted this I was overcome with 
relief and laid my face in the mud for a 
while to recover. I had now crawled 
about six hundred yards, dragging my 
useless leg. And my elbows were skinned 
through, being used as grapples that I 
dug in the ground ahead, in that way 
dragging myself a few inches at a time. 
I knew our trenches were still about two 
hundred yards away, and the sweat of 
fear broke out on me as I remembered 
the two machine-guns in front of me that 
would fire on anything seen moving out 
there, and no one expected me to return 
that way. So I crawled higher up the 
line, where it was safer to enter, and a 
few yards from our trenches gave our 
scouting-call. Several of my boys came 
running out and tenderly picked me up. 
I was all in and could not move a muscle. 
My own boys would not allow the 
stretcher-bearers to touch me, but six of 
them put me on a stretcher and carried 
me over the top just as day was breaking. 
They would not go down into the com- 
munication trench or shell-holes, because 
they thought it would be too rough on 
me, and so carried me over the exposed 
ground, and when they got me to the 
dressing-station they said: “You will 
come back to us, sir, won’t you?” I 
said: “Yes, boys, you bet J will!” And 
you may bet that I shall a. soon as ever 
I am passed as fit again. 

The pain of my wounds was soon alto- 
gether forgotten, for each medical officer 
that examined me finished up with a 
liquid melody of the phrase, “Blighty 
for you!” My leave was long past due, 
and the very next day I was to report for 
transfer to the Australian wing of the 
Royal Flying Corps, which would have 
meant several weeks’ training in England, 
but “The best laid schemes o’ mice and 
men gang aft a-gley!’”—and there’s a 
Science shapes our ends, rough-hack them 
though Huns may ! 

















A TRAVELLER IN WAR-TIME 


BY WINSTON CHURCHILL 
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I 


WOULD speak first of a 
contrast—and yet I have 
come to recognize how im- 
agree it is to convey to 
the dweller in America the 
difference in atmosphere 
ee cone and France on the one 
hand and our country on the other. 
And when I use the word “atmosphere ” 
I mean the mental state of the peoples as 
well as the weather and the aspect of the 
skies. I have referred in another article 
to the anxious, feverish prosperity one be- 
holds in London and Paris, to that ap- 
parent indifference to the existence of a 
war of which one is ever aware, despite 
the presence on the streets of crowds of 
soldiers. Yet, along with this, one is ever 
conscious of pressure. The air is heavy; 
there is a corresponding lack of the 
buoyancy of mind which is the normal 
American condition. Perhaps, if German 
troops occupied New England and New 
York, our own mental barometer might 
be lower. It is difficult to say. At any 
rate, after an ocean voyage of nine days 
one’s spirits rise perceptibly as the ship 
nears Nantucket; and the icy-bright sun- 
light of New York harbor, the sight of the 
buildings aspiring to blue skies restore 
the throbbing optimism which with us is 
normal; and it was with an effort, when I 
talked to the reporters on landing, that 
I was able to achieve and express the pes- 
simism and darkness out of which I had 
come. Pessimism is perhaps too strong a 
word, and takes no account of the con- 
tinued unimpaired morale and determi- 
nation—now that we have come into the 
war—of the greater part of the British 
and French peoples. They expect much 
from us. Yet the impression was instan- 
taneous, when I set forth in the streets of 
New York, that we had not fully mea- 
sured the magnitude of our task—an im- 
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pression that has been amply confirmed 
as the weeks have passed. 

The sense of relief I felt was not only 
the result of bright skies and a high ba- 
rometer, of the palpable self-confidence 
of the pedestrians, of the white bread on 
the table and the knowledge that there 
was more, but also of the ease of accom- 
plishing things. I called for a telephone 
number and got it cheerfully and in- 
stantly. Isent several telegrams, and did 
not have to wait twenty minutes before 
a wicket while a painstaking official mul- 
tiplied and added and subtracted and 
paused to talk with a friend; the speed 
of the express in which I flew down-town 
seemed emblematic of America itself. 
I had been transported, in fact, into 
another world—my world; and in order to 
realize again that from which I had come 
I turned to a diary recording a London 
filled with the sulphur fumes of fog, 
through which the lamps of the taxis and 
buses shone as yellow blots reflected on 
glistening streets; or, for some reason 
still a greater contrast, a blue, blue No- 
vember Sunday afternoon in Paris, the 
Esplanade of the Invalides black with 
people—apathetic people—and the Inva- 
lides itself all etched in blue, as seen 
through the wide vista from the Seine. 

A few days later, with some children, 
I went to the Hippodrome. And it re- 
mained for the Hippodrome, of all places, 
to give me the thrill I had not achieved 
abroad, the thrill I had not experienced 
since the first months of the war. Mr. 
George Cohan accomplished it; expressed, 
as no one else has for me, the American 
spirit. The transport, with steam up, is 
ready to leave the wharf, the khaki-clad 
regiment of erect and vigorous young 
Americans marches across the great stage, 
the audience strains forward and begins 
to sing, under its breath, the words that 
proclaim, as nothing else perhaps pro- 
claims, how America feels. 
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“Send the word, send the word over there... 
We'll be o-ver, we’re coming o-ver, 
And we won’t come back till it’s o-ver, over 
there!” 

Is it the prelude of a tragedy? We 
have always been so successful, we Amer- 
icans. Are we to fail now? I am an 
American, and I do not believe we are to 
fail. But I am soberer, somehow a dif- 
ferent American than he who sailed away 
in August. Shall we learn other things 
than those that have hitherto been con- 
tained in our philosophy ? 

Of one thing Iam convinced. It is the 
first war of the world that is not a military 
war, although military genius is demand- 
ed, although it is the bloodiest war in his- 
tory. But other qualities are required; 
men and women who are not soldiers are 
fighting in it and will aid in victory. The 
pomp and circumstance, the thrills of 
other wars are lacking in this, the greatest 
of all. We had the thrills, even in Amer- 
ica, three years ago, when Britain and 
France and Canada went in. We tingled 
when we read of the mobilizing of the 
huge armies, of the leave-takings of the 
soldiers. We bought every extra for news 
of those first battles on Belgian soil. And 
I remember my sensations when in the 
province of Quebec in the autumn of 
1914, looking out of the car-window at 
the troops gathering on the platforms who 
were to go across the seas to fight for the 
empire and liberty. They were singing 
“Tipperary!” “Tipperary!” One sel- 
dom hears it now, and the way has 
proved long—longer than we reckoned. 
But we are singing “Over There!” 

In those first months of the war there 
was, we were told, in England and France 
a revival of “religion,”’ and indeed many 
of the books then written gave evidence 
of having been composed in exalted, mys- 
tic moods. I remember one in particu- 
lar, called ‘En Campagne,” by a young 
French officer. And then, somehow, the 
note of mystic exaltation died away, to be 
succeeded by a period of realism. Read 
“Le Feu,” which is most typical, which 
has sold in numberless editions. Here is 
a picture of that other aspect—the grim- 
ness, the monotony, and the frequent 
bestiality of trench life, the horror of 
slaughtering millions of men by highly 
specialized machinery, And yet, as an 
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American, I strike inevitably the note of 
optimism once more. Even now the truer 
spiritual goal is taking shape in the battle 
clouds, has been expressed in the world- 
reverberating phrases of our American 
President. Day by day the real issue is 
clearer, while the “religion” it implies 
embraces not one nation, wills not one 
patriotism, but humanity itself. I heard 
a Frenchwoman who had been deeply “ re- 
ligious” in the old sense exclaim: “I no 
longer have any faith in God; he is on the 
side of the Germans.” When the war 
began there were many evidences of a 
resurgence of that faith that God fights 
for nations, interferes in behalf of the 
“righteous” cause. When General Joffre 
was in America he was asked by one of 
our countrywomen how the battle of the 
Marne was won. ‘“‘ Madame,” he is re- 
ported to have said, “it was won by me, 
by my generals and soldiers.” The ten- 
dency to regard this victory, which we 
hope saved France and the Western 
humanitarian civilization we cherish, as 
a special interposition of Providence, as 
a miracle, has given place to the realiza- 
tion that the battle was won by the re- 
sourcefulness, science, and coolness of 
the French commander-in-chief. Science 
preserves armies, since killing, if it has to 
be done, is now wholly within that realm; 
science heals the wounded, transports 
them rapidly to the hospitals, gives the 
shattered something still to live for; and, 
if we are able to abandon the sentimental 
view and look facts in the face—as many 
anointed chaplains in Europe are doing— 
science not only eliminates typhoid but 
is able to prevent those terrible diseases 
that devastate armies and nations. And 
science is no longer confined to the physi- 
cal but has invaded the social kingdom, is 
able to weave a juster fabric into the gov- 
ernment of peoples. On all sides we are 
beginning to perceive a religion of self- 
reliance, a faith that God is on the side 
of intelligence—intelligence with a broad- 
er meaning than the Germans have given 
it, for it embraces charity. 


II 


Ir seems to me I remember, somewhere 
in the realistic novel I have mentioned— 
“Le Feu”—reading of singing soldiers, 
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and an assumption on the part of their 
hearers that such songs are prompted 
alone by a certain devil-may-care light- 
ness of heart which the soldier achieves. 
A shallow psychology (as the author 
points out), especially in these days of 
trench warfare! The soldier sings to hide 
his real feelings, perhaps to give vent to 
them. I am reminded of all this in con- 
nection with my trip to the British front. 
I left London after lunch on one of those 
dreary, gray days to which I have re- 
ferred, and rain had begun to splash angri- 
ly against the panes of the car windows be- 
fore we reached the coast. At five o’clock 
the boat pushed off into a black channel, 
whipped by a gale that drove the rain 
across the decks and into every passage 
and gangway. ‘The steamer was literally 
loaded with human beings, officers and 
men returning from a brief glimpse of 
home. There was nothing of the glory of 
war in the embarkation, and, to add to the 
sad and sinister effect of it, each man as 
he came aboard mounted the ladder and 
chose, from a pile on the combing, a sod- 
den life-preserver, which he flung around 
his shoulders as he went about in search 
of a shelter. The saloon below, where 
we had our tea, was lighted indeed, but 
sealed so tight as to be insupportable; 
and the cabin above, stifling too, was dark 
as a pocket. One stumbled over unseen 
passengers on the lounges, or sitting on 
kits on the floor. Even the hatch up 
which I groped my way to the deck above 
was filled, while on the deck there was 
standing-room only and not much of 
that. Mal de mer added to the discom- 
forts of many. At length I found an un- 
certain refuge in a gangway amidships, 
hedged in between unseen companions; 
but even here the rain stung our faces 
and the spray of an occasional comber 
drenched our feet, while through the 
gloom of the night only a few yards of 
white water were to be discerned. For 
three hours I stood there, trying to im- 
agine what was in the minds of these men 
with whose bodies I was in such intimate 
contact. They were going to a foreign 
land to fight, many of them to die, not in 
one of those adventurous campaigns of 
times gone by, but in the wet trenches 
or the hideous No Man’s Land between. 
What were the images they summoned up 
in the darkness? Visions of long-familiar 
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homes and long-familiar friends? And 
just how were they facing the future? 
Even as I wondeted, voices rose in a song, 
English voices, soldier voices. It was not 
“Tipperary,” the song that thrilled us a 
few years ago. I strove to catch the 
words: 


“T want to go home! 
I don’t want to go back to the trenches no more, 
Where there are bullets and shrapnel galore, 
I want to go home!” 


It was sung boisterously, in a defiant 
tone of mockery of the desire it expressed, 
and thus tremendously gained in pathos. 
They did want to go home—naturally. It 
was sung with the same spirit our men 
sing ““We won’t go back till it’s over, 
over there!” The difference is that these 
Britishers have been over there, have seen 
the horrors face to face; have tasted the 
sweets of home, and in spite of heartsick- 
ness and seasickness are resolved to see it 
through. Such is the morale of the Brit- 
ish army. I have not the slightest doubt 
that it will be the morale of our own army 
also, but at present the British are holding 
the fort. Tommy would never give up 
the war, but he has had a realistic taste 
of it, and his songs reflect his experience. 
Other songs reached my ears each night, 
above the hissing and pounding of the 
Channel seas, but the unseen group re- 
turned always to this. One thought of 
Agincourt and Crécy, of Waterloo, of 
the countless journeys across this same 
stormy strip of water the ancestors of 
these men had made in the past, and one 
wondered whether war were eternal and 
inevitable, after all. 

And what does Tommy think about it 
—this war? My own limited experience 
thoroughly indorses Mr. Galsworthy’s 
splendid analysis of British-soldier psy- 
chology that appeared in the December 
North American. The average man, with 
native doggedness, is fighting for the de- 
fense of England. The British Govern- 
ment itself, in its Reconstruction depart- 
ment for the political education of the 
wounded, has given partial denial to the 
old maxim that it is the soldier’s business 
not to think but to obey; and the British 
army is leavened with men who read and 
reflect in the long nights of watching in 
the rain, who are gaining ideas about con- 
ditions in the past and resolutions con- 
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cerning those of the future. The very 
army itself has had a miracle happen to 
it: it has been democratized—and with 
the cheerful consent of the class to which 
formerly the possession of commissions 
was largely confined. Gradually, to 
these soldier-thinkers, as well as to the 
mass of others at home, is unfolding the 
vision of a new social order which is in- 
deed worth fighting for and dying for. 


iit 


AT last, our knees cramped and our feet 
soaked, we saw the lights of the French 
port dancing across the veil of rain, like 
thistledowns of fire,and presently we were 
at rest ata stone quay. As I stood wait- 
ing on the deck to have my passport 
viséd, I tried to reconstruct the features 
of this little seaport as I had seen it, many 
years before, on a bright summer’s day 
when I had motored from Paris on my 
way to London. The gay line of hotels 
facing the water was hidden in the dark- 
ness. Suddenly I heard my name called, 
and I was rescued from the group of ci- 
vilians by a British officer who introduced 
himself as my host. It was after nine 
o’clock, and he had been on the lookout 
for me since half past seven. The effect 
of his welcome at that time and place was 
electrical, and I was further immensely 
cheered by the news he gave me, as we 
hurried along the street, that two friends 
of mine were here and quite hungry, hav- 
ing delayed dinner for my arrival. One 
of them was a young member of Con- 
gress who had been making exhaustive 
studies of the situation in Italy, France, 
and England, and the other one of our 
best-known writers. They were bound 
for London, and we sat around the table 
until nearly eleven, exchanging impres- 
sions and experiences. Then my officer 
declared that it was time to go home. 

“Home” proved to be the big chateau 
which the British Government has leased 
for the kindly purpose of entertaining 
such American guests as they choose to 
invite. It is known as the “American 
Chateau,” and in the early morning hours 
we reached it after a long drive through 
the gale. We crossed a bridge over a moat 
and traversed a huge stone hall to the 
Gothic drawing-room. Here a fire was 
crackling on the hearth, refreshments 
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were laid out, and the major in com- 
mand rose from his book to greet me. 
Hospitality, with these people, has at- 
tained to art, and, though I had come 
here at the invitation of his government, 
I had the feeling of being his personal 
guest in his own house. Presently he led 
the way up the stone stairs and showed 
me the room I was to occupy. 

I awoke to the sound of the wind whis- 
tling through the open lattice, and looking 
down on the ruffed blue waters of the 
moat I saw a great white swan at his 
morning toilet, his feathers dazzling in the 
sun. It was one of those rare crisp and 
sparkling days that remind one of our 
American autumn. A green stretch of 
lawn made a vista through the woods. 
Following the example of the swan, I 
plunged into the tin tub the orderly had 
placed beside my bed and went down to 
porridge in a glow. Porridge, for the 
major was Scotch, and had taught his 
French cook to make it as only the Scotch 
know how. Then, going out into the 
hall, from a table on which lay a contour 
map of the battle region, the major 
picked up a hideous mask that seemed to 
have been made for some barbarous revel- 
ries. 

“We may not strike any gas,” he said, 
“but it’s as well to be on the safe side,” 
whereupon he made me practise inserting 
the tube in the mouth, pinching the nos- 
trils instantly with the wire-covered nip- 
pers. He also presented me with a steel 
helmet. Thus equipped for any un- 
toward occurrence, putting on sweaters 
and heavy overcoats, and wrapping our- 
selves in the fur rugs of the waiting auto- 
mobile, we started off, with the gale on 
our quarter, for the front. 

Picardy, on whose soil has been shed 
so much English blood, never was more 
beautiful than on that October day. The 
trees were still in full leaf, the fields green, 
though the crops had been gathered, and 
the crystal air gave vivid value to every 
color in the landscape. From time to 
time we wound through the cobble-stoned 
streets of historic villages, each having its 
stone church and the bodkin-shaped stee- 
ple of blue slate so characteristic of that 
country. And, as though we were still in 
the pastoral times of peace, in the square 
of one of these villages a horse-fair was 
in progress, blue-smocked peasants were 
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trotting chunky ponies over the stones. 
It was like a picture from one of De Mau- 
passant’s tales. In other villages the 
shawled women sat knitting behind piles 
of beets and cabbages and apples, their 
farm-carts atilt in the sun. Again and 
again I tried to grasp the fact that the 
greatest of world wars was being fought 
only a few miles away—and failed. 

We had met, indeed, an occasional offi- 
cer or orderly, huddled in a greatcoat and 
head against the wind, exercising those 
wonderful animals that are the pride of 
the British cavalry and which General Sir 
Douglas Haig, himself a cavalryman, some 
day hopes to bring into service. We had 
overtaken an artillery train rumbling 
along toward the east, the men laughing 
and joking as they rode, as though they 
were going to manceuvres. Farther on, 
as the soldiers along the highroads and in 
the towns grew more and more numerous, 
they seemed so harmoniously part of the 
peaceful scene that war was as difficult 
to visualize as ever. Many sat about 
smoking their pipes and playing with the 
village children, others were in squads 
going to drill or exercise—something the 
Briton never neglects. The amazing thing 
to a visitor who has seen the trenches 
awash on a typical wet day, who knows 
that even billeting in cold farms and barns 
behind the lines can scarcely be compared 
to the comforts of home, is how these men 
keep well under the conditions. To say 
that they are well is to understate the 
fact: the ruddy faces and clear eyes and 
hard muscles—even of those who once 
were pale London clerks—proclaim a tri- 
umph for the system of hygiene of their 
army. 

Suddenly we came upon a house with a 
great round hole in its wall, and then up- 
on several in ruins beside the village street. 
Meanwhile, at work under the wind- 
swept trees of the highway, were strange, 
dark men from the uttermost parts of 
the earth, physiognomies as old as the 
tombs of Pharoah. It was, indeed, not 
so much the graven red profiles of priests 
and soldiers that came to my mind, but 
the singing fellaheen of the water-buck- 
ets of the Nile. And here, too, shovelling 
the crushed rock, were East Indians 
oddly clad in European garb, unmindful 
of the cold. That sense of the vastness 
of the British Empire, which at times is 
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so profound, was mingled now with a 
knowledge that it was fighting for its life, 
marshalling all its resources for Armaged- 
don. 

Saint Eloi is named after the good bish- 
op who ventured to advise King Dago- 
bert about his costume. And the church 
stands—what is left of it—all alone on 
the greenest of terraces that juts out 
toward the east; and the tower, ruggedly 
picturesque against the sky, resembles 
that of some crumbled abbey. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it has been a target for German 
gunners. Dodging an army-truck and 
rounding one of those military-traffic po- 
licemen one meets at every important 
carrefour we climbed the hill and left the 
motor among the great trees, which are 
still fortunately preserved. And we stood 
for a few minutes, gazing over miles and 
miles of devastation. Then, taking the 
motor once more, we passed through 
wrecked and empty villages until we came 
to the foot of Vimy Ridge. Notre Dame 
de Lorette rose against the sky-line to the 
north. 

Vimy and Notre Dame de Lorette— 
sweet but terrible names! Only a sum- 
mer had passed since Vimy was the scene 
of one of the bloodiest battles of the war. 
From a distance the prevailing color of 
the steep slope is ochre; it gives the effect 
of having been scraped bare in prepa- 
ration for some gigantic enterprise. A 
nearer view reveals a flush of green; na- 
ture is already striving to heal. From 
top to bottom it is pockmarked by shells 
and scarred by trenches—trenches every 
few feet, and between them tangled 
masses of barbed wire still clinging to the 
“knife rests” and corkscrew stanchions 
to which it had been strung. The huge 
shell-holes, revealing the chalk subsoil, 
were half-filled with water. And even 
though the field had been cleaned by those 
East Indians I had seen on the road, and 
the thousands who had died here buried, 
bits of uniform, shoes, and accoutrements 
and shattered rifles were sticking in the 
clay—and once we came across a portion 
of a bedstead. How it got there is a 
mystery. Painfully, pausing frequently 
to ponder over these remnants, so elo- 
quent of the fury of the struggle, slipping 
backward at every stop and despite our 
care getting tangled in the wire, we made 
our way up the slope. Buttercups and 

















daisies were blooming around the edges 
of the craters. 

As we drew near the crest the major 
warned me not to expose myself. “It 
isn’t because there is much chance of our 
being shot,” he explained, “but a matter 
of drawing the German fire upon others.” 
And yet I found it hard to believe—de- 
spite the evidence at my feet—that war 
existed here. The brightness of the day, 
the emptiness of the place, the silence— 
save for the humming of the gale—denied 
it. And then, when we had cautiously 
rounded a hummock at the top, my steel 
helmet was blown off—not by a shrapnel, 
but by the wind! I had neglected to 
tighten the chin-strap. 

Immediately below us I could make out 
scars like earthquake cracks running 
across the meadows—the front trenches. 
Both armies were buried like moles in 
these furrows. The country was spread 
out before us, like a map, with occasion- 
ally the black contour of a coal mound 
rising against the green, or a deserted 
shaft-head. I was gazing at the famous 
battle-field of Lens. Villages, woods, 
whose names came back to me as the 
major repeated them, lay like cloud shad- 
ows on the sunny plain, and the faintest 
shadow of all, far to the eastward, was 
Lens itself. I marked it by a single white 
tower. And suddenly another white 
tower, loftier than the first, had risen up! 
But even as I stared its substance seemed 
to change, to dissolve, and the tower was 
no longer to be seen. Not until then did 
I realize that a monster shell had burst 
beside the trenches in front of the city. 
Occasionally after that there came to my 
ears the muffled report of some hidden 
gun, and a ball like a powder-puff lay 
lightly on the plain, and vanished. But 
even the presence of these, oddly enough, 
did not rob the landscape of its air of 
Sunday peace. 

We ate our sandwiches and drank our 
bottle of white wine in a sheltered cut of 
the road that runs up that other ridge 
which the French gained at such an ap- 
palling price, Notre Dame de Lorette, 
while the major described to me some 
features of the Lens battle, in which he 
had taken part. I discovered inciden- 
tally that he had been severely wounded 
at the Somme. Though he had been a 
soldier all his life, and a good soldier, his 
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true passion was painting, and he drew 
my attention to the rare greens and silver- 
grays of the stones above us, steeped in 
sunlight—all that remained of the little 
church of Notre Dame—more beautiful, 
more significant, perhaps, as a ruin. It 
reminded the major of the Turners he had 


admired in his youth. After lunch we 
lingered in the cemetery, where the graves 
and vaults had been harrowed by shells; 
the trenches ran right through them. And 
here, in this desecrated resting-place of 
the village dead, where the shattered 
gravestones were mingled with barbed 
wire, death-dealing fragments of iron, and 
rusting stick-bombs that had failed to ex- 
plode, was a wooden cross, on which was 
rudely written the name of Hans Siebert. 
Mouldering at the foot of the cross was a 
gray woollen German tunic from which 
the buttons had been cut. 

We kept the road to the top, for Notre 
Dame de Lorette is as steep as Vimy. 
There we looked upon the panorama of 
the Lens battle-field once more, and 
started down the eastern slope, an ap- 
parently smooth expanse covered now 
with prairie grasses, in reality a labyrinth 
of deep ditches, dugouts, and pits; grew- 
some remnants of the battle lay half- 
concealed under the grass. We walked 
slowly, making desperate leaps over 
the trenches, sometimes perforce going 
through them, treading gingerly on the 
“duck board” at the bottom. We stum- 
bled over stick-bombs and unexploded 
shells. No plough can be put here—the 
only solution for the land for years to 
come is forest. Just before we gained the 
road at the bottom, where the car was 
awaiting us, we were startled by the sud- 
den flight of a covey of partridges. 

The skies were gray when we reached 
the banal outskirts of a town where the 
bourgeoise houses were modern, common- 
place, save those which had been enno- 
bled by ruin. It was Arras, one of those 
few magic names, eloquent with sugges- 
tions of medizval romance and art, in- 
trigue and chivalry; while upon their sig- 
nificance, since the war began, has been 
superimposed still another, no less elo- 
quent but charged with pathos. We 
halted for a moment in the open space 
before the railroad station, a compara- 
tively new structure of steel and glass, de- 
signed on geometrical curves, with an un- 
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inspiring, cheaply ornamented front. It 
had been, undoubtedly, the pride of the 
little city. Yet finding it here had at first 
something of the effect of the discovery of 
an office-building—let us say—on the site 
of the Reims Cathedral. Presently, how- 
ever, its emptiness, its silence began to 
have their effects—these and the rents 
one began to perceive in the roof. For it 
was still the object of the intermittent 
yet persistent fire of the German artillery. 
One began to realize that by these wounds 
it had achieved a dignity that transcended 
the mediocre imagination of its provin- 
cial designer. A fine rain had set in be- 
fore we found the square, and here indeed 
one felt a certain desolate satisfaction; 
despite the wreckage there the spirit of 
the ancient town still poignantly haunted 
it. Although the Hétel de Ville, which 
had expressed adequately the longings 
and aspirations, the civic pride of those 
bygone burghers, was razed to the ground, 
on three sides were still standing the va- 
ried yet harmoniously similar facades of 
Flemish houses made familiar by photo- 
graphs. Of some of these the plaster be- 
tween the carved beams had been shot 
away, the roofs blown off, and the tiny 
hewn rafters were bared to the sky. The 
place was empty in the gathering gloom of 
the twilight. The gayety and warmth of 
the hut erected in the Public Gardens 
which houses the British Officers’ Club 
were a relief. 

The experiences of the next day will re- 
main forever in my memory, etched, as it 
were, in sepia. My guide was a younger 
officer who had seen heroic service, and 
I wondered constantly how his delicate 
frame had survived in the trenches the 
constant hardship of such weather as now, 
warmly wrapped and with the car-cur- 
tains drawn, we faced. The inevitable, 
relentless rain of that region had set in 
again, the rain in which our own soldiers 
will have to fight, and the skies were of a 
darkness seldom known in America. The 
countryside was no longer smiling. After 
some two hours of progress we came, in 
that devastated district near the front, 
to an expanse where many monsters 
were clumsily cavorting like dinosaurs in 
primeval slime. At some distance from 
the road others stood apparently tethered 
in line, awaiting their turn for exercise. 
These were the far-famed tanks. Their 
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commander, or chief mahout—as I was 
inclined to call him—was a cheerful young 
giant of colonial origin, who has often 
driven them serenely across No Man’s 
Land and into the German trenches. He 
had been expecting us, and led me along a 
duck board over the morass, to where one 
of these leviathans was awaiting us. You 
crawl through a greasy hole in the bot- 
tom, and the inside is as full of machinery 
as the turret of the Pennsylvania, and you 
grope your way to the seat in front beside 
that of the captain and conductor, looking 
out through a slot in the armor over a 
waste of water and mud. From here you 
are supposed to operate a machine gun. 
Behind you two mechanics have started 
the engines with a deafening roar, above 
which are heard the hoarse commands of 
the captain as he grinds in his gears. Then 
you realize that the thing is actually mov- 
ing, that the bosses on the belt have man- 
aged to find a grip on the slime—and 
presently you come to the brink of what 
appears, to your exaggerated sense of per- 
ception, a bottomless chasm, with distant 
steep banks on the farther side that look 
unattainable and insurmountable. It is 
an old German trench, which the rains 
have worn and widened. You brace your- 
self, you grip desperately a pair of brass 
handles in front of you, while leviathan 
hesitates, seems to sit up on his haunches, 
and then gently buries his nose in the 
pasty clay and paws his way upward into 
the field beyond. It was like sitting in a 
huge rocking-chair. That we might have 
had a bump, and a bone-breaking one, I 
was informed after I had left the scene of 
the adventure. It all depends upon the 
skill of the driver. The monsters are not 
as tractable as they seem. 

That field in which the tanks manceu- 
vre is characteristic of the whole of this 
district of levelled villages and vanished 
woods, Imagine a continuous clay va- 
cant lot in one of our Middle Western 
cities on the rainiest day you can recall; 
and further imagine, on this limitless lot, 
a network of narrow-gauge tracks and 
wagon roads, a scattering of contractors’ 
shanties, and you will have some idea of 
the daily life and surroundings of one of 
our American engineer regiments, which 
is running a railroad behind the British 
front. Yet one has only to see these men 
and talk with them to be convinced of the 
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truth that human happiness and even hu- 
man health—thanks to modern science— 
are not dependent upon an existence in a 
Garden of Eden. I do not mean exactly 
that these men would choose to spend the 
rest of their existences in this waste, but 
they are happy in the consciousness of a 
job well done. It was really inspiring to 
encounter here the familiar conductors 
and brakemen, engineers and firemen, 
who had voluntarily, and for an ideal, left 
their homes in a remote and peaceful re- 
public three thousand miles away, to find 
contentment and a new vitality, a wider 
vision, in the difficult and dangerous task 
they were performing. They were fre- 
quently under fire—when they brought 
back the wounded or fetched car-loads of 
munitions to the great guns on the ridic- 
ulous little trains of flat cars with open- 
work wheels, which they named—with 
American humor—the Federal Express 
and the Twentieth Century Limited. 
And their officers were equally happy. 
Their colonel, of our regular Army En- 
gineer Corps, was one of those broad- 
shouldered six-footers who, when they 
walk the streets of Paris, compel pe- 
destrians to turn admiringly and give one 
a new pride in the manhood of our nation. 
Hospitably he drew us out of the wind and 
rain into his little hut, and sat us down 
beside the stove, cheerfully informing us 
that, only the night before, the gale had 
blown his door in, and his roof had started 
for the German lines. In a neighboring 
hut, reached by a duck board, we had 
lunch with him and his officers—baked 
beans and pickles, cakes and maple syrup. 
The American food, the American jokes 
and voices in that environment seemed 
strange indeed! But as we smoked and 
chatted about the friends we had in 
common, about political events at home 
and the changes that were taking place 
there, it seemed as if, we were in America 
once more.. The English officer listened 
and smiled in sympathy, and he re- 
marked, after our reluctant departure, 
that America was an extraordinary land. 

He directed our chauffeur to Bapaume, 
across that wilderness which the Germans 
had so wantonly made in their retreat to 
the Hindenburg line. Nothing could have 
been more dismal than our slow progress 
in the steady rain, through the deserted 
streets of this town. Home after home 
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had been blasted—their intimate yet 
harrowing interiors were revealed. The 
shops and cafés, which had been thor- 
oughly looted, had their walls blown out, 
but in many cases the signs of the van- 
ished and homeless proprietors still hung 
above the doors. I wondered how we 
should feel in New England if such an 
outrage had been done to Boston, for in- 
stance, or little Concord! The church, 
the great cathedral on its terrace, the 
bishop’s house, all dynamited, all cold and 
wet and filthy ruins! It was dismal, in- 
deed, but scarcely more dismal than that 
which followed; for at Bapaume we were 
on the edge of the battle-field of the 
Somme. And I chanced to remember 
that the name had first been indelibly im- 
pressed on my consciousness at a comfort- 
able breakfast-table at home, where I sat 
looking out on a bright New England gar- 
den. In the headlines and columns of 
my morning newspaper I had read again 
and again, during the summer of 1916, of 
Thiepval and La Boisselle, of Fricourt and 
Mametz and the Bois des Trénes. Then 
they had had a sinister but remote sig- 
nificance; now I was to see them, or what 
was left of them! 

As an appropriate and characteristic 
setting for the tragedy which had hap- 
pened here, the indigo afternoon could not 
have been better chosen. Description 
fails to do justice to the abomination of 
desolation of that vast battle-field in the 
rain, and the imagination refuses to recon- 
struct the scene of peace—the chateaux 
and happy villages, the forests and pas- 
tures, that flourished here so brief a time 
ago. In my fancy the long, low swells of 
land, like those of some dreary sea, were 
for the moment the subsiding waves of the 
cataclysm that had rolled here and ex- 
tinguished all life. Beside the road only 
the blood-red soil betrayed the sites of 
powdered villages; and through it, in 
every direction, trenches had been cut. 
Between the trenches the earth was torn 
and tortured, as though some sudden fos- 
silizing process, in its moment of supreme 
agony, had fixed it thus. On the hum- 
mocks were graves, graves marked by 
wooden crosses, others by broken rifles 
thrust in the ground. Shattered gun-car- 
riages lay in the ditches, modern cannon 
that had cost priceless hours of skilled 
labor; and once we were confronted by 
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one of those monsters, wounded to the 
death, I had seen that morning. The 
sight of this huge, helpless thing oddly re- 
called the emotions I had felt, as a child, 
when contemplating the dead elephants 
in the battle pictures of the armies of 
Babylonian and Persian kings. 

Presently, like the peak of some sub- 
merged land, we saw lifted out of that 
rolling waste the “Butt” of Warlencourt 
—the burial-mound of this modern Mara- 
thon. Itis honeycombed with dugouts in 
which the Germans who clung to it found 
their graves, while the victorious British 
army swept around it toward Bapaume. 
Everywhere along that road, which runs 
like an arrow across the battle-field to Al- 
bert, were graves. Repetition seems the 
only method of giving an adequate impres- 
sion of their numbers; and near what was 
once the village of Poziéres was the biggest 
grave of all, a crater fifty feet deep and 
a hundred feet across. Seven months the 
British sappers had toiled far below in the 
chalk, digging the passage and chamber; 
and one summer dawn, like some tropical 
volcano, it had burst directly under the 
German trench. Long we stood on the 
slippery edge of it, gazing down at the 
tangled wire and litter of battle that 
strewed the bottom, while the rain fell 
pitilessly. Just such rain, said my offi- 
cer-guide, as had drenched this country 
through the long winter months of prep- 
aration. “We never got dry,” he told 
me; and added with a smile, in answer to 
my query: “Perhaps that was the reason 
we never caught colds.” And it may be, 
when the history of this war is all written, 
that this battle will prove in one great 
respect to be the most dramatic and sig- 
nificant of all. In it not only the mettle 
of the British army but that of the Brit- 
ish nation and empire were tested. In 
that summer of 1916 Britain was ready to 
strike. One recalls the prophetic excla- 
mation of the German General von Bue- 
low before the blow fell: “If we lose this 
battle, it will be fatal!” 

When we entered Albert, the starting- 
point of the British advance, there was 
just light enough to see the statue of the 
Virgin leaning far above us over the 
street. The church-tower on which it had 


once stood erect had been struck by a 
German shell, but its steel rod had bent 
and not broken. 


Local superstition de- 
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clares that when the Virgin of Albert falls 
the war will be ended. 


IV 


I come home impressed with the fact 
that Britain has learned more from this 
war than any other nation, and will prob- 
ably gain more by that knowledge. We 
are all wanting, of course, to know what 
we shall get out of it, since it was forced 
upon us; and of course the only gain 
worth considering—as many of those to 
whom its coming has brought home the 
first glimmerings of social science are 
beginning to see—is precisely a newly 
acquired vision of the art of self-govern- 
ment. It has been unfortunately neces- 
sary—or perhaps fortunately necessary— 
for the great democracies to turn their 
energies and resources and the inventive 
ingenuity of their citizens to the organiza- 
tion of armies and indeed of entire popu- 
lations to the purpose of killing enough 
Germans to remove democracy’s exterior 
menace. The price we pay in human life 
is appallingly unfortunate. But the ne- 
cessity for national organization social- 
izes the nation capable of it; or, to put 
the matter more truly, if the socializing 
process had anticipated the war—as it 
had in Great Britain—the ability to 
complete it under stress is the test of a 
democratic nation; and hence the test of 
democracy, since the socializing process 
becomes international. Britain has stood 
the test, even from the old-fashioned 
militarist point of view, since it is ap- 
parent that no democracy can wage a 
sustained great war unless it is socialized. 
After the war she will probably lead all 
other countries in a sane and scientific 
liberalization. The encouraging fact is 
that not in spite of her liberalism, but 
because of it, she has met military Ger- 
many on her own ground and, to use a 
vigorous expression, gone her one better. 
Britain’s democratized army is better sup- 
plied and more scientifically organized 
than the despot-led forces that oppose it. 
Taking all factors into account, there is 
now no finer army in the world. In 1914, 
as armies go to-day, it was a mere handful 
of men whose officers belonged to a mili- 
tary caste. Brave men and brave offi- 
cers, indeed! But at present it is a war 
organization of an excellence which the 
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Germans, even at the height of their effi- 
ciency, never achieved. I have nospace 
to enter into a description of the amazing 
system, of the network of arteries con- 
verging at the channel ports and spread- 
ing out until it feeds and clothes every 
man of those millions, furnishes him 
with newspapers and tobacco, and gives 
him the greatest contentment compati- 
ble with the conditions under which 
he has to live. The number of shells 
flung at the enemy is only limited by the 
lives of the guns that fire them. I should 
like to tell with what swiftness, under the 
stress of battle, the wounded are hurried 
back to the coast and even to England 
itself. I may not state the thousands 
carried on leave every day across the 
channel and back again—in spite of sub- 
marines. But I went one day through 
Saint Omer, with its beautiful church and 
little blue chateau, past the rest-camps 
of the big regiments of guards to a sea- 
port on the downs, formerly a quiet lit- 
tle French town, transformed now into 
an ordered Babel. The term is paradoxi- 
cal, but Iletit stand. English, Irish, and 
Scotch from the British Isles and the ends 
of the earth mingle there with Indians, 
Egyptians, and the chattering Mongolians 
in queer fur caps who work in the bakeries. 

I went through one of these bakeries, 
almost as large as an automobile factory, 
fragrant with the aroma of two hundred 
thousand loaves of bread. This bakery 
alone sends every day to the trenches two 
hundred thousand loaves made from the 
wheat of western Canada! Of all sights 
to be seen in this place, however, the 
reclamation “plant” is the most wonder- 
ful. It covers acres. Everything which 
is broken in war, from a pair of officer’s 
field-glasses to a nine-inch howitzer car- 
riage is mended here—if it can be mended. 
Here, when a battle-field is cleared, every 
article that can possibly be used again is 
brought; and the manager pointed with 
pride to the furnaces in his power-house, 
which formerly burned coal and now are 
fed with refuse—broken wheels of gun- 
carriages, sawdust, and even old shoes. 
Hundreds of French girls and even Ger- 
man prisoners are resoling and patching 
shoes with the aid of American machin- 
ery, and even the uppers of such as are 
otherwise hopeless are cut in spirals into 
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laces. Tunics, breeches, and overcoats 
are mended by tailors; rusty camp cook- 
ers are retinned, and in the foundries the 
precious scraps of cast iron are melted 
into braziers to keep Tommy in the 
trenches warm. In the machine-shops the 
injured guns and cannon are repaired. 
German prisoners are working there, too. 
Ata distance, in their homely gray tunics, 
with their bullet-shaped heads close- 
cropped and the hairs standing out like 
the needles of a cylinder of a music-box, 
they had the appearance of hard citi- 
zens who had become rather sullen con- 
victs. Some wore spectacles. A closer 
view revealed that most of them were 
contented, and some actually cheerful. 
None, indeed, seemed more cheerful than 
a recently captured group I saw later, 
who were actually building the barbed- 
wire fence that was to confine them! 

My last visit in this town was to the 
tiny hut on a “corner lot,” in which the 
Duchess of Sutherland has lived now for 
some years. As we had tea she told me 
she was going on a fortnight’s leave to 
England; and no Tommy in the trenches 
could have been more excited over the 
prospect. Her own hospital, which occu- 
pies the rest of the lot, is one of those 
marvels which individual initiative and a 
strong social sense such as hers has pro- 
duced in this war. Special enterprise was 
required to save such desperate cases as 
are made a specialty of here, and all that 
medical and surgical science can do has 
been concentrated, with extraordinary 
success, on the shattered men who are 
brought to her wards. That most of the 
horrible fractures I saw are healed, and 
healed quickly—thanks largely to the 
drainage system of our own Doctor Car- 
rel—is not the least of the wonders of the 
remarkable times in which we live. 

The next day, Sunday, I left for Paris, 
bidding farewell regretfully to the last 
of my British-officer hosts. He seemed 
like an old, old friend—though I had 
known him but afew days. Icansee him 
now as he waved me a good-by from the 
platform in his Glengarry cap and short 
tunic and plaid trousers. He is the 
owner of a castle and some seventy square 
miles of land in Scotland alone, yet for the 
comfort of his nation’s guests, he toils 
like a hired courier. 
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By Stuart Rivers 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY O. F. SCHMIDT 


SHE TER each frequent station 
#4 the train-crew hurried back 
4 into the warmly lighted 
f coach, slatting the water 
from their caps, turning 
down the collars of their 
coats, and cursing softly at the vileness of 
the weather. Rain in torrents swashed 
against the windows, while the wind 
shrieked in answer to the screams from 
the fighting engine. Blurred circles of 
light, spotting out a lonely farmhouse, ap- 
peared in the outside blackness, then went 
out as the cars lurched around a bend. 
The one passenger-coach was. deserted 
save by a few belated travellers whom 
stern necessity forced out into the storm. 
In front of where the trainmen sat a stout 
lady tried vainly to catch a few winks of 
sleep, her head resting against her hand. 
Farther forward a man hunched himself 
into his overcoat and stared moodily at 
the axes and crowbars in their glass case, 
and a dozen seats ahead of him came 
a small group of travelling actors, three 
women and two men, their suitcases fill- 
ing the racks overhead and overflowing 
to the seats in front and to the side. 

The man who had been hunched into 
his overcoat rose stiffly to his feet and 
walked forward to the water-cooler, where 
he braced himself against the wall while 
he juggled with a paper cup, the other oc- 
cupants of the car watching him in lan- 
guid half-wonder, marvelling that any 
one could think of water on such a night, 
much less drink it; but the man, uncon- 
scious of their thoughts, emptied the cup 
three times before he started back down 
the aisle. Half-way back to his seat his 
eyes were attracted by a crumpled news- 
paper and dropping down on the nearest 
cushion he attempted to forget his bore- 
dom in a perusal of the news. After a 
time he became conscious of voices and he 
glanced over the top of the paper at the 
man and girl in the seat ahead. 

“T’'ll get my chance some day, Jim, 
you see if I don’t,” the girl was saying. 
448 





“That’s what I’m goin’ on for. IfI didn’t 
think that, I’d stop. I'd want t’ quit 
right now, ’cause what’d be the use of go- 
in’ on? But you wait and see; some day 
I’ll be on Broadway, and have my name 
up in electric lights too.” 

The man with the paper showed his in- 
terest in the speaker by leaning forward 
in an effort to catch a glimpse of her face. 
All he could see was one rounded cheek 
and a bit of her neck as it disappeared into 
the cheap fur collar. 

“T know how you feel about it, Beth,” 
the girl’s companion answered. “TI use t’ 
feel that way myself, before I was shoved 
into the discards, but after eight years of 
one-night stands most of the glimmer o’ 
Broadway has got dimmed, at least it has 
for me.” 

“Actors,” thought the man with the 
paper; then he added, with a little shake 
of his head: “Poor devils.” 

“Tt ain’t so bad,” the man in front con- 
tinued, turning his head so a trifle more 
of his thin, bony face was visible. “It 
ain’t so bad if you look at it right. Nights 
like this is the worst, but then—I don’t 
care what you’re doin’, nor no matter 
what kind of a job you’re up against, 
you'll always get nights like this mixed 
up with the soft moonlights. The way I 
look at it is this—a feller’s got to take 
what’s comin’ to him.” 

“Oh, don’t get away with the idea that 
I think life up top’s all joy and bliss!” the 
girl exclaimed. “I’ve been long enough 
with the game to know there’s some hard 
work to it, no matter how big you get to 
be. If it was only the work I’d rather be 
a stenographer, or a clerk. They think 
they have it rough, but it.aim’t nothin’ to 
our job. It ain’t that, it’S somethin’ dif- 
ferent than that. I know every one gives 
you the loud laugh when you come any- 
thing about art, but that’s what I mean. 
I'd like to get a chance to see if I could 
put it over. You know the stuff we’ve 
got to hand out . 

“T ought to,” answered the mah inter- 
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rupting. “I’ve been doin’ it for thirty- 
five years, started the day I was born.” 

“_and the bunch we get up against. 
What chance have we to put anything 
good over on that crowd? They know 
we’re bum, they know we’re a bum show, 
because if we wasn’t, we wouldn’t come. 
Why, say, if Belasco was to put Warfield 
himself in your part to-night, the bunch 
out front would go home sayin’ he was 
pretty punk. Ain’t that right?” 

The man with the paper smiled slightly 
as he leaned still farther to the side in an 
endeavor to catch a better view of the 
girl ahead. He could see that she was 
young and quite pretty, with gray eyes 
hedged about with long black lashes, and 
as she smiled at her companion he caught 
a flash of white teeth between her curving 
red lips. 

“Oh, I dunno,” the thin man replied. 
“T know our bunch ain’t top-liners, and I 
know we don’t get bill-toppers’ pay, but, 
then—we ain’t payin’ bill-toppers’ ex- 
penses, so I guess we’re about as well off 
as the next. You know what the old say- 
in’ is—it ain’t what you earn that counts, 
it’s what you have to spend. I manage 
to lay aside some, and so does Williams 
and his wife, and Mrs. Mann. Then you 
got to hand it to us that we’re a lot above 
the other bum gangs that travel outside 
the circuits. You can stay with us ’till 
the pond freezes and you won’t see no 
rough stuff pulled. I’d just as soon cash 
in as travel with some gangs I know of.” 

“Tt ain’t that,’ the girl insisted. “It 
ain’t that I don’t like you and the others. 
I ain’t sayin’ anythin’ about them, or the 
show. I just want a chance to see if I 
could get away with what art there is in 
the game. I want to see if I could take 
a crowd and make ’em laugh because I 
wanted ’em to, or cry because I said so. 
Oh, you know what I mean.”’ 

The girl’s companion leaned back with 
along sigh. ‘I—lI was beginnin’ to think 
you was kinda settlin’ down,” he said 
after a silence. “Don’t you kind of like 
it any better than you did?” 

“Oh, I like you, Jim,”’ the girl said, put- 
ting her hand on his arm with a sud- 
den motion. ‘ But—well—why couldn’t 
you get into the big game too, Jim? 
We’re real good friends—and your work’s 
good 
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“No, itain’t,” Jim interrupted. “There 
ain’t nothin’ to my work—or me either. 
I’m just one o’ the discards, I’m just a 
ham, and the stuff I turn out is just ham 
stuff. But—well, I don’t blame you 
none, not a bit. I suppose if I was in 
your shoes I’d want a goat it myself. Oh, 
you can do it all right, there ain’t no one 
knows that any better’n I do—but——” 

A screech came back in hoarse small- 
ness from the engine. It brought the 
brakeman out of his doze with a start, for 
he rose, grasping his lantern by the round 
wire handle, and walked to the door. 
“Summerville, Summerville!” he _bel- 
lowed, and this cry brought the man with 
the paper to his feet. Also the little group 
of actors showed signs of animation, for 
they hurriedly shoved themselves into 
rain-coats and snatched their baggage 
from the racks. The man with the paper 
walked back to his seat, secured his grip, 
and was on the car-steps when the train 
came to a jolting halt. 

“Hello, Billy Kimble!” exclaimed a 
long-coated figure as the traveller set 
his feet on the shining platform. “We 
thought you would give it up—night’s so 
bad.” 

“Hello, Ed!” exclaimed Kimble in re- 
ply, as he grasped his friend’s hand. 
“Not me; you don’t know how I snatched 
at a chance for a vacation.”’ 

“Let’s get out of this!” exclaimed 
Towers. ‘Come on,” and he led the way 
to a waiting automobile. When they had 
left the station and were splashing down 
the bright pathway of the lamps Kimble 
turned to his friend and asked: 

“Ts there a show here to-night?” 

“T don’t know—why, yes, I believe so. 
I think I saw the posters. Why?” 

“T came up with the troupe,” Kimble 
answered. “I'd like to go—that is, if you 
don’t mind?”’ He smiled to himself in the 
darkness as he thought of the girl’s eager 
voice and the flash of her white teeth. 

“What!” shouted the other. “You 
don’t mean that?” 

“Certainly I do,’ Kimble answered. 

“No! Not really; why, they’re terrible 
things. They haven’t any scenery, and 
it’s nothing but a moving-picture theatre, 
and for heaven’s sake don’t be foolish. 
Besides I’ve learned a lot of new wrinkles 
at billiards 1 want to stump you on.” 
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“The billiards can wait,” answered 
Kimble. ‘And to-morrow the strollers 
will have flown. I should like to go; so be 
a good boy and come along.” 

“You meanit? You're not joking, are 
you? Hang it, I can’t see your face.” 

“Absolutely,” was the answer. “I 
would like very much to see her work.” 

“Her! Oh, then, you’re in love.” 

“No,” laughed Kimble. “I’m not in 
love; what made you think that?” 

“Well, the only reason I can conceive 
for any one wanting to sit through that 
show is because they’re in love with some 
one in it. Or else they never saw a 
show before; but a great playwright like 
you——”’ : 

“Never mind the ‘great’ part of it,” 
returned Kimble, laughing; but he knew 
he had carried his point. 

That evening Kimble and his friend 
Towers entered the splendid door of the 
“movie” house and groped about in the 
darkness for a seat. “ What’s the name 
of the awful thing?” Towers asked when 
they were at last settled in their places. 

“Didn’t you notice when you came 
in?” replied Kimble, with a short laugh. 
“Tt’s my play, ‘The Windrows.’ ” 

“You don’t mean it! Can they af- 
ford to pay you for it?” 

“Afford to pay! I guess not. 
steal it.” 

“Can’t you do something about it?” 
inquired Towers indignantly. 

“Stop them, you mean? Not for 
worlds. I wouldn’t miss seeing that girl 
play ‘Nancy’ for all the royalties I ever 
received for it. It ought to be a liberal 
education—on how it should not be 
done.” 

A series of films at last came to an end 
and the footlights blazed in front of the 
tiny stage. Kimble sat up expectantly 
and a moment later the curtain slowly 
and jerkingly rolled itself up on the long 
pole. 

“Great,’”’ whispered Towers. “Is this 
supposed to be Nancy’s studio?”’ 

“Tt’s supposed to be, but that’s about 
all you can say for it. Notice the old 
hair-cloth sofa and the crayon-portrait 
easel. This is going to be rich.” 

The thin man, the girl’s companion of 
the afternoon, appeared in the part of the 
young Westerner who had come to New 
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York to study art. 


His studio was sup- 
posed to be across the hall and his en- 
trance comes after a knock on the door, 


which he hesitatingly opens. In the 
New York production of the play this 
character was taken by Bert Lowland, 
and Mr. Lowland’s entrance was some- 
thing to sit up nights to see. Two friends 
of Nancy’s enter, to discover Lowland 
lolling in an easy chair, a cigarette be- 
tween his lips and one of Nancy’s sketches 
in his hands. The visitors are old friends 
of Nancy’s family and their sense of pro- 
priety is outraged at this familiarity be- 
tween the two studios. This is the thread 
of the opening scene, but it was a thing 
hard to follow in that moving-picture 
theatre in Summerville. 

Kimble groaned to himself as he heard 
the lines he had spent so many weary 
hours of toil on being hashed to pieces by 
these strolling players. The business of 
the thing three parts gone to the four 
winds, and with half the lines missing, he 
found himself wishing he had taken his 
friend’s advice and remained at home 
with the billiards; but when the young 
girl with the dark-fringed eyes appeared 
on the stage in the guise of Nancy the 
atmosphere of the stuffy little theatre un- 
derwent a sudden change. 

She came with a laugh and a skip, 
throwing her cheap muff and fur collar on 
the hair-cloth sofa with just the air Kim- 
ble had had in mind so many months be- 
fore when the character first came into 
his head. She picked up the loose threads 
of the scene and set it on its feet; she cov- 
ered the lack of the other actors; in fact, 
she was the scene, taking it up bodily and 
passing it across the line of electric globes 
exactly as she wanted the audience to re- 
ceive it. Kimble forgot the cheap setting. 
The girl had turned the tiny stage into the 
studio in Paris, the studio where he had 
lived, the studio he had had in mind 
when he wrote the play. The skylight 
was overhead; the cries of the newsboys 
came in through the open pane—cries in 
French, in the French of the Quarter. 
He could almost hear the man next door 
singing, ‘“‘Take me back to old New 
York—” as he always did after receiving 
a letter with an Ithaca postmark. Kim- 
ble knew the café was only around the 
corner, where he could go and be sure of 
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meeting the old crowd—Americans and 
English, Italians from the South, Danes 
from the North—all good chaps, all in 
one school or another, all striving for the 
elusive art. He caught himself listening 
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“T’m no judge, but it seems to me she 
gets away with it as well as that girl you 
put on in New York. What do you 
think?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Kimble 





‘** What chance have we to put anything good over on that crowd? They know we’re bum.” 
—Page 449. 


for the sound of pattering little feet on 
the bleak stairway. Babbette should 
“Hah!” exclaimed Kimble, bringing 
himself back from his dreams with a start. 
“What the deuce was I thinking of? 
That girl has fairly bewitched me. What 
do you think of her?” he added, turning 
to his friend. 
“Blessed if I know,” Towers answered. 








slowly. “I don’t know.” Then after a 
moment he burst out. ‘You know what 
I’m going to do, Ed? I’m going to offer 
her that part Miss Stevens had, and I’m 
going to do it right now, too—you wait 
here.” 

Kimble rose to his feet and walked 
down the aisle and through the door at 
the side which gave entrance to the stage. 
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The girl had turned the tiny stage into the studio in Paris, the studio where he had lived. —Page 450 


No one barred his way, though after the 
door had closed and he stood in the nar- 
row wings several looked at him in sur- 
prise with a “what-do-you-want-back- 
here” expression, but Kimble had been 
on too many stages to be bothered by 
curious glances and he stepped up to the 
thin man who was watching Nancy from 
the back wings. 

“T beg your pardon,” Kimble began; 
“T have come around to present my card 
to the young lady taking the part of 
‘Nancy.’ ”’ 

The tall man’s usually good-natured 
face set into hard lines as he listened to 
Kimble’s words. ‘Oh,’ he said under 
his breath; ‘you have, have you? I 
suppose you think that just because that 
girl’s out there on the stage, you can ‘s 

“Just one moment,” Kimble inter- 
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rupted. “I understand you; possibly you 


don’t understand me. I have been more 
or less mixed up with stage people all my 
life; in fact, I wrote the play you are now 
stealing, ‘The Windrows.’”’ 
his card to the other and continued: 
“My name is Kimble, William R. Kim- 
ble.” 

The tall man looked in blank wonder 
from the card to Kimble’s smiling face; 
then, with a little gasp, he exclaimed: 
“My God—Mr. Kimble—you ain’t go- 
in’ t’ have us pinched, are you? Is that 
what you wanna see Beth about? It 
ain’t her fault; don’t lay the blame on her. 
She don’t even know we’re snitchin’ ‘The 
Windrows.’ That’s straight, if I’m to 
die for it. If you gotta take it out on 
some one, take it out on me.” 

“T said before, you didn’t understand,”’ 





He offered . 








Kimble smiled. “I know as well as you 
that I could arrest you, but that wasn’t 
my intention when I came around here. 
I wished to see the young lady, to have a 
talk with her—I was rather taken with 
her work.” 

The other continued to stare in wonder; 
then over his long face there passed an 
expression almost of fright. He reached 
out a hand and drew Kimble back into 
the shadow of the wall, at the same time 
exclaiming: “What’d you mean, Mr. 


Kimble? Tell me what you mean.” 
“Why,” answered Kimble, surprised 

at the excitement in his listener’s face, 

I said I 


“what’s so very odd in that? 
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was taken with her work and I thought I 
would see her. I might be able to——” 

“T get you,” said Jim, interrupting. “I 
know what you're goin’ t’ say. You're 
goin’ t’ offer her a job in New York—on 
the big stage—under you—ain’t that it ?”’ 

“Something—” but again Jim inter- 
rupted. 

“You're goin’ t’ take her out o’ this 
life, this here dog’s life, and put her where 
she’ll be in line t’ make a big name for 
herself. Where she'll be famous in a few 
years, that’s it, ain’t it? But say, Mr. 
Kimble—please—for the love of God— 
please go ’way and don’t tell her nothin’ 
like that. If you got some one you care 
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about, think how you feel toward her, an’ 
go away—let her be where she is. Will 
your” 

“I’m afraid we don’t understand each 
other very well,’ Kimble insisted. “TI 
am—” but the other man would not let 
him finish. 

“T know all about that, and I know 
Beth had the makin’ of a top-liner in her 
little body; no one knows that any bet- 
ter’n me. But she’s the only thing I got 
in this world that brings me any happi- 
ness, I’ve been cheated out o’ everything 
else, everything—ever since I was a kid. 
Every man has a right to a little o’ the 
bright side o’ life—you’re gettin’ yours— 
every one’s gettin’ their’s—all but me. 
You're a playwright; you know what sort 
o’ life this one-night stand is. I’ve been 
at it ever since I was born, an’ my mother 
before me—then a year ago Beth joined 
our crowd—she’s one 0’ God’s own angels, 
Mr. Kimble, I’m tellin’ you that straight. 
She likes me a lot, and after a little more 
time I think she’d marry me—you don’t 
know what Beth means to me. It’s lone- 
some in a show like this, but since she 
came, why, every hotel dump we get into 
seems like home. She’d even turn a bum 
baggage-car into a Harlem flat—and now 
she’s goin’ away.” 

“Well, really,” began Kimble, embar- 
rassed at this outburst. “I’m sure my 
intentions were all for the best, and I 
must say, if you don’t mind, I think you 
are rather selfish in your wishes. It seems 
to me that if I loved a girl the way you 
seem to care for this young lady I should 
wish her to have every chance in the 
world. I happened to sit behind you this 
evening coming up on the train, and I 
overheard her.tell you that some day she 
wanted a chance to see what she could do. 
Now I’m offering that chance and you 
stand in the way. Do you think that’s 
hardly fair to her?” 

“Say, Mr. Kimble, have you ever been 
in love with a girl?” Jim asked. 

“T don’t see what that has to do with 
it. She is a girl who could make a name 
for herself if she had the opportunity. 
But I suppose I was a little forward in 
coming back here—in other words, it’s 
none of my business, as you are no doubt 
saying to yourself. But one thing more— 
and then I will go—I should dislike very 
much having this thing hang over my 
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head; it’s quite a responsibility taking a 
girl’s one chance away from her; but, as 
you said, or intimated, it’s none of my 
business and I’m sorry I disturbed you.” 

Kimble nodded smilingly and turned 
again toward the door. Jim’s tall, un- 
gainly figure hunched forward as he 
watched the young man move away from 
him; just for an instant he hesitated, torn 
between the picture Kimble had drawn 
and his love for the little gray-eyed gir] 
laughing so merrily out there before the 
footlights. In that moment of indecision 
centuries seemed to pass—all the misery, 
all the regret he was to live through be- 
cause of that lost opportunity passed in 
review before his mental vision. He 
knew how empty would be his love, 
clouded and overcast by this black shad- 
ow—this secret which would be forever 
popping up between himself and _ his 
sweetheart. As he stood there, watching 
Kimble reach out his hand for the knob of 
the door, doubt grew in his breast—fear 
and regret—and with a half-articulate cry 
he rushed across the stage and grasped 
Kimble by the arm, whispering fiercely: 
“Wait!” 

“Well?” asked Kimble, half-turning. 

“Don’t—” began Jim. “I—I don’t 
wanna have you go away thinkin’ hard 
thoughts of me. I ain’t as bad as it looks 
on the face o’ it. I want you t’ under- 
stand——” 

“Oh, I understand,” Kimble said; he 
still remained the disinterested outsider. 
He felt he had put something within the 
reach of this girl, something she would 
probably never have again, but if she 
chose to lose it, or if this man chose to 
lose it for her, it was, as he said, none of 
his business. “ You needn’t bother to ex- 
plain; it’s nothing to me, one way or the 
other.” 

“Ves, I know that—but I want t’ 
think. You sprung this on me awful sud- 
den. I guess I was struck all in a heap. 
I didn’t know what I was sayin’. But I 
was wrong. It never would be fair to her. 
Will you wait till she comes off? it’ll only 
be a minute now.” 

“Just as you say,” Kimble answered. 
“But are you sure you know what you 
want this time?” 

“T guess so,” said Jim slowly. “When 
a feller is put up against questions like 
this one, that he has to decide all in a 
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“I know how it'll be: - . . you'll forget there ever was such a feller asvme in the world.”’—Page 456. 
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minute, then the only time he is sure is 
when it’s too late, and at that he wakes 
up to find he was probably wrong. You 
wait and tell her what you told me; she’s 
the one who has the say in this matter, 
not me.” : 

“This is Mr. Kimble, Beth,” Jim ex- 
plained a few minutes later. ‘“He’s the 
man who wrote the show we’re—we’re 
playin’. He’s got somethin’ he wants t’ 
say to you, and when he gets through I’m 
goin’ t’ tell you what I said when he 
sprung iton me. Goahead, Mr. Kimble.” 
Jim’s voice was intensely serious and the 
girl looked from one to the other with 
startled eyes. 

“Why,” began Kimble, “I was out 
front to-night, and I liked your work. I 
liked it so much, in fact, that I came 
around to offer you a part in my New 
York show. I don’t think it could be 
‘Nancy’—not quite yet, but some 
day——” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Beth, drawing her 
breath in a lost gasp; then she turned to 
Jim with shining eyes. “Is it really so? 
Does he mean it? Does he mean that 
I’m going to get achance at last? It has 
come—is that what he means?” 

“Tt’s all straight, little girl,’ Jim an- 
swered slowly. “I knew you were goin’ 
t’ get it some day. It was the one thing I 
lived in dread of. Now it’s come, and 
when he sprung it on me I was low 
enough to ask him to clear out without 
seein’ you. I didn’t want you to go.” 

“Why didn’t you want me to go, 
Jim?” asked the girl in wonder. “You 
didn’t want me to go? Why, Jim?” 

“’Cause, Beth—’cause—I—I’ve been 
awful happy since I’ve known you. The 
life ain’t been hard at all, with you on the 
train, and you all the time with the show. 
It’s been the only bit of happiness I’ve 
ever had, and I tried to hang onto it; Mr. 
Kimble’ll tell you I did.” 

“Why, Jim?” asked the girl again, 
searching his face with her eyes—“ why 
didn’t you want me to go?” 

“Cause, Beth, I love you; that’s 
why,” Jim answered huskily. “I know 
how it’ll be: you'll get down there with 
the big fellers, and you'll forget there ever 
was such a feller as me in the world. I 
know it was mean and little of me, but I 
couldn’t help it. I was only tryin’ t’ keep 
you—’cause I love you.” 
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The girl’s gray eyes were clouded with 
tears as she reached out her hands and 
took Jim’s bony fist in her grasp. ‘Don’t 
worry, Jim. I’m not goin’ very far away, 
not if you want me to stay. "Cause, Jim 
—I—I love you too,” and she hid her face 
against the astonished man’s coat. 

“Beth,” Jim whispered intently, “you 
don’t know what you’re sayin’. You 
don’t understand. He’s offerin’ you the 
chance you’ve always wanted, and you’re 
lettin’ it slide. Don’t do that, little girl. 
Think! You just gotta think now.” 

“T’m thinkin’,” Beth laughed. “Only 
I’m a little too happy to think very clear 
yet. ; This is the chance I’ve wanted, only 
I never knew it before. I’d rather have 
you, Jim, than be the top-liner of all the 
world.” 

“Do you mean it, Beth?” Jim asked. 
He looked at Kimble and asked:. “Do 
you think she means it, Mr. Kimble?” 

“Well, I don’t know. But I should say 
that she did; at any rate she certainly 
gives every appearance of meaning it.”’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Kimble,” Beth 
laughed happily. “Thank you for the 
chance, even if I didn’t take it. But you 
understand how it is—I couldn’t leave 
Jim. If he could go it would be different, 
but without him—why, New York would 
be the lonesomest place on the map.” 

“T don’t know whether I’m doin’ right, 
Mr. Kimble, in lettin’ her stay,” Jim said, 
his face beaming. “It’s like I said before 
—we never know when we're doin’ right 
until it’s too late, but this time I’m goin’ 
t’ take a chance.” 

“And I too, Jim,” answered Kimble, 
after a fleeting instant of thought. 
“Chances usually cost money, only this 
time I don’t think I’m making a mistake. 
I’m going to take you both down to New 
York with me, and for your little friend’s 
sake I’m going to teach you something 
about acting if it’s the last thing I ever 
do. I don’t have to teach her; she knows 
already.” 

“Then—then Beth don’t lose her 
chance!” Jim exclaimed. 

“Not if I can help it,” answered Kim- 
ble, with a short laugh. “You have my 
card; be down as soon as you can get 
away, and now, if I may suggest it,”’ he 
added with a slight smile, “I think you’re 
needed out front; the show seems to have 
come to a halt.” 
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From a photograph, copyright, Harvard Illustrated, 


Harvard R. OU. 'T. C. in bayonet practice at Barre, Mass, 
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First Maine Heavy Field Artillery. Guard relief near the Observatory, Bowdoin College 




















Topographical work at Iowa State College. 

















A SIBERIAN 


EXILE’S STORY 


HIS EXPERIENCES IN THE REVOLUTION; AND HIS HOPES FOR 
THE FUTURE OF HIS COUNTRY 


BY 


NE of the first things the 
Council of Workmen’s and 
% 4 Soldiers’ Delegates of Rus- 
EN d) sia took rege gyre. 
Cie ats soon after the revolution 
SS as the cultivation of 
an international eniente cordiale. It sent 
Jacob D. Baum, a young Revolutionist 
who had been a life exile in Siberia, and 
at one time sentenced to “hard labor” at 
the famous prison of Alexandrovsk, to 
London, and from London to the United 
States, where he was accredited to the 
Russian embassy. He was here several 
months interpreting conditions, transact- 
ing his business, and conferring with 
prominent Russians. He left in January, 
just at the time when the Council itself 
and the Constituent Assembly were rap- 
idly changing hands, and is now back 
in Petrograd, presumably becoming ac- 
quainted with his new “bosses” and giv- 
ing them his observations. 

Mr. Baum was exiled at Irkutsk, Si- 
beria, one of the principal exile centres as 
well as an important military district, 
where there were many prominent polit- 
ical prisoners, some of whom later were 
members of the provisional government 
and otherwise active in revolutionary af- 
fairs. He was in Irkutsk when they first 
heard the news of the revolt. He knew 
what the exiles did in their homes and on 
the streets during those days when four 
thousand miles away in Petrograd things 
were happening of which for days they 
were only allowed to surmise—and dream 
on of the future of Russia, which was to be 
an elysium of democracy. 

Mr. Baum was a boy fifteen years of 
age when he was arrested the first time for 
taking part in revolutionary propaganda 
along with other boys and girls. School 
children became men and women over- 
night! Even before he was fifteen, he 
said, he read revolutionary literature. He 
was arrested five times in all under several 
Vot. LXIII.—s0 
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different names. Each time heavier re- 
strictions were imposed, until his last sen- 
tence was for lifelong exile—at twenty 
years of age. He is twenty-five now and 
has fulfilled several important missions in 
different countries of Europe. 

Before the revolution Mr. Baum was 
in the little village of Gnamenka, Siberia, 
where he had been sent from the “hard- 
labor” prison of Alexandrovsk. In Gna- 
menka the exiles lived together like broth- 
ers and sisters— But let him tell it: 


THE EXILE’S STORY 


I DECIDED to leave Gnamenka and ob- 
tained a position in Irkutsk in the pub- 
lishing-house of Siten, who helped me get 
a passport from the Governor-General. 
Siten, the greatest house of its kind in 
Russia, where the large newspapers and 
magazines are published, has branches 
and bookstores all over the country. I 
was working in the Irkutsk branch on 
February 28, the day the revolution be- 
gan. (By the Russian calendar which is 
thirteen days behind our own.) School- 
teachers were coming in to talk over the 
text-books for the next year. Exiles were 
dropping in to discuss the book news of 
the day. The momentous questions of 
the new Russian fairy-stories and new edi- 
tions of “Little Lord Fauntleroy” and of 
Miss Alcott’s “Little Men” and “Little 
Women,” of which Russian children never 
tire, were being thrashed over. There is 
not a wealth of books for children in Rus- 
sia as there is in America. New days are 
coming for Russian children. 

We were about to disperse when an 
exile came in with a telegram in his 
hand, sent to another revolutionist by 
his mother in Petrograd. The telegram 
read: 


My dear child, your dreams are fulfilled. 
Soon you will be home. 
465 
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Our friend was Bakrilov, a young man 
twenty-two years old, who founded a 
revolutionary organization in one of the 
Petrograd high schools when he was a boy 
and was exiled along with six young fel- 
lows. Bakrilov is now in Petrograd, and 
has been private secretary to ‘“ Baboush- 
ka” Breshkovsky. 

We were all startled by the telegram. 
There were wild guesses made there in the 
dusk of the book-shop. Some thought 
there had been a successful revoiution. 
Some were so skeptical that they laughed 
at the conjecture. ‘Don’t be misled,” 
they said. “’Tis but another hoax. A 
joke on you. Preposterous!” they cried. 
I remember one old man, an exile, who 
came up to me after hearing about the 
telegram and said that he was going to 
ask Nicholas to give him back his five 
years of hard labor. “All wasted!” he 
said. 

I went over to see my friend, A. R. 
Gotz, the well-known editor of the Siberia, 
the daily newspaper. Gotz was an exiled 
revolutionist with a life-term, and had 
served eight years at hard labor. “The 
usual news telegrams are not coming 
through,” he said, “but I have something 
better!” I looked over his shoulder and 
read a telegram from his home: 


We await you. Come as soon as possible. 


Great was the excitement when the 
contents of the messages spread around. 
Every exile’s house was full of anxious in- 
quirers. As the doors were opened to ad- 
mit us we saw comrades who had arrived 
before. 

“Have you any news?” they called 
out. “Come in. Well, sit down and tell 
us what you know.” 

Bakrilov, in the meantime, had gone to 
one of the regiments in Irkutsk, gathered 
the soldiers around him, and begun to ex- 
hort them not to go against the people if 
his surmises that a revolution was im- 
pending were verified. Officers discov- 
ered Bakrilov at work and closed in. He 
escaped unhurt, but nearly lost his life for 
his pains. 

Those who got out on the streets early 
the next morning found the city posted 
with a proclamation from the governor. 
The lamp-posts were covered with notices 
to the effect that all gatherings in the 
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streets or in the meeting-halls were pro- 
hibited. As we came up the main street, 
soldiers were everywhere—a sympathetic 
guard surrounded by knots of people. 

In the afternoon we happened to be in 
the office of the Union of Cities and Towns, 
still searching for news. A railway telep- 
rapher, a revolutionist, came running in, 
saying excitedly that there were many of- 
ficial telegrams at the railway telegraph- 
omce. He had brought one from the 
Minister of Communication and Trans- 
portation. Here, then, was the first of- 
ficial news! In a second we were all read- 
ing the despatch. 

“‘Railway men,” it read, ‘in agreement 
with the Duma, on such and such a day, 
I captured with the armed revolutionary 
forces the Ministry of Communication 
and Transportation, and give the follow- 
ing order: 


“The old regime, which brought our coun- 
try and its transportation to complete ruin, 
by an uprising and revolt of the people has 
fallen. In the capital there is a revolution. 
In the name of our country I call upon you 
to fulfil your duty. Each man must remain 
at his post, sacrificing himself, so that the 
country will be saved. The danger is great. 
I am your comrade by trade, an engineer. 

(Signed) BuBLIKoFF, 
Deputy of the Duma.” 


A great light spread over the faces of 
the group. Runners took the news. It 
went like wild-fire through the city. “In 
the name of our country!” the telegram 
said. Our country. Before it had always 
been “in the name of the Czar.” In the 
name of our country, we repeated. It elec- 
trified us. 

We commandeered all the typewriters, 
distributed copies of the telegram, and set 
out to obtain other typewriters. How 
many typewriters have you? we called 
out in the business offices. In a few hours 
the city was saturated with the manifold 
copies. 

The message caused great astonish- 
ment, especially the signature of Bubli- 
koff. Bublikoff was not a famous revo- 
lutionist. We did not know him as a 
worker among us. He was one of the 
progressive members of the Duma. So 
it was not clear what kind of a new gov- 
ernment had been founded. 
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That night arrangements were made for 
a general meeting of representatives of 
all the revolutionary and progressive or- 
ganizations around Irkutsk, to be held 
in the city hall on the next evening. In 
many cases the revolutionary groups had 
anticipated our notice; had met and 
elected representatives so as to be ready, 
benefiting from their experience in 1905. 
Preliminary organization was going on at 
the same time in the different barracks 
of the regiment around the city. We 
knew that we would have part of the 
army with us. But what units and how 
many? 

About one hundred and fifty represen- 
tatives—lawyers, physicians, school-teach- 
ers, and others—came to the meeting. 
Tseretelli, then in exile in Irkutsk, was 
made chairman. Editor Gotz was vice- 
chairman. The meeting had hardly con- 
vened when Captain Gowk, from one of 
the regiments, appeared and asked Chair- 
man Tseretelli for the floor. 

“T have come to declare that my regi- 
ment will not go against the people,” he 
said in loud tones. “Weare ready to sup- 
port the revolution. Our regiment has 
formed a small military committee. If I 
have permission, armed forces from the 
regiment will protect this gathering.” 
He departed, and within half an hour 
returned with an armed guard. The 
meeting went on. With Captain Gowk, 
other officers, soldiers, and exiles, our 
own Military Committee was formed to 
aid the revolution. Here was an exile 
who had been a military expert. He was 
put in charge. Tasks were assigned to 
other specialists among us. 

Presently Captain Gowk came in from 
the conference-room adjoining and asked 
permission of Tseretelli further to protect 
the meeting by a guard of artillery. His 
Military Committee had received word 
of the doubtful allegiance of one of the 
regiments. Before we could turn around, 
it seemed, this whole “doubtful” regi- 
ment came marching to the hall. They 
sent in a big burly peasant from their 
number, who stood up before us, a giant 
with a greater beard. 

“The regiment has learned that your 
Military Committee is doubtful about 
our allegiance,”’ he said. ‘Bad men and 
liars have spread such news. I declare in 
the name of our country that the regiment 
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will not go against the people. We are 
ready to fight for the protection of the 
new government!” 

With that we heard the rumble of the 
increased guard of artillery, and rushing 
to the window, saw a heavy barricade of 
guns banked around the building. 

To get a better view, I went out on a 
little balcony overhanging the front por- 
tico. Below me were a mass of soldiers 
and the guns shaping up ominously in the 
night. 

Suddenly from up the street a cab 
drawn by two highly equipped horses 
came dashing toward the hall. The door 
of the cab flew open and a colonel from an 
Irkutsk regiment stepped out. He was 
fitted out in all his gold braid and made 
a business of clanking his armament. 
Putting his face in front of the officer of 
the guard, he shouted: 

“Who ordered you to come here?” 

“T am on guard duty. Go away!” re- 
plied the officer. 

“But I am your commander,” the 
colonel continued lordly. 

“You are not my commander,” par- 
leyed the officer of the guard. ‘My com- 
mander is in there (pointing to the hall), 
the chairman of the revolutionary com- 
mittee!” 

The colonel stood rigid for a second. 
Near him was one of the artillery guns. 
With a leap he was upon it. 

“Hear my orders!” he bellowed to the 
soldiers. 

“Comrades, soldiers!” interrupted the 
officer of the guard, shouting louder than 
the colonel, “by the appointment of the 
Military Committee of the Revolutionary 
Government, J am your commander. 
Hear my orders! Arrest!” 

The soldiers raised their guns and, 
closing in, hauled down the colonel, han- 
dling him roughly. His life was in danger. 

Officers from the meeting who had been 
watching the scene from the steps over- 
looking the crowd now rushed in. 

“Hold! Hold!” they called. “Let us 
not be examples of the old régime. Ar- 
rest himeand take him quietly into the 
hall.” 

The meeting went on all night. There 
were immense problems to be discussed. 
We knew practically nothing of the poli- 
cies and progress of the revolutionary 
movement in other sections. We had to 
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decide independently upon our own course. 
Committees worked rapidly. Men were 
running in and out. Sudden lulls of in- 
tense realization would come—then ex- 
cited, vociferous discussion. Late in the 
night representatives of the Cossacks 
came. 


At three o’clock in the morning we’ 


heard a knock upon the door. The guard 
reported that a gentleman who declared 
himself to be the District Attorney asked 
permission to come in, as he had a mes- 
sage for Chairman Tseretelli. “Let him 
in then,” we said. 

The District Attorney walked to the 
platform, turned, and faced us. He spoke 
slowly: 

“T have just received an order from the 
Minister of Justice, Kerensky, a member 
of the new government which has been 
founded by the Duma and the people of 
Petrograd, to release all political and 
religious prisoners at once. In view of 
events, I have decided to recognize the 
new government and ask you for help.” 

A great silence fell upon us. 

“Have you anything more to say?” 
asked Tseretelli. 

“No,” said the District Attorney, and 
thereupon was led to an anteroom where 
lawyers and others were sent to help him. 
He was a powerful man in the district. 

As soon as he was out of the way, the 
tenseness of the moment was over. Ex- 
iles arose. Shouted. Clapped. Cried. 

Tseretelli held up his hand to stay the 
sway of emotion or turn it into quieter 
channels. 

And then he made a speech that will 
never be forgotten in Russia. 

“This is the assurance that the hopes 
of our lives are fulfilled,” he said. “I ask 
you not to lose yourselves. The revolu- 
tion has begun. It must be finished!” 

As he ceased speaking, the District At- 
torney came in again. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he said, “the polit- 
ical and religious prisoners are now sleep- 
ing in and around the city. Shall I 
awake them and release them to-night, or 
shall I reserve the news until merning?” 

Before Tseretelli had a chance to reply, 
the delegates called out, bursting like 
bombs one after the other: 

“Awake them! Awakethem! Theywill 
not object.” The message was flashed 
around Irkutsk. The whole city woke up! 
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I stayed in Siberia twenty-eight days 
after that helping the returning exiles; 
a committee had been formed to assist 
them. The new Minister of Transporta- 
tion and Communication ordered that 
all the eighty thousand exiles be given 
free passage back to their homes, and that 
everything possible be done to aid them. 
Special trains were furnished for all who 
were in Siberia. For the life-term exiles 
from the Alexandrovsk ‘“hard-labor” 
prison, a long train was sent to Irkutsk. 
When these men came down to entrain, 
the city turned out to meet them with an 
honor guard of military cadets. The men 
from Alexandrovsk heard ringing cheers. 
They smiled faintly. They were asleep 
with joy and dreaming the greatest dream 
of their lives. 

Two other special trains were sent from 
Moscow. Every car was decorated on 
the outside with red flags at the corners, 
and with posters. On each coach was 
hung a long sign, printed in large letters: 


WE ARE GOING TO SIBERIA TO BRING 
HOME FIGHTERS FOR RUSSIA’S LIBERTY! 


Decorations made by the children and 
art students in the schools of Moscow 
were on the inside of each car. In every 
corner through the long trains were “‘ Wel- 
come!” banners and greetings. These 
trains were sent by the Zemstvos and 
came directly from the fighting front with 
their entire crews. They had been in ser- 
vice as hospital-trains and coaches for the 
transportation of officers, and were en- 
tirely redecorated. Even the dishes for 
the dining-coaches were new. 

There were two hundred and twenty 
exiles on the train which carried me 
home. We pulled out of Irkutsk about 
nine o’clock in the evening, with men, 
women, and little children shouting “ God 
Speed!” Then began a long trip in short 
lengths during which we were féted and 
saluted all day and all night. We were 
played out of bed at three and four o’clock 
in the morning by bands at towns and 
cities, blaring forth the “ Marseillaise” 
and revolutionary hymns. At every stop 
the train was surrounded by a military 
guard of honor, people and music—at 
not one single station at which the train 
stopped in the six hundred miles, was 
this ceremony lacking. No one, not even 
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the Czar, had received such homage from 
the countryside. 

We reached one town one night at two 
o’clock. The people had been waiting for 
us at the station for five hours. There 
had to be speeches of welcome from them, 
and answers from our side. “Shall we 
ever get any sleep?” we asked. I think 
it was here that the populace first re- 
quested us to drop off several of our party 
so that they could entertain them for a 
few days. Had we accepted such frequent 
invitations, the train would have arrived 
in Moscow empty. 

Peasants came to meet us at another 
station with cakes they had baked. A 
clergyman in a little village gathered his 
people around him at our train and of- 
fered a prayer for health and safety. It 
was then pitch-dark. Only the flaming 
torches held by the men revealed the 
shapes of the rejoicing peasants and the 
shepherding figure of the clergyman in 
their midst. 

It was ten o’clock that night and the— 
what you call joy-riding—was killing us 
even though our train was luxurious and 
long. In our party were Zgeloff, one of 
the exiled members of the second Duma, 
who. in private life had been a factory 
worker. And Schmiloff, the well-known 
novelist and correspondent. Schmiloff 
later published a series of articles in the 
Russkie Viedomosty of Moscow, “the 
daily of the Moscow professors.” Twelve 
exiles on my train had received death 
penalties which had been changed to sen- 
tences of life imprisonment or exile. I re- 
member one of our pastimes consisted in 
taking a census of the aggregate number 
of years our numerous sentences repre- 
sented. 

Soon we were near enough to be ap- 
proaching the homes of some of those on 
board. Who will be the first to go? Ah, 
you ? Lucky man. Good-by! Good-by! 
The village would take him into its arms. 
Then the next would drop off. And the 
next. We left one exile when it seemed 
as if the peasants from all the villages 
around had congregated to welcome him 
home, which was an exaggerated concep- 
tion because it happened to be one of the 
numerous national holidays which the 
peasants still were keeping. 

When we finally arrived in Moscow we 
were met by the Moscow authorities. 
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Many of the exiles went directly to their 
homes near by as fast as transportation 
could carry them. Others had friends in 
the city who ran to greet us. Those who 
stayed immediately placed themselves at 
the disposition of the local revolutionary 
council. The same thing happened at 
Rostov and at Petrograd, at whatever 
point was home. Prominent exiles went 
on to fill important posts. 

Irkutsk in a sense was a supply-station 
for the provisional revolutionary govern- 
ment. In Irkutsk there had been Tsere- 
telli, the Caucasian, mentioned above as 
the chairman of the first mass-meeting in 
Irkutsk, who went home to Petrograd, 
after serving six years at hard labor, to 
become the new Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs and a Vice-Chairman of the 
All-Russian Council. He was a member 
of the second Duma of 1907, and was 
exiled with others for his work as a leader 
of the Duma faction of the Social Demo- 
cratic party. 

Saltikoff, another exiled member of the 
second Duma, was one of the Irkutsk 
group, who later was given an under- 
secretaryship of the Department of the 
Interior of the new government. Then 
there was Tagchoglo, at one time under a 
death penalty and later a life exile. Tag- 
choglo has been in Odessa as a prominent 
member of the local council. And the 
famous Editor Gotz, one of the founders 
and a member of the central executive 
committee of the Social Revolutionary 
party, who returned to take active part 
in the new republic. 

What has happened since looked from 
America like a mighty churning of wheels 
within wheels. It has not been caused 
by disagreement over fundamental princi- 
ples of Russian democracy, but because of 
the impatience of groups who objected to 
the manner of obtaining the institution 
of these principles. The less restrained 
cried for sweeping changes “at once.” 
The more far-sighted said, “as soon as 
possible.” 

All Russia is looking to but one future 
—pure democracy. The rebirth of the 
nation has been attended by difficulties 
which might well seem almost insur- 
mountable in view of the mechanical 
problem alone. Consider the enormous 
territory Russia covers; her segregated 
peoples; her depreciation through long 
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endurance of devitalizing autocracy. The 
World War added to this made a com- 
bined situation almost beyond human 
power to encompass. The prolongation 
of the war would have sucked the breath 
of the new government. 

Although order has been coming slowly 
—a complete upheaval of a great body or 
movement is bound to settle slowly—a 
Constituent Assembly, in some form, and 
the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates gradually will reduce the dif- 
ficulties. 

The future for Russia is full of possibili- 
ties for great social reforms—reforms 
which particularly will do much for the 
peasants and workers. In the main, they 
are: full democratic suffrage with equal 
opportunities for both men and women; 
promises of labor protection—new laws 
in the interest of abolition of child labor, 
employment of women, wages and hours; 
government control, and ownership in 
some instances, of industries; new policies 
of non-capitalistic land-tenure; religious 
independence; education for the masses; 
more equitable taxation; better com- 
merce, national and international. 

The heart of Russia has been touched 
by this programme of reorganization. 
Take the land problem. If the Social 
Revolutionists do not change their de- 
mands, which is unlikely on this funda- 
mental point, land will be nationalized. 
The extensive private estates, some of 
them covering several villages, the land 
now belonging to the church, and that 
which now is in possession of the govern- 
ment, all will become national property 
to be apportioned among workers who 
will benefit from it according to their 
labor. Possibly the Constituent Assem- 
bly, or a like body, will decide that the 
land shall not be confiscated in all cases, 
but paid for in small amounts. 

In the new order the peasants no longer 
are beholden to the Church as a state 
obligation. The Romanoff Government 
owned the Church, body and soul. Now 
it is free. The religious sects which were 
persecuted, from now on will have more 
influence, and this will be good in nearly 
every instance. The position of the old 
Church to-day, as the result of the domi- 
nation of the Czar’s government, is that 
of an almost powerless political institu- 
tion. The peasants hate the clergy be- 
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cause a great part of them for many years 
have had to preach “Love the Czar!” 
On the other hand, there were some who 
were liberal and intelligent, men who 
preached real Christianity—they were 
persecuted. I remember one clergyman 
in Gnamenka who had been sentenced 
to eight years at hard labor for taking 
part in revolutionist propaganda. How- 
ever, as a class the ecclesiastics preached 
“Love the Czar!” as an alternative to 
being unchurched, until it became a sec- 
ond nature to them and kept them from 
taking a class part in the revolutionary 
movement. But they did not dare to de- 
clare openly against the revolution be- 
cause the peasants would have made short 
work of them. Theirs was an unenviable 
position in which it was exceedingly dif- 
ficult to compromise. 

There was less excuse for the tardy 
declaration of the clergy in favor of the 
revolution than for other classes. The 
clergy had the advantage of at least some 
education. The masses of the people were 
unable to read and write. To them there 
were no such things as vague theories of 
government which had no daily applica- 
tion to their own problems. They knew 
their own day’s doings and nothing else. 
The future education in Russia will be a 
story of adult schools, of kindergartens 
for children of grammar-school age, of 
classes for big boys and big girls of peas- 
ants and workers who never before have 
had the chance to study. 

Education has been as small and auto- 
cratic as the form of government itself. 
The Russian intellectuals, few, indeed, in 
comparison with the mass, were better 
educated than in any other country in the 
world. Before the revolution Russia’s 
educational prestige stopped there, and 
thence dwindled into nothingness. To- 
day peasants and workers are crying out 
for education. There are not enough 
schools for them. Teachers have been 
underpaid, but have been of a high type 
who worked for other things than money. 
They have been one of the most progres- 
sive intellectual and political elements in 
the villages, and were oppressed by po- 
litical police and a bad school system. 

Russia has had three types of schools: 
The public school, where for four years 
children learned to read and write. Chil- 
dren who were fortunate enough to gain 

















admission to these schools were fortunate 
again if they finished with ability to 
accomplish reading and writing. These 
were known as the “one-class schools.” 
In them only part of the school population 
could be accommodated. There would be 
one school for a large district, an area over 
which it would be impossible for children 
to travel to and fro every day. I have 
known of cases where there was but one 
public school for a great many villages. 
Another department of the public school, 
but a little higher, was called the “two- 
class school.’”’ Both were free. 

The second type was the city school, 
where some high-school subjects were 
taught. Thencame the high schools, with 
eight classes in a seven-year course, which 
no poor child could attend because of the 
fee for tuition, two hundred rubles a year. 
The universities, the highest institutions, 
were entirely too few, only ten in all Rus- 
sia. The new education will bring three 
times the present number of universities 
within ten years. For some time differ- 
ent cities, societies, and groups have made 
known their desire to establish universi- 
ties at their own expense. In every case 
the Romanoff government stamped out 
any such movement. High schools, too, 
probably will be free for every child who 
has the necessary preliminary training. 
There will be public schools enough to 
provide a seat for every child. Teachers 
will be paid decent wages. They have 
been getting only about sixty rubles a 
month. 

Russian teachers and school children 
now have been relieved of the duty of ob- 
serving a succession of Romanoff holidays 
which constantly interrupted the school 
year. The schools were closed on the 
birth, marriage, and death anniversaries 
of all the Romanoffs of present and past 
generations, besides on the ordinary relig- 
ious holidays. During the month of May, 
which happened to have been chosen by 
the Romanoff family as a good time for 
numerous marriages and births, there 
were fourteen working days, the re- 
mainder were holidays. Some of these 
were the holidays of the father of Nicho- 
las, which he ordered kept. For clerks in 
commercial houses who were paid by the 
month, this was a convenient arrange- 
ment whereby they worked part of the 
month and drew a full month’s pay. For 
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merchants and business men, it was a con- 
stant source of aggravation, because they 
were watched carefully and fined for vio- 
lations. 

There will be a new order of holidays in 
Russia. The anniversary of the birth of a 
royal daughter some hundred years ago 
will be a plain working and school day. 
In addition to the main religious holidays, 
it is likely that the 27th of February will 
be named as the first national holiday, 
Russia’s Independence Day. There also 
probably will be a holiday declared to 
commemorate the funeral day of the vic- 
tims of the revolution, ten days after the 
outbreak. That memorable day when 
every man, woman, and child in Petro- 
grad was in the streets, solemn-eyed and 
still, walking slowly, keeping pace with 
the funeral cortége of the martyrs for 
Russian liberty. There was such volun- 
tary order and decorum in that dense 
crowd as the funeral processions passed 
that it was possible to walk without the 
slightest touch of the elbow. No one jos- 
tled; no one pushed. All were erect in 
silent mourning. 

It was a moment when Russia’s future 
seemed assured, a moment which re- 
vealed the real people upon whom the na- 
tion of the future will build. Notwith- 
standing internal differences of opinion, 
the Russian masses are just as impressed 
with their responsibility to the new order 
as they were with the solemnity of that 
moment. They are bound that the world 
shall see the change in the national face. 
I know that the government established 
by the new Congress in the course of 
events will reorganize the diplomatic ser- 
vice so that it will represent the new coun- 
try. To represent successfully a great de- 
mocracy it is necessary to do more than 
smile just right. The old diplomacy is 
dead. 

Russia must have straightforward busi- 
nesslike dealings with the nations of the 
world. The opportunities for the de- 
velopment of Russian commerce, for the 
benefit of both herself and the world, are 
enormous. Russia has a wealth of natural 
resources. The needs of her people, espe- 
cially of the peasants and workers, will 
constantly increase. Quantities of new 
industrial machinery will be needed. 
New transportation equipment will be 
imperative, as will farm-machinery and 
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the necessaries for the development of 
mining properties and for the marketing 
of the products from Russia’s rich forests. 

International commerce with Russia 
will be increased greatly. There will be 
much to get out and much to get in. It 
is not clear now which country will have 
the largest share of Russian trade. The 
United States would be the first country 
were it not for location. It is obvious 
that on account of geographical position, 
Germany has the advantage in trade pos- 
sibilities. 

But the methods of the past will not 
be those of the future. The new republic 
does not want industrial progress as it is 
exemplified in other countries. We do not 
want to start with a house of Morgan. 
The laws of the democracy will prevent 
such accumulated capital. Nor will they 
allow the country to be under the thumb 
of a gigantic privately owned railway sys- 
tem, though Russia sadly needs railway 
development. There will be new car- 
riers and improved service, but under 
government supervision. 

What a work! The mere organization 
is enough to last the present generation, 
and keep it unceasingly busy. The new 
government hardly has begun. It hardly 
has outlined itself. Its shell, so to speak, 
could be summed up for the layman as 
follows: 

The All-Russian Constituent Assembly, 
or a similarly constituted Congress, which 
will be the fundamental lawmaking body 
and centre of government. It has seven 
hundred delegates elected by the people. 
A committee of the Provisional govern- 
ment consisting of professors of law in 
Russian universities has been formulat- 
ing a new electoral law for Russia which 
shall embody the most progressive poli- 
cies known in the world. On the com- 
mittee were also representatives of all 
nationalities in the republic, all political 
parties, all the departments of the govern- 
ment. With the advice of this committee, 
the central body will decide whether there 
will be one or two houses. I am inclined 
now to think there will be but one house. 
And it will determine, too, whether there 
shall be a President of the republic. 

It seems as if there were to be three 
principal political parties in Russia. 
First, the party of the workers—the So- 
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cial Democrats. Second, the peasants’ 
party—the Social Revolutionists; they 
are going to be the strongest for a long 
time. Third, the Liberal party, built up 
among the Constitutional Democrats in 
the cities. To-day this is a party of Rus- 
sian intellectuals, doctors, engineers, and 
officers, although it is supported by com- 
mercial interests. I believe it will have a 
change of face and become the party also 
of the merchants and capitalists. 

There also must be mentioned a faction 
of reactionaries which may exist in the fu- 
ture. Such a constituted faction now is 
impossible, of course. Its place, when it 
does come, certainly will be small. 

It may be that Russia will be a feder- 
ated republic. Where there is a majority 
of one nationality in a province there is 
likely to be national autonomy, neverthe- 
less, securing the rights of the minority, 
closely allied with the central govern- 
ment in the interest of a united democ- 
racy. A solidly united Russia will have 
more influence for liberty and justice in 
the world than a divided country could 
exercise. It is in the interest of world 
democracy that Russia shall be kept to- 
gether. 

The Russian people, not yet spoiled by 
the street civilization of great cities, will 
foster and develop a healthy instinct. 
The national mind is clear now, and the 
new government will not make vodka 
free for alcoholism. The old régime im- 
posed an excessive tax upon vodka, an in- 
effectual part of the mad system of taxa- 
‘tion hung about the necks of the people, 
which will go. 

But the Russian revolution will do far 
more good than merely selfishly lighten- 
ing personal burdens in Russia. We can 
speak of it in world terms. Its power will 
be felt all over the globe; we already have 
seen the effect of the Russian revolution 
of 1905 even upon such nations as China 
and Turkey. The finer the development 
of the social structure of Russia, the 
nearer we come to an internationalism 
which does not destroy in the least our 
constituted nationalities, but wipes away 
the barriers between nations, brings them 
into agreement upon common matters of 
fundamental interest to humanity, and 
gives them opportunity for real develop- 
ment. 














ETERNAL YOUTH 


By Wilbur Daniel Steele 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. LEROy BALDRIDGE 


‘Smart lad, to slip betimes away . . .”—Shropshire Lad. 


SE must have stolen a sip at 
4 the Fountain, for he was 
the same Bill, never a day 
older. How feeble and 
1 life-worn we looked beside 
him! Just to see him 
swinging across the campus now in his 
old football sweater was enough to bring 
back the magic of a driven field, the sweet 
reek of moleskins and mud and sweat, 
the whirl, the crush, the sudden stagger- 
ing recoil, the prayer choking in the 
throat, the far-away, rocking thunder of 
the West Stand, commanding miracles. 
’ How he shamed us! With what a clear- 
eyed youth did he dispose of our little 
foibles and dignities and senses of fail- 
ure! No, no—Bill Hollander would never 
be an Old Grad! 

Not that the rest of us were old! 
Hower may perhaps have turned thirty. 
Day before yesterday, a hundred or a 
thousand miles away about our business, 
heaven knows we had been youngsters 
with all of life before us. But here, 
hemmed in by ruthless, undergraduate 
eyes, we became suddenly conscious of 
the fact that Pughe had a beard and a 
baby, Hower a touch of gray, Tellman 
the beginnings of a figure, and myself a 
way of thinking things over. 

We had come up to riot, throwing care 
away. On the trains we had slapped 
backs and tripped legs; at the station a 
crowd of us had resurrected “Bend the 
Knee,” a little frightened at the sound 
of our own forgotten voices. They had 
told us we owned the college, and we had 
believed them—for a moment. By after- 
noon we knew it wasn’t so. Some of us 
took decently to earth in our fraternity- 
houses; some caught cars to town and 
got out of the way; Pughe and I found 
sanctuary on the west steps of the Hall, 
where no one came now that classes were 
done for the year, and watched the sun 
go down behind the Gym. 

A golden life encompassed us without 
touching us. There was a song some- 








where—three or four voices in harmony 
and a hint of strings. Bright-colored 
groups moved here and there beneath 
the young maples, busy, glad, expectant. 
We were both, I think, a little appalled. 
When a group of Senior girls passed not 
far from us, carrying paper plates and 
Japanese lanterns to the Gymnasium and 
conversing in serious, retarded voices, we 
edged closer to each other on the step 
with a quite instinctive gesture. The 
bell in the chapel tower began to ring, 
gathering up the ends of day, deep, sweet, 
solemn. There was no bell when Pughe 
and I were undergraduates, no tower, no 
chapel. The college was growing out of 
reason, along with the West. 

Pughe lighted his pipe. 

“How’d you like to be back again?” I 
asked, after a long silence. He didn’t an- 
swer. By andby, though, [heard him sigh. 

“Life is the devil, Burt.” 

“Oh, shut up!” I said. 

A young fellow came around the corner, 
whistling and swinging a bundle of books 
at the end of astrap. He was one of the 
gangling, sallow sort—all heart and eyes 
—the sheet-anchor of Sophomore com- 
mittees. Bringing up at sight of us, he 
cocked his head and his little cap. We 
imagined him marvelling at us, as animals 
a bit outlandish and incredible. He was- 
n’t, at all. 

“ Alumni?” 

“Kind of,” I hedged. 

Pughe took his pipe out of his mouth 
and used it to point with. 

“Tell me,” he said. ‘‘Who’s that fellow 
down there? I mean the one at the foot of 
the Gym steps in the white sweater talk- 
ing with those girls—see? The big fellow.” 

I wondered what he was up to; catch- 
ing his eye, however, I said nothing. The 
Sophomore stared at him for a moment, 
and then at me, his lower lip drooping. 

“Don’t you know?” he said. 

Laying his books on the step belaw us 
and sitting on them, he nursed a pointed 
knee. Color touched his cheeks. 
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“Don’t you know Bill? Hollander? 
All-Western tackle? Three years run- 
ning? Bill Hollander? Why—that’s 
Bill Hollander!” 

Pughe scratched the bald spot on his 
chin with the pipe-stem and gave me a 
dry, sidewise glance of the eye. 

“T’ve heard the name,” he nodded. 
After a moment he added with a note of 
dismissal: “‘Thanks! Thanks awfully!” 

The youngster tucked his books under 
an arm and moved off on his long legs, 
looking back at us in doubt. At the 
corner he hesitated, ran a finger around 
his collar, and returned—hungrily. 

“Tt’s funny you don’t know Bill. I 
always supposed—I— Well, it’s like 
this: we think a good deal of Bill, here 
in college. He’s got the spirit! The 
kind— Well, the kind that never says 
‘die.’ He’s worked his way through— 
ten years of it, Bachelor, Master, and 
to-morrow night he gets his Ph.D. And 
in all that time, I guess, Bill has never 
made an enemy. That’s the kind of a 
fellow Bill is. . . .” 

It was like playing a fish, almost painful. 


He got up to go, and then sat down again, 

wrapping his knees tighter in his arms. 
“They tell a story of Bill, back in the 

dark ages—the Thanksgiving game in 


Nineteen Blank? Nineteen Blank ??”’ 
His eyes begged us to brighten at men- 
tion of that year. ‘First time the col- 
lege ever beat ‘State’???” 

Pughe knocked the heel out of his pipe 
—and it was none of my business. 

“Well, anyway!” the youngster went 
on with a savage patience; ‘“they’d 
scored a safety on us early in the first 
half, and after that there was nothing 
doing either way. Some game! I’ve 
read the clippings they’ve got in the Gym. 
Well, and then with only about a min- 
ute to play in the last half, two to nothing 
against us, and our ball on their fifty-yard 
line, Bill dropped back from tackle to 
try for a ‘Princeton.’ Think of it! 
The fifty-yard line! And Bill had never 
kicked before !” 

The fellow was on his feet now, bend- 
ing slightly over us, his little cap crushed 
in one hand and the long, trembling 
forefinger of the other describing sym- 
bolic rings of some sort around the but- 
ton. The sun went down, and the whole 
western sky was colored a luminous 
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green. The green gave back from every- 
thing to everything, a curiously epic light. 

“What happened?” asked Pughe. 

“Well—the quarterback fumbled the 
pass! Killed the kick! That would ’ve 
been enough for most fellows, wouldn’t 
it? Not Bill! It just shows what Bill 
is. He scooped that ball off the ground 
on the run—and by that time the whole 
‘State’ eleven was on top of him. And 
they say—fellows that were there then— 
that Bill Hollander carried the whole darn 
‘State’ eleven on his back, fifty yards, 
for a touchdown! Touchdown! He car- 
ried the whole darn—‘ State’—eleven Fe 

He had tears in his eyes, actually; big, 
round, green, epic tears. 

“You must have heard of it!” he cried, 
passionately. 

Pughe nodded a ruminative head. 

“T have, yes. I remember now about 
the quarterback who fumbled the pass. 
He was that kind—good enough, you know 
—except for that fatal tendency to fumble 
in a pinch. Even after he left college— 
all his life. His name was Pughe.” 

I let the Sophomore get out of sight 
and hearing before I spoke. 

“Teddy Pughe, you’re low, you're 
stinking, and you’re a worm!” 

“Forever,” he answered, “and forever. 
Amen!” 


Bill ran us to earth in the Phi Zeta 
house after dinner—Pughe, Tellman, and 
myself—huddled in a Freshman’s room, 
trying to keep from under foot of those 
who were dressing “up.” They were 
everywhere. It seemed futile to compete 
with them. Tellman had been talking, 
off and on, about getting up a whist- 
game, but somehow or other we just sat. 

It was like a wind when Bill came in. 

“What!” he yelled. “What!” 

He had a great, deep voice, with a 
laugh at the bottom of it. 

“* Not dressed yet!”’ 

We eyed one another. Tellman made 
a sheepish attempt at defense. 

“Well, Bill, we— It’s like this, Bill; 
we were thinking we would turn up at the 
Gym a little later—maybe—for a spell.” 

Bill towered over us, pounding the 
table. His face was flushed. He used 
his right hand like a cheer-leader, beat- 
ing his words in. 

“You fellows make me sick to my 
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stomach! Do you know what this is, 
to-night? Say! Do you know what it 
means ¢6 your college? Your Alma 
‘Mater? Say! Do you realize that the 
Senior fellows of half the high schools in 
this State will be in your Gym to-night— 
looking ’round? Say! What’s the mat- 
ter, what’s the matter? Why, there was 
a time when you three fellows— Oh, you 
ought to be ashamed, you—you big, fat 
boobs! ... Now there’s Jinny Hower; 
why can’t you be more like Hower? 
He’s got a /itile spirit left. He’s going to 
take Lucy Whitehouse over to the Gym 
to-night. And who the devil’s Lucy 
Whitehouse? Oh, nobody, nobody! Lit- 
tle girl from Springs High School; not 
much any way. But!—Lucy White- 
house’s brother just happens to be the 
lad that put the Springs on the football 
map last fall. Runs the hundred ‘flat’; 
weighs a hundred and eighty-five and 
just beginning to grow. Now! Look 
at me, all of you! Do you want that boy 
to go up to— STATE’ ?” 

There was a silence. Pughe took his 
hands out of his pocket and put them 
back again. His voice was uncertain 
and vaguely wistful. 

“You’re wrong, Bill. You're off your 
trolley, Bill, if you think for a minute— 
I tell you, I’ve got as much spirit as the 
next man. And I’m——” 

Bill reached up suddenly and ripped 
a pennant from the wall, pins and all. 

“Look at this!” he cried, holding it 
across his breast. ‘Have you got one of 
these in your room at home, to-day? 
Say!” 

“T had one—on the parlor table—till 
the kid tipped the ink-well over. I’m 
going to get another. I must remember. 
I must remember.” 

Bill shook his two fists at us, his face 
breaking up in that old grin that made 
us love him, world without end. 

“On your feet, you good-for-nothing 
bums. Pipe up! All together now: 
“ Hullabaloo-baloo-baloo—R A H !——” 

It was a bit embarrassing to see the 
half-clad youths peeping in at us through 
the door with their startled eyes. 


We were taken, finally, and deposited 
in the middle of the floor at the Gym- 
nasium. A _ bewildering, vast swirl of 
color and music and youth laid hands on 
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us, unresisting. We said to ourselves: 
“See here! The only fool is the man 
who’s afraid to be a fool. We owe some- 
thing to our college. Besides, how many, 
many, very pretty girls there are left in 
the world—and look at us! Possibly we 
are not quite so trim, quite so chipper, 
as some of these undergraduate chaps, 
but after all is said and done—in the 
long run—character must tell! More- 
over—to-morrow we die!”’ 

So we were caught up and taken out of 
ourselves. For my part, I danced a 
waltz with a brown-haired, brown-eyed 
girl who watched me all the while, kindly, 
across a profound abyss, and immediately 
afterward I found myself alone, somehow, 
in the open air of the north balcony, 
which looks down on the car-tracks. Or 
rather, not quite alone, for Jinny Hower 
was there before me, standing the faint- 
est bit pigeon-toed, his eyes lugubrious, 
his fingers plucking petals from an imag- 
inary daisy. 

“She loves me,” he repeated solemnly. 
“She loves me not.” 

And presently, in one manner or an- 
other, Pughe and Tellman were with us. 
Pughe explained it. 

“Tt’s precisely,” he said, “like ‘pan- 
ning dirt.’ You take it out of the creek 
and put it in a pan and shake it round 
and round, and cuss, and sweat like a 
bay steer, and by and by you’ve got all 
the nice, light, young pebbles dancing 
around on top and enjoying life, and all 
the old gold jostling and bumbling 
around the bottom. It’s tooheavy to keep 
in the swim, you see—and too damned 
valuable! This is all perfectly scientific.” 

Ruth Barway came into the baleony— 
and our lives, like a wind of comfort. 
We shook her hands, both of them; I’m 
afraid we rather overdid it—she looked 
queer and a little red, and the corners 
of her eyes seemed shiny for a moment. 
Dear me! I kissed that girl one time— 
I believe it was on our Sophomore hay- 
ride. And Pughe was engaged to her all 
one Junior semester. Wonderful, won- 
derful girl, really! With all her gayety, 
her dancing feet, her sympathy that got 
her into so many scrapes with the office, 
she stood second in the honor lists at 
graduation. And I think all of us, if 
it had to be somebody else, were glad it 
was Bill that the lightning struck. 
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It gave me a funny, hollow feeling now 
when I found her keeping hold of my 
hand. Pughe, on the other side of her, 
looked odd, too. Tellman and Hower 
drifted away, arm in arm, and after a 
little were to be seen, out through the 
trees, standing shoulder to shoulder and 
gazing idiotically at a campus lamp. 

It was Ruth who broke the long silence. 

“Here we are, holding hands. Oh, 
good boys, I can’t tell you how—how—”’ 
The subject seemed exhausted. 

The music inside had stopped; the 
dancers were still. I could see a bright 
streak of them through the nearest win- 
dow, standing with their faces al] one 
way and lifted a little. In the corner 
next to the window were two youngsters 
of the high-school Senior age—a boy and 
a girl. Not tremendously important in 
the scheme of the universe, there was 
still enough in the little vignette to centre 
an idle attention. She was gazing up at 


him, all unconscious of other eyes, and 
for the moment her face was transfigured 
with that strange bloom which comes 
to trouble youth with a formless, blind, 


white sweetness—a new-born something 
reaching out for the moon. He was not 
paying her in kind. His face was turned 
with all the other attentive faces, and 
yet, at the selfsame moment, it was 
touched with the selfsame light, a kind 
of promiscuous and impersonal adora- 
tion, reaching out vaguely for another 
moon. ... I craned my head to dis- 
cover what it was all about, and found 
Bill Hollander mounted on a chair in 
the centre of them, his right arm lifted, 
his eyes shining with the accumulation 
of all that mute applause. 

I told the others: “Bill’s making a 
speech. We ought to hear.” 

Ruth stayed me with an almost imper- 
ceptible drag of her hand. Then, quickly, 
as if she had not meant to seem to do 
that, she turned her face to Pughe. 

“Oh, Teddy, Teddy! There’s a hun- 
dred and one things I want to know. 
Let me see... . You and Hilda didn’t 
hit it off, after all?” 

“No.” 

“You're married, though. 
heard "ie 

“Yes. I married the cashier at the 
Excelsior Dining Room in Kansas City. 
She’s a star, Ruth; a fighter from the 


I think I 
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ground up—and she’s crazy about me. 
And—you didn’t happen to know, Ruth 
—I’ve got a litile Bill at my house?” 

She gave my hand a squeeze; and 
shifted to me with a suspicious quickness. 

“And you, Burt?” 

“TI? Oh, I don’t know. So-so! But 
look here, what have you been doing with 
yourself, Ruth? Come!” 

“1?” she murmured. There was an 
indefinable hesitation about it, as though 
she had not been ready for the question. 
She looked at Pughe and then at me with 
the queerest smile, that went into the 
raw of one’s heart and twisted around. 

“Why—lI’ve been waiting—for Bill.” 

It was hard to know just what to say. 
Pughe hedged by asking if he might smoke. 

“Yes, yes, yes!” she begged him. 

And just then Bill himself came out 
to ciaim her, breathing and laughing with 
pleasure at the applause behind. He 
stopped at sight of Pughe’s cigar. 

“Douse that, you darn fool!” 

“Wh-what’s that?” Pughe looked all 
at sea for an instant, and then the red 
crept up from beneath his beard. 

“Douse it, tell you! Don’t you know 
the Chancellor’s got a dead bead on you 
through that window there? Use your 
head !” 

“Oh—yes. Oh—yes—yes—that’s so.” 

He dropped the weed on the floor and 
crushed it very slowly under a heel. 
Then he turned away and, resting his 
elbows on the railing, looked for a long 
while at the little lights of town. 


Commencement was over, the collegi- 
ate year officially dead and buried, and 
the night growing late. And still we 
continued to sit, Pughe and I, empty- 
handed, empty-headed, on the steps of 
Memorial Entrance. The night was 
faintly chill, and radiant with stars that 
the lowlands never see. The earth car- 
ried us around. I began to muse out 
loud, after so long a time of silence. 

“T think the Chancellor rather out- 
did himself there to-night—about Bill. 
Good Bill. He certainly ended in a 
blaze of glory. ‘William Harold Hol- 
lander: Doctor of Philosophy!’ Think!” 

Pughe didn’t look at me. After a 
moment I heard him repeating under his 
breath: ‘William Harold Hollander: 
Doctor of Philosophy! Think!” And 
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then, somehow, I wished that I hadn’t to whistle “Bend the Knee,” and broke 
spoken. off at the third bar. After that he stood 
The last owl-car droned up the hill for a long while staring up the cement 








‘* Bill Hollander carried the whole darn ‘State’ eleven on his back, fifty yards, for a touchdown!” 
—Page 474. 


from town and stopped in front of.us to walk to where the Hall bulked dim in the 


let Bill down. starlight, an indefinable something amiss 
“Hullo!” hesaid. Atsoundofhisvoice in the set of his shoulders. 
I had a feeling that something was gone. “Ted,” he said. “It’s funny you 


We sat on. Bill drifted about near haven’t been over to the old room this 
us, here and there. Once he commenced trip.” 
Vor. LXIII.—s51 
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Pughe got to his feet. 
“Let’s go now. What do you say?” 


The Brick Dormitory had been new 
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Bill’s roommate, a tow-haired Fresh- 
man, was in bed when we came in. He 
slept on his back, with his mouth open 


when Bill and Pughe shared the room in and one bare arm crossed under his head. 


It was a bit embarrassing to see the half-clad youths peeping in at us. 


—Page 475. 


their Sophomore year. Now, so soon, 


the place had become just a little worn 
and marred, a little dismal, a little in- 
convenient—and beloved. ‘Tradition, or 
a thing which passes for tradition, grows 
with a weed’s swiftness in the West, by 
force of circumstance. 








Perhaps it was the 
starkness of the hour, 
or perhaps it was the 
way the light fell, but 
one was struck with 
a sense of curious 
pathos. His trunk 
was open at the foot 
of the bed, all neatly 
packed—a Bible, 
three worn and per- 
haps historic base- 
balls, a sheaf of pho- 
tographs, face down, 
a Civil War revolver, 
a green cap with crim- 
son numerals, and a 
metal sign inscribed 
with the legend: 
‘*Gentlemen’s Coat 
Room at the Right.” 

Bill sat looking at 
it. His face seemed a 
trace less fresh than 
we were used to; it 
may have been the 
eyes. I don’t know. 
I know I had a sud- 
den, awful feeling that 
he ought to be in bed 
there too, with his 
eyes closed, his mouth 
open, one bare arm 
under his head, and 
his spirit away in the 
green fields—and that 
Pughe and I ought not 
to be there. 

When I glanced 
across at Pughe, 
perched stiffly on the 
edge of the Morris- 
chair, [hated him. I 
hated him because he 
had struggled in ob- 
scure places, because 
he had wrung his heart for bread and 
butter and coal, because he had eaten 
dirt, because he had known betrayal and 
defeat. He had no right to come into 
this chamber of desperate youth with 
those two lines on his face, graven from 
the corners of his eyes to the corners 














of his lips, and that beard of his, showing 
through in two spots under the mouth, 
as though he could not afford a better 
one. Away with him—and me! 

It was he, of the three, 
who broke the ice. 

“Well, Bill! All set now, 
eh?” 

Bill passed a hand over his 
eyes. 

“T guess so. It’s taken 
time, I know; more time 
than as if I hadn’t had to 
work my own way. But it’ll 
pay inthelongrun. I’m dead 
sure it’ll pay—fellows.” 

‘*You’ve said it, Old 
Scout!” I slapped my knee, 
and he gave me a look to 
treasure. 

“Yes, I know it will. I’ve 
got a hunch a man ought not 
to start himself out with any- 
thing less than everything, if 
he can possibly manage. I— 
I— Maybe you remember, 
fellows—I had a try at the 
other thing. That year we 
graduated I went to St. Louis, 
where I’ve got a second cousin 
in the printing business. I 
thought I might like the 
printing business, and any- 
way he was the only relative 
I had. He gave me a job. 
Do you know what it was? 
Well, it was going around to 
offices and shops peddling 
wall-cards. They ran like 
this: ‘In God We Trust—All 
Others Cash’; ‘This Is Our 
Busy Day’; ‘The Clock Ticks 
—We Don’t’; and so on. I 
didn’t sell many. The thing 
shaped up to me like this. 
‘See here, Bill,’ said I, ‘if this 
is what you do with an A.B., 
why, you want something 
better than an A.B., that’s 
all.’ I left the printing business flat, 
and came back here for a Master’s. It 
took me two years to make it, working 
evenings down at Perilli’s Pool Parlor on 
Thirteenth Street. And in between 
times I did a lot for the teams, coaching, 
if I do say it. Those two years, if you 
remember, we cleaned up the ‘Inter- 
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watched me. . 
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state’ in football, and stood first once 
and second once in Track. Anyhow, I 
got my Master’s degree, and I went back 
to St. Louis, to my cousin’s. ‘Well,’ I 


I danced a waltz with a brown-haired, brown-eyed girl who 


. across a profound abyss.—Page 475. 


said, ‘What can you do for me now?’ 
‘Give you a job,’ said he. ‘What?’ 


said I. ‘Selling wall-cards, to begin,’ 
said he.... I worked my way to 
Chicago. I knew there was a Kappa 


Kappa there in real estate—you may 
have heard of him—Storrow, ’97? I 
took a position with him, and it looked 
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good at first sight, till it turned out about 
one jump from an office-boy. - That 
would hardly do, would it?” 

The half-question hung in the air, un- 
answered. The Freshman was begin- 
ning to snore. Bill went on, still staring 
at vacancy. 

“T said to myself: ‘Bill, no matter 
how hard it is, or how long it takes, 
you’ve got to go the limit. You’ve got 
to prepare yourself to step into any job 
there is in the world. It’s crowded 
around the bottom; the only place 


there’s lots of room is at the top.’” 
“And so,” said Pughe, “you came back 
for the Doctor’s.” . 
Bill nodded slowly. 
“And you’ve got it.” 
Bill nodded again, without looking at 


us. 
“And now? Anything in view? Any- 
thing ‘special’ ?” 

Bill waved an uncertain hand. 

“Oh—yes—a few things. Only I’m 
not going it blind this time. [I'll take 
my time. You never go after the best 
jobs; did you know that? The best 
jobs go after you. I'll sit tight a spell and 
have a look at things. And anyway—I 
—I’ve kind of half-promised to help get 
things started off right in the Fall. You 
know we lost eight ‘Varsity’ men by 
graduation this year, and that means 
practically a whole green team coming 
in, I—I-——” 

He got to his feet suddenly and stood 
with one hand gripping the back of the 
chair, and his chest thrown out. 

“See here, fellows. The old college 
has done a pile for me, first and last. It 
seems as if I ought to be willing to sac- 
rifice a little something for the college. 
Am I right?” 

He stood there, cornered, at the end 
of his rope, begging a dole of applause. 
I was a coward; I nodded. Pughe’s 
mouth was as hard as nails. 

“And then, Bill? After the football 
season—what ?” 

Bill’s face was the color of the soiled 
blanket on the bed behind him. 

“God, Ted! Haven’t I—told you? 
Haven’t I just been telling you?” 

Dropping down suddenly into the 
chair, he pressed his forehead hard be- 
tween his palms and laughed unsteadily. 

“T’m all in, fellows—if you don’t mind. 
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It’s been a hard day. I ought to be in 
bed, honest !” 

We took our hats and went. Bill fol- 
lowed us to the door to shake our hands. 
He had a big grip and a way of envelop- 
ing one in a warm cloud of good will. 
Even after we had started off along the 
dark corridor he called me back to tell 
me something he had forgotten, he said. 
It was minutes before I joined Pughe on 
the steps outside. He looked sick, and 
his voice was brutal. 

“How much did he let you down for, 
this time?” 

“Not a red cent. It wasn’t that.” 

“Burt,” he said—and I saw his teeth 
—“you’re a liar. And sois Hower—and 
Tellman, and the rest of the gang! 
White-livered liars!” 

I asked him to come on and turn in. 

“Not me,” he said. “I’m going for a 
walk.” 

I fell in step with him. We walked at 
a big pace, straight away between the 
last houses and out over the empty plain, 
careless of cactus, yucca spines, and go- 
pher holes. Some forgotten land concern 
had plotted and graded the area, failed, 
and left the raw gutters to fill with weeds; 
and when we pulled up at length for 
breath we stood in the midst of a still- 
born city of buffalo grass, windless and 
vacant under the stars. 

“ After all,” I burst out, “it’s something 
to work one’s way!” 

“Don’t look at me like that !”’ Pughe 
protested fiercely. “You know that I 
love Bill better than any one else does, 
always have, probably always shall. 
And that’s precisely why J can ask you 
a question which you couldn’t ask me. 
How hard—how really, deep-down, cruel 
hard do you think it is for a Bill Hollander, 
a two-time football captain, two-time 
track captain, once baseball captain— 
to ‘work his way through college’? I 
don’t particularly want you to answer.” 

I didn’t. I shifted ground. 

“The trouble with Bill,” I said, “is 
that he aims too high. He’ll never be 
content with anything less than the best 
in himself.” 

Pughe took hold of my arm. 

“The trouble with you is that you’re as 
scared to look straight at Bill as Bill is 
himself. You feed yourself on the same 
dope Bill feeds himself; you try to be- 











lieve it was first the Master’s degree and 


Bill back to college. 
your heart you know it was simply be- 


cause he couldn’t 
stand up to the 
game we all have 
to play—to be 
nobody, lost in 
the ruck. He 
had to come back 
here for the food 
and drink he lives 
on—you know 
what it is—‘Old 


Bill! Hooray!’” 


We stood at 
the crossing of a 
nameless street 
and a nameless 
avenue; surround- 
ed by the ghosts 
of things that had 
never dared to be. 

‘*Dopel’’ 
Pughe mused in 
bitterness. “And 
now the ‘joint’ is 
closed forever.” 

‘77 ea te 
wrong,” I pro- 
tested weakly. 
He shook me off. 

“You remem- 
ber how he said 
that ‘God, Ted !’? 
Last year they 
had a drug-cru- 
sade in Chicago 
and clamped the 
lid on all the fly- 
by-night drug- 
stores where the 
poor little people 
got their stuff. 
Maybe you read 
of it and of what 
a mess of crazy 
shadows they had 
on their hands in 


a day or so. I was in a doctor’s office 
the third day and the inner door hap- 
_pened to be open for a second. All I 
saw was a hand—a young fellow’s hand, 
too—knotted in the air like a blue claw. 
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Ruth Barway came into the balcony—and our lives, 
like a wind of comfort.—Page 475. 


And all I heard was ‘God, Doctor!’ Just football.” 
like that.” 
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We walked back in silence, and more 
then the Doctor’s degree that brought slowly than we had come. From the 


And deep down in steps at Mrs. Green’s, where we were 
staying, we could see the Brick Dormitory 


through a rift in 
the maples, sleep- 
ing with one eye 
open. Bill hadn’t 
gone to bed yet. 

We saw him 
but an instant 
next morning at 
the crowded sta- 
tion, clapped his 
hand, called him 
names, waved 
him tremendous 
farewells from the 
windows. Then 
college let go of 
us, with an ease 
that left us a little 
disconcerted, a 
little self-con- 
scious in the pres- 
ence of our col- 
ored hat-bands. 
I took mine off 
before long and 
slipped it in my 
bag. Pughe did 
the same and for 
a while we sat and 
looked, each out 
of his own win- 
dow, at the plain, 
already brown 
with summer. 

“How far are 
you going?” I 
asked at the end 
of a half-hour or 
so. 
“Three Wells,” 
he told me. “I 
change south.” 

After another 
blank he went on 
in a dry, musing 
tone: 


“T meet a man at seven-thirty sharp 
at the Claremont House in the Cherokee 
Nation, to-morrow night, and I find out 
whether it’s ‘make’ or ‘break.’ Great 
game, isn’t it, Burt—living? Better’n 


We kept away from Bill. His name 
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was not mentioned between us till we 
parted at Three Wells late that afternoon. 
And even then it hung off till the bell 
was ringing and the wheels grinding on 
the rails. Pughe ran along and hopped 
up on the step below me, his nose all 
wrinkles. 

“The trouble with Bill,” he panted, 
“is that he doesn’t know what—real fun 
—is. You know——” 

I waved him to get off before it was 
too late, and when he did let go he went 
heels over head in the desert dust. Cran- 
ing out in the cinders, I saw him pick 
himself up, slap his clothes, take off his 
hat, and waveit after the train. And sol 
left him with his “game,” very small and 
brown, along with the huddle of small 
brown houses and tanks and freight-cars, 
and the brooding immensity of sky and 
earth—crabbed, “scrapping,” playing, 
altogether human—and not altogether 
unheroic. 


I heard from Pughe that fall. The 
script of the address was strange to me; 
it was the first letter I had ever received 
at that hand, as I doubt not it will be the 
last. I can’t say how long it had been on 
the road; by the mess of redirections on 
the envelope, it had pursued me through 
Omaha and Evanston, Pittsburgh, Bos- 
ton, plodding and relentless, to catch me 
up in the gray Fish Exchange on South 
Boston water-front. Lying in my hand, 
unopened, it gave me a vague, momen- 
tary feeling of helplessness. Even when 
I had broken it and, thumbing to the 
last page, discovered the tight subscrip- 
tion, “Yours, Pughe,” the helplessness 
was still there, tinged with a curious sense 
of embarrassment, as if at finding myself 
an unwitting intruder in a haunted room. 

He began: “I suppose you know by 
this time that I was wrong.” 

He supposed I knew that he was wrong 
about—what? It sounded the faintest 
bit adrift; for an instant I wondered if 
Pughe had been having a drop, that he 
should take his pen in hand to address 
me out of the sky, and begin with that 
unsettling assumption. But, after all, it 
might have been something in the papers 
—the Western papers—he had written 
me at Omaha. ... I read on. 


“T guess we’re most of us wrong, Burt, 
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most of the time. I tell you, it almost 
makes you believe in Predestination 
sometimes—like this. It almost seems 
as if there must have been a pattern, all 
worked out quite perfectly, to the end, by 
the artist and filed away somewhere, 
marked ‘Bill’s Life.’ The trouble with 
us is, we get so little of a thing at a time 
we don’t know what it’s all driving at. 
We thought it was going to be an Epic. 
We had our ears all made up for an Epic, 
and we grumbled and said it was rotten 
because it didn’t sound like the Iliad. 
Why the devil should it’ sound like the 
Tliad? Why shouldn’t it sound like the 
Ode to the West Wind, if that’s what he 
was put down on this footstool to do? 
Of course, now that we get the end, we 
get the rest of it. And let me tell you, 
Burt, if any of ws do as well with the 
Iliad as Bill did with the West Wind, 
why—well—there’ll be two works of art 
in the Class of Nineteen-Blank, that’s 
all. 

“Did you happen to know that Bill got 
the kid off the track with time to burn 
—that the car would never have gotten 
him if he hadn’t reached back for the 
doll? A‘grand-stand play’? Yes,surely. 
But you see what I mean now? How 
the last note strikes the key for the whole 
piece and pulls it together into something ? 
That it shouldn’t have been the kid Bill 
gave up his life for—but the precious 
doll! And the piece rounds out to the 
end without a break, quite perfect in its 
way. 

“No, not quite perfect. He ought not 
to have chewed himself the way he did, 
remember, that last night. That was off 
the key, unnecessary, and careless. And 
we ought to have given him his applause 
when he stood up there saying, ‘We 
who are about to die salute you!’ even 
if we didn’t know that was what it was, 
nor he. 

“T had to write you all this, somehow 
or other, Burt, and get it off my chest. 
I guess you'll understand. 

“Just one thing more— Well, never 
mind. Be good. 

“Yours, 
“ PUGHE.” 


The letter lay quiet in my hand. My 
eyes went out of the big window over 
the water and remained at large there for 
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a while, a little blank. A huge, rusty 
freighter, deep with cargo, swam down the 
channel toward the waters of the open 
sea, her errand and her port of destina- 
tion wrapped in a kind of mystery. One 
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the page. On the inside I found a post- 


script. 


“T wasn’t going to tell you this, but 
I don’t see why I shouldn’t. For the life 





“It seems as if I ought to be willing to sacrifice a little something for the college.”’"—Page 480. 


knew simply that she would pass through 
calms and storms, and, in all likelihood, 
arrive. 

And, even as I watched, a white sail 
bore across her bows, brave as a cracking 
whip. It was a “cup” sloop, tuning up 
for the Marblehead trials—a snowy, sing- 
ing thing across the blue. I wished that 
Pughe might see. It was better than the 
Iliad and the West Wind. 

He had written “over” at the foot of 


of me, Burt, I can’t see why we shouldn’t 
all of us say it, or sing it, or look it. 
Ruth Barway is wonderful. I ran across 
her at the Springs last week. She was in 
black, naturally. Why do I say ‘natur- 
ally’? Her eyes weren’t in black, Burt. 
They were shining all the while she talked 
with me—it was just as if I could hear 
them saying it out loud: 
“*Hallelujah! God is good!’ 
“p 











INSANE ART 


By Allan McLane Hamilton 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


re sol ago in the case of an 
insane artist of ability and 
Fe dacg and in behalf 
of his daughter, herself also 
an artist, shows how public 
— and appreciation vary in com- 
pany with the mutations of public taste. 
Both of these persons are, or were at one 
time, inmates of asylums and, though 
said to be harmless enough, are victims 
nevertheless of a chronic degenerative 
mental disease—that is to say, a form that 
is probably incurable, and attended as a 
rule by a slow involution of all the mental 
processes which ends in permanent weak- 
ness. The father lived for years in great 
destitution, producing extraordinary land- 
scapes that were carried about by him 
from one dealer to another, and ultimate- 
ly disposed of for trivial sums, until his 
disease necessitated the commitment to 
an institution. There, I learn, he pro- 
duced paintings which were in the man- 
_ner of his early work, but indicative of 
the mental decay which has taken place. 
The good people who have since come to 
his aid, most of whom naturally know 
nothing of psychiatry, declare, however, 
that he may again paint good pictures, 
and that “his genius will assert itself” 
now that he no longer has the environ- 
ment of an asylum. 

The general awakening to the alleged 
beauties of impressionism has been such 
that the paintings.of this well-known art- 
ist, that had been previously acquired 
by shrewd dealers and collectors for a 
song, have brought enormous sums, and 
the neglected insane man’ has become 
famous. How much his early success 
depended upon the influence of his long- 
standing psychosis, and how much upon 
a peculiar faculty of visualization of a 
characteristically original kind, is a mat- 
ter of speculation; certain it is that, as 
in literature and music, the constitu- 
tional make-up is connected with bril- 
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liant though often unconventional efforts, 
and the study of the productions of the 
admittedly insane not only show a cor- 
relation of these, as, for instance, in the 
case of William Blake, who was a poet 
as well as a painter, but they have ac- 
tually inspired the crude work of the 
cubists, whose method of expression is 
through a kind of geometrical treatment 
which we meet every day in the asylums. 
This is not by them looked upon as a 
pathological manifestation, but usually 
is only ridiculed. 

To appreciate properly the genesis of 
pictorial art it is necessary for a moment 
to consider those elementary forms of 
rude expression common to children and 
savages, and often found among the ac- 
tually insane. As this is written I have 
before me specimens of this rough por- 
trayal of the human figure, and one is 
immediately impressed by the treatment 
in all which is purely symbolic. The 
drawings of a child of eight consist of a 
head alone, with the ends of the superior 
and inferior extremities inserted where 
the neck should be, and there is a profile 
with both eyes placed upon one side of 
the face. The drawings of several insane 
patients are equally unconventional, and 
the reproductions of the frescos of certain 
cliff-dwellers, the distorted pictures made 
by Australian bushmen and African sav- 
ages, as well as the historical decorations 
upon the teepees of the North American 
Indians, are all suggestive without being 
strictly realistic. It has been said that 
the earliest pictorial art consisted in the 
recording of events and teaching, so this 
probably accounts for the dominance of 
symbolism at the expense of realism, 
while later the office of art was mostly to 
please. Persistent suggestions are con- 
veyed by the rude aboriginal graphic re- 
mains, and the same simple kind of ideal- 
ism that characterizes the output of the 
child, the lunatic, the savage, and some 
criminals is indicative of the existence of 

















lowly organized concepts, -or those that 
are the result of a disease, and in this con- 
nection it is interesting to study the 
growth of art. Undoubtedly much of the 
decorative or quasi-archaic effects of some 
early painters is 
the outgrowth of 
this kind of em- 
bryonic indul- 
gence in form 
and color which 
lasted until the 
later develop- 
ment beginning 
with Bellini and 
Leonardo da 
Vinci, when 
proper propor- 
tion and perspec- 
tive, and the ob- 
servance of the 
relations of light 
and shade took 
the place of pure- 
ly decorative and 
absolutely flat 
treatment. 

At this time, 
and later, realis- 
tic and “ natural- 
istic’? art had 
many exponents, 
especially among 
the Flemish 
painters—the 
brothers Van 
Eyck and later 
Rembrandt, 
Franz Hals, Van 
Dyck, and oth- 
ers, being consci- 
entious realists, 
whose pictures 
to-day and for- 
ever will delight 
as much as they 
have always 
done, and in 
measure sternly rebuke the purely ideal- 
istic work of recent painters, whose chief 
aim seems sometimes to be the pursuance 
of a scientific color theory and the at- 
tainment of a more or less sensual effect. 

At the risk of going over well-trodden 
ground, I shall refer to the popular con- 
ception of realism and idealism, or im- 
pressionism. 
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The lunatic, as a rule, sees that which he believes he sees 
and not that which he really sees.—Page 490. 


Intricate elaboration in a patient of the author's. 
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While in the past and by many to- 
day the first term is used to charac- 
terize that kind of art which faithfully 
reproduces actual form and color, it 
has a more modern meaning. With 
many, including 
Manet, ‘‘real- 
ism” meant that 
the painter, in- 
stead of depict- 
ing all the de- 
tails of a subject, 
which one does 
not consciously 
see in viewing a 
scene in its en- 
tirety, dignifies 
the central ob- 
ject perceived, 
with careful 
treatment and 
faithful repro- 
duction, leaving 
the rest to the 
imagination, or 
merely suggest- 
ingthem. Many 
of the censorious 
realists of the 
present time 
have even criti- 
cised the early 
work of Turner, 
who crowded his 
canvases with 
widely spread de- 
tails, each one 
being given 
prominence, 
while his ‘‘ef- 
fects’* were lo- 
calized. His 
latest work, how- 
ever, was with- 
out this alleged 
artistic defect. 

The true real- 
isms of such men 
as Wilkie, Frith, and Horsley, who de- 
lighted to depict crowds, race-courses, 
humble interiors, and railroad-stations, 
has at all times pleased the British pub- 
lic. Their pictures satisfied this portion of 
the community just as exquisitely colored 
photographs would, for wealth of detail 
and homely and familiar incident were rec- 
ognized by every one, and appealed par- 
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ticularly to the bucolic taste. Such paint- 
ings have always found a place in the 
Christmas supplements of the illustrated 
papers, or have been reproduced by chro- 
mo-lithography. The work of these men 
is to-day in no way looked upon as high 
art, especially by the illuminati and those 
who delight in subtle impressions of form 
and color, and even suggested action. 
The form of education that has taught the 
average individual how to understand 
and enjoy the music of Wagner, Richard 
Strauss, and Debussy, as well as other 
latter-day impressionistic composers, is 
at this time developing a critical taste in 
pictorial art as well as that which is pure- 
ly intellectual. After all, it cannot be 
said in any great measure to be effective, 
although there are real or pretended en- 
thusiasts who are eager and ready to find 
beauty revealed in daring “‘color schemes” 
and startling disposal of great smudges of 
bright paint. Drawing isin fact neglected, 
and their attitude issummed up by acritic 
who says: “It is the boast of impression- 
ists that they worship character rather 
than beauty or estheticidealism. Assuch, 
the appreciation of impressionism does 
not demand genius or culture, but rather 
temperament, the sense of joie-de-viire.”’ 
From time to time in the past century 
or two there have been periods like this 
when art has sought to escape from the 
conventional fitness of mere delineation, 
and this was apparent in the work of Ma- 
buse, Delacroix, and Delaroche, as well as 
in that done during the Romantic move- 
ment. Claude Lorrain, Poussin, Watteau, 
and others were seceders from old tradi- 
tions, as were Crome, Gainsborough, Tur- 
ner and later painters of whom there are 
many to-day. How much these spasmod- 
ic accés have hurt the solid naturalistic 
work as seen in the masterpieces, espe- 
cially of the Van Eycks, Holbein the El- 
der, Rembrandt, Van Dyck, and Chardin, 
is a matter of doubtful speculation, but 
some think it has not and never will. 
Again, the striving for effect at the ex- 
pense of drawing is seen in the much ad- 
mired productions of recent idealists, for 
a well-proportioned and beautiful figure 
is a rarity, and in the extreme pictures 
there is something too often reminiscent 
of the orthopedic clinic. The influence of 
idealism in art must of course be con- 
nected with individualism and faculty 
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acuity, for if we are to accept the defini- 
tion that has been given there is much 
more than the mere transmission of an 
impression transferred to canvas. It is 
necessary that we should dwell upon the 
various factors that enter into idealism, 
and the mental transformation of asso- 
ciated concepts into psycho-motor acts, 
and what else, after all, is there behind 
the brush of the painter? In fact, all the 
operations of the psyche, healthy and ab- 
normal, must be gone into for the purpose 
of estimating the integrity of the facility 
of artistic reproduction. 

The insistence upon the element of feel- 
ing in art is said to-day to be more gen- 
eral than ever before—‘‘the idealist is one 
who gives form to incidents and scenes 
that have generated partly or wholly 
in his own mind. He may, and usu- 
ally does, get the germ of the subject 
from something he sees, but the material 
is gestated, so to speak, and the result 
appears with more generalization and psy- 
chological import than its actual proto- 
type possessed.” It gives rise to a plea- 
surable affect that in turn may even start 
a higher grade of emotional activity, with- 
actual sentiment. This kind of gestation 
may be rapid or of slower growth, and 
among those who do not actually and 
servilely copy and reproduce, a transient 
inspection of a scene may be sufficient 
to lighten up a visualizing function which 
is helped more or less by the natural idea- 
tional gift of the artist himself. Let us 
see how general is the ability to form any 
mental picture at all. 

Sir Francis Galton, whose highly orig- 
inal researches in the recognition of hu- 
man faculty are in every direction most 
valuable, conducted a series of experi- 
ments in visualizing. This was in 1880, 
long before modern impressionism devel- 
oped. To determine the keenness and 
extent of visual idealization he distrib- 
uted a series of cards to one hundred 
persons, each containing a number of 
questions. The recipients were well- 
known scientific men in Great Britain and 
France, who were asked as to their ability 
to recall the mental image of some such 
simple collection of objects and colors as 
those upon the breakfast-table and to sub- 
sequently record the picture. 

In propounding the tests Galton pro- 
posed these questions as to: 














1. Illumination. Is the image dim or 
fairly clear? Is its brightness comparable 
with the actual scene? 

2. Definition. Are all the objects pret- 
ty well defined at the same time, or is the 
place of the sharpest definition at any one 
moment more contracted than it is in the 
real scene? 

3. Coloring. Are the colors of the ob- 
jects quite distinct and natural ? 
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ference in degree in the exercise of this 
power; so, after all, it can be seen how 
wide the capacity of the individual must 
be not only to interpret the object but to 
associate the residual concepts. * 

The occasional keenness of mental im- 
agery that must form the basis of impres- 
sionistic painting has also been proved by 
Galton, whose replies from artists were il- 
luminating. ‘My imagery is so clear,”’ 




















There is often a tendency upon the part of patients suffering from general 


paresis to show 


One person in sixteen could visualize 
clearly, while the large majority could not 
recall the appearance of the objects with 
perfect ease and clearness. One distin- 
guished subject replied to the interroga- 
tory: “My powers are zero. To my con- 
sciousness there is almost no association 
with objective visual impressions. I re- 
call the breakfast-table, but do not see 
it.” Others had difficulty in idealizing 
the colors and form of the articles in use— 
“could not see them all at once’”—others 
“could see no individual objects,” and so 
on. 
The ability to remember and record 
vivid dreams or graphically interpret vi- 
sions is found among certain people, and 
there are many others who are quite un- 
able to reproduce subconscious mental 
operations. William Blake was of the 
first order, and there must be a great dif- 


. an alteration ot the perspective.—Page 490. 


said one, “that if I had been unable to 
draw I should have unhesitatingly said 
that I could draw from it,’ but the same 
man said that he found deficiencies and 
gaps when he tried to draw from his men- 
tal vision. 

Now, further concerning the purely psy- 
chic production of a picture, we also are 
naturally called upon to investigate the 
operation of the ego, which is a highly 
complex belonging, and the part it plays 
both in the healthy and psychopathic in- 
dividual in the interpretation of external 
natural objects. The relation of certain 
mental peculiarities with respect to graph- 
ic reproduction is much more general 
than is usually supposed. Even in art- 


* It is said that Turner made frequent use of a practice 
analogous to that of looking for “fire-faces’’ in the burni 
coals; he was known to give colors to children to daub wit! 
and play on paper while he keenly watched for suggestions 
from accidental combinations. 
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ists whose fame is widely admitted there 
is an evidence of mental unsoundness, 
such, for example, as Goya, William 
Blake, and later Whistler, the unevenness 
of whose work is either suggestive of a 
mild psychosis or a great degree of affecta- 
tion which is not always agreeable; this is 
also seen in the output of the new schools 
which already find favor with a large num- 
ber of people. Some of the paintings of 
the “luminists” or ‘‘chromatists,’’ like 
Monet, who use only the pure colors of 
the spectrum and white, abandoning 
browns and black, may be honest enough, 
although it must not be forgotten that 
the standard of the integrity of concept 
formation may depend upon an original 
vicious color concept. When such pic- 
tures are not the result of mere pose they 
may be purely mechanical productions 
and founded upon scientific theories. 
Thus Martin and Seurat based their study 
of the use of colors upon the researches of 
Von Helmholtz. However objectionable 
the scheme may be of making art sub- 
servient to anything so arbitrary as phys- 
ics, one has little sympathy with the abuse 
showered, some years ago, upon the 
chromatists by Max Nordau, who took 
the sensational view that those luminists 
who depended upon elemental spectral 
colors as their only pigments were color- 
blind! This conclusion is, of course, ri- 
diculous, for no matter how startling may 
be the attainment of vivid effects, there 
is nothing in the work of the latter-day 
impressionists to show that they do not 
estimate the value of complementary col- 
ors and the use of all available pigments 
if they choose to utilize them. The real 
difficulty is that the ignorant followers of 
the school lose no chance to prostitute the 
use of a few crude colors for spectacular 
effect. Much of this is seen in the paint- 
ing of the so-called “ Pointellists,” whose 
results, such as they are, depend upon the 
use of spots or points of color, a form of 
technic which does away with the more 
dignified and effective use of broad masses 
of paint. 

Even the most indulgent criticism dis- 
approves of pointellism, but this, however, 
is the method of Van Ryssellberghe, the 
Belgian painter, and Henri Martin, whose 
talent in other directions atones for this 
very unpleasant method of getting re- 
sults. One critic who most emphatically 
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condemns this form of treatment says: 
“The method is obviously alien to the 
spirit of art; it is charmless, devoid of 
character, too purely theoretical, and re- 
moved from inspiration.” 

When called upon to pass judgment up- 
on the newest kind of alleged art, which is 
the outgrowth of an earlier kind of impres- 
sion, we are appalled but really uninflu- 
enced by the extravagant claims of its 
sponsors. C. R. Nevison, an English critic 
and defender of futurism says: “ No pic- 
ture should be a mere representation; 
a photograph can get a likeness of a per- 
son much better and much quicker than 
an artist. ... By means of contrast, of 
abstract color, form, lines, planes, and 
dimensions which don’t in the least imi- 
tate or represent natural forms, it is pos- 
sible to create emotions (sic) infinitely 
more stimulating than those created by 
contemplating Nature,” whereupon Ches- 
terton observes: ‘ With God all things are 
possible; by man it has not been done.”’ 

The explanation of the beauty of these 
pictures by their creators is that they ap- 
peal to the higher emotions and not to 
the intellect. It is difficult to conceive of 
a mind of such a kind in which there can 
be any substantial or normal stimulation 
by such means. 

The emotions are, as has been said, orig- 
inally affects—that is to say, conditions of 
feeling that later become developed into 
emotions when there is the participation 
of more or less intellectual function and 
the combination with associated ideas. 
The appeal of futurist painting may pos- 
sibly be through an affect, but it never 
rises to the altitude of a real emotion un- 
less in a person of low organization. The 
pleasure of a stroked cat is infinitely more 
subtle, and the crow of the young infant 
who has had a bright piece of metal dan- 
gled before its eyes is just as intense, free 
as it is from any evidence of intellectual 
concern. 

It is not my purpose hastily to condemn 
the good faith of all cubjsts and futurists, 
but only to say that I believe most of 
them may be divided into three classes, 
viz., the ignorant, the dishonest or dis- 
ingenuous, and the insane. 

The painter who deludes himself with 
the false idea that his imaginary hodge- 
podge of lines, cubes, and meaningless 
figures means anything at all, is certainly 


















the victim of a species of aberration, sane 
or the reverse, or has been subjected to 
pernicious suggestion. 

It is well known that a few normal 
people associate numbers or musical notes 
with form and color, and certain odors 
and sounds will bring into consciousness 
the association of long-forgotten incidents 
and places, people and things, but to say 
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pose of making money. Such a one is 
said to be the best-known futurist in Eng- 
land, who laughs in his sleeve at those 
who for the first time buy his paintings. 

Sometimes the mad cubist will enlist 
the service of an equally eccentric poet. 
Launay produced a large book with a 
vivid orange-colored cover, and in his 
preface said: “I love the art of to-day 





The insane artists revert to geometrical forms, some of their attempts being 
the embodiment of the most approved kind of futurist work.—Page 490. 


that the.“ Nude Descending the Stair- 
way” or the “King and Queen Sur- 
rounded by Nudes” reveals any meaning 
whatever, or recalls any previous impres- 
sion or experience, is too much. It is 
therefore best to classify these people as 
impostors or actually insane. 

The majority of cubists are open to the 
suspicion of roguery. Some, like Matisse, 
have been good, prosperous painters in 
their day, but others are of decided me- 
diocrity, who, unable to sell their very 
ordinary and conventional pictures, take 
up the new affectation for the sole pur- 


because I love light; all men loved light 
before they had invented fire.” Then 
one G. Apollinaire wrote an introductory 
poem to this book, entitled “The Win- 
dow,” which is too long to reproduce, but 
ends with these lines: 
“From red to green all the yellow kills itself, 
Paris, Vancouver, Lyon at this time, New York 
and the Antilles. 


The window opens as an orange, 
The beautiful fruit of light.” 


This is certainly reminiscent of the asylum 
and is delirious in conception. 
The secret of successful cubism, accord - 
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ing to Gustave Courbet, is the recognition 
of the fact “that the object seen is spread 
all over the retina without control.”” He 
may be supposed to mean in other words 
that it isa subconscious perception. This 
writer goes farther and observes: “It is 
not suspected that the visible world does 
not become the real world, that the opera- 
tion of the mind and the objects-that im- 
press it with most force are not always 
those of which the existence is most rich 
in plastic truth,” whatever that may 
mean. Other exponents of the new art 
content themselves. by calling it “ Uni- 
versal Dynamism.” 

The lunatic, as a rule, sees that which he 
believes he sees and not that which he really 
sees. We therefore have a predominance 
of disordered ideation which is uncertain 
and inconstant. If he has delusions these 
will permeate his work, even though in 
his saner life he has shown no vagaries. 
There may even exist what are known as 
autochthonous ideas which are not the re- 
sult of ordinary suggestion, but implanted 
in his mind and which he attributes to 
persecutory or improper influences. It 
may be seen that delusion may account 
for much curious and fantastic art. The 
so-called “‘ Mechanism of Adjustment” is 
interfered with and the subject may enter- 
tain false ideas that he does not hesitate 
to express. He may have what are to 
psychiatrists known as endogenous delu- 
sions; that is to say, they have a connec- 
tion with actual personal experience and 
things, and are to a degree logical, while 
the exogenous have to do with outside mat- 
ters and extraneous stimuli. This form 
is most likely to influence the painter who 
naturally misinterprets occurrences or the 
relation and aspect of actual things. 

There is often a tendency upon the part 
of patients suffering from general paresis 
to show, as the result of some such false 
ideas, an alteration of the perspective, 
and I have seen a drawing of a dinner- 
party where the figures in the foreground 
were smaller than those at the other side 
of the table (page 487); so too the insane 
artists revert to geometrical forms, some of 
their attempts being the embodiment of 
the most approved kind of futurist work. 

Réja, who has written knowingly upon 
insane art, says: “We often find this re- 
course to geometrical forms which in their 
very simplest aspect are an excellent prop 
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to the incompetent. It so happens that 
this geometrical arrangement in its most 
sterile form is the foundation of all com- 
position. The insane person inexperi- 
enced in the art of design refuses to com- 
mit himself to complex forms in which his 
awkwardness would be too flagrant, so he 
becomes a landscape-painter; symmetry 
would be too complex for him. He con- 
tents himself with perpetually repeating 
the same motif, which is very rudimentary 
and borrowed from geometry. Resigning 
himself to a more moderate ambition, he 
has adopted a simple ensemble that is not 
without decorative grace.” 

What is known as stereotypy, which un- 
der many forms of action is an expression 
of insanity, is here indicated, and is often 
mistaken for mere want of originality or 
“inspiration.”” Numerous tricks and 
repetitions of artistic treatment may be 
evidences of this kind of stereotypy. 

Instances of eccentric or insane painters 
whose behavior in the light of our present 
knowledge was undoubtedly suggestive of 
a psychosis are common enough. No less 
an artist than El Greco was a psychopath, 
and one of his biographers said: “His 
works are tortured and quite modern in 
expression. He alternated his work, now 
doing a picture that was quite ‘sane,’ as 
the writers of to-day like to put it; again 
rnaking a picture so wild as to puzzle 
the quiet Philip II and his court.” He, 
like Whistler, who was another victim 
of mental instability, delighted in ill- 
advised lawsuits, and did unexpected and 
startling things. Both had the same 
quasi-delusional ideas of persecution and 
quarrelled continually, the latter writing a 
foolish book in which he attacked Ruskin. 

William Blake, the great English paint- 
er and poet, who even to-day has his host 
of worshippers, was undoubtedly insane, 
although people who are ill-informed con- 
sider his frightful distortions and semi- 
delirious conceptions as very beautiful. 

Without minimizing his deep religious 
feeling and sincere inspiration, one finds 
it impossible to take seriously such draw- 
ings as “The Whirlwind” or many of the 
illustrations of the “Gates of Paradise,” 
or others that might be mentioned. The 
truth is, Blake often had wild hallucina- 
tions, believed he had actually seen God 
and a tree bright with angels at Peckham 
Rye. He led a peculiar life and undoubt- 

















edly suffered from a chronic mental dis- 
order, although sane enough to hold his 
ordinary relations with society. 

One wonders what has been the fate of 
the Musée Wiertz since Brussels has been 
occupied by the Germans. Every tourist 
must remember the extraordinary imita- 
tion ruined castle built by the artist An- 
toine Joseph Wiertz, born in 1806, who 
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word “Anvers.”’ This he believed to be 
the spirit of Rubens. This hallucinatory 
influence therefore, which was a feature of 
Blake’s insanity, was present in Wiertz, 
and is perhaps as common as any other 
form. 

The latter never parted with his sensa- 
tional pictures, reverencing and consider- 
ing them to be too sacred for sale, but he 





Geometric drawing of insane patient suggesting cubist production. 


The insane person , 


was the craziest and yet, so far as ideals 
and occasional technic are concerned, is 
considered one of the greatest Belgian 
artists of his time. While evidently suf- 
fering from a relapse in his mental malady, 
he painted those fearsome pictures of the 
“Suicide,” “ Napoleon in Hell,” and other 
horrors at which one looks through care- 
fully arranged peep-holes or around cor- 
ners. It is a distinctly crazy exhibition, 
yet at times he produced bold, artistic, 
and carefully executed paintings of heroic 
subjects. He often, it is said, entertained 
the vision of a luminous figure of a man 
wrapped in a cloak and wearing a Spanish 
hat. In his hand the phantom always 
carried a banner upon which glowed the 
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lived by portrait-painting alone. That 
of his mother is in its way as pleasing as 
the wonderful and expressive portrait of 
a kindred subject by James McNeill Whis- 
tler. As one of his critics has said: “His 
technical powers were unequal to the ren- 
dering of his undoubtedly large and noble 
conceptions.” 

The drawings and paintings done by 
the insane are often valuable indices of 
the peculiar kind of mental disorder. Es- 
pecially is this true of monomania (para- 
noia). Every asylum physician may col- 
lect if he chooses a great quantity of 
pictorial productions by its inmates. The 
stuff is often meaningless, but there are 
exceptions, and I can recall the work of a 
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Etching by Charles Méryon showing delusion of paranoia. 


patient of mine who had been a student 
under Géréme, and was himself a clever 
artist. As the result of overwork and 
privation he developed a religious insan- 
ity which led him to don a monk’s robe 
and shave the top of his head. During 
his stay in “ Bloomingdale” he drew and 
colored the most marvellous mystic pic- 
tures, that were symbolic of religious sub- 
jects. Weird heads of divine personages 
were intertwined with leaves and flow- 
ers and framed in fantastic arabesques. 
Some of these figured ‘in Lombroso’s 
“Genius and Insanity.” All of this man’s 
delusions were systematized, and he too 
indulged in verse, some of which was 
really good. 

A pitiful example is the case of the 
great Charles Méryon. Méryon, who 
during his life was impossible because of 
his tendency to quarrel with people who 
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criticised but, nevertheless, were anxious 
to buy his pictures, died in great poverty 
because he would not realize upon his 
work. He suffered from color-blindness 
so that he could not paint, and furned his 
attention to etching. In 1858 he devel- 
oped his insanity and was taken to the 
asylum at Charenton. He then suffered 
from melancholia with delusions of per- 
secution. His charming treatment of 
architectural Paris is the highest kind of 
art, and he was always distinctly original 
in his choice of subjects. There are, how- 
ever, one or two of his later pictures, exe- 
cuted after his paranoia developed, that 
are sadly comic. One shows the exterior 
of the Ministry of Marine, and in the sky, 
issuing from the windows, is a school of 
winged porpoises and queer chariots. 
These undoubtedly reflected the contents 
of his delusions. 














A RUNAWAY WOMAN 


BY LOUIS DODGE 


Author of ‘ Bonnie May,”’ “Children of the Desert,’’ etc. 


XI 
BREAKFAST FOR TWO 


’M certainly glad I met 

you,” said Susan as they 
fai took their seats. She felt 
the inadequacy of the re- 
mark, but she wished to 
’ convince her companion 
that she was not unappreciative. 

“They do look good, don’t they? 
Well, just pitch in.” 

He selected the choicest fish and placed 
them within easy reach of her, and Susan 
was not unmindful of the attention. It 
had not been Herkimer’s way, she re- 
flected, to give the best to her. Still, she 
mused, in justice to him, her relationship 
with Herkimer represented something 
more than a chance encounter extending 
over a few hours. 

Mann had turned around to see if the 
water had come to a boil when he was 
startled by an exclamation from his com- 
panion. 

Susan had taken her first bite. Her 
eyes were wide and shining. ‘“Oo-wee!” 
she said. ‘ What kind of fish are they?” 

Mann laughed loudly at her fervid 
look and tone. “Fresh,” he said, “and 
the sooner they’re eaten the better they 
are.” 

The direct rays of the sun had not 
reached them yet, but a blaze of glory fell 
beyond the brook, and long westward 
shadows lay beyond the distant trees. 
Birds, with the manner of women and 
children driven from their haunts in times 
of stress and excitement, approached cu- 
riously and chirped protestingly. The 
murmur of the stream held a note of glad- 
ness. Wreathes of wood smoke, like in- 
cense, drifted over the camp. 

The two human beings at their break- 
fast were very much alone without being 
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lonely, very much adrift without being 
forlorn. 

Susan felt new vital impulses stir 
within her; she felt a quickened inter- 
est in her surroundings, in all things. 
“Would it be fair to ask questions?” she 
asked. She was holding a fish suspended 
close to her lips. 

Mann turned around and dropped the 
coffee into the can. “Fair for me, or for 
you?” he asked. 

“Well—both; but I suppose I was 
thinking of myself, mostly. I'd like to 
know where you came from.” 

Mann leaned forward and arranged the 
remaining fish with deliberation, and then 
gave his undivided attention, seemingly, 
to the task of removing a firm back-bone 
which emerged easily from the mealy 
white flesh surrounding it. ‘You know,” 
he said, “there’s a certain difficulty about 
talking of places, asa rule. Some people 
don’t like to say where they came from, 
and most don’t know where they’re going, 
even when they think they do. Why not 
talk about where we are?” Heswept the 
horizon with a hand which was still en- 
cumbered with fragments of a back-bone. 
“T think this is a grand spot—and that’s 
the only thing that concerns us a whole 
lot just now.” 

He saw that she was regarding him with 
a kind of wondering admiration, and he 
vielded to the pleasantly taunting mood 
that was upon him. The fish-bones were 
held aloft as if they were a mitre, and 
Mann proclaimed grandiloquently: 

“The glorious heritage of young man- 
hood and young womanhood is ours. Let 
old people talk of the past, and children of 
the future. But we—we will gaze fondly 
upon to-day and its masterpieces.” 

Susan suspected that she was being ridi- 
culed, or at least trifled with. ‘Don’t 
tantalize me,” she said. “I just wanted 
to know how you happened to be here.” 
She added, with an effect of wishing to en- 
courage him by her own frankness: “It 
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was nothing but foolishness that caused 
me to be here!” 

Mann turned a watchful eye upon the 
coffee. ‘You see,” he said, “if I didn’t 
answer you the way I should have done, 
it was to spare your feelings. If you'll 
promise not to run or scream, I'll tell you 
my secret.” He smiled tauntingly, yet 
not without friendliness. 

Susan arose to the occasion; his whim- 
sical mood had become infectious. “I 
won’t run while there are any fish left,” 
she said; and their laughter came to- 
gether, the little joke establishing a frail 
bond between them. 

“Well, you see, I really am a tramp.” 
Instantly he raised his hand with a re- 
straining gesture. ‘ Not,’’ he added, “an 
ordinary tramp. I don’t belong to the 
Old Homestead type, you know. I don’t 
wear rags in one act and stroll around the 
streets in evening dress in the next. I 
avoid both extremes, as all people of good 
taste do.” 

He paused and smiled at her—mis- 
chievously, Susan thought. She was irri- 
tated by her failure to understand him 
fully, yet she was pleased by his humor- 
ous and friendly face. Her sense of hu- 
mor was sadly undeveloped, yet she did 
not accept all that he said quite literally. 

“Then what kind of a tramp are you?” 
she asked. 

“Well, it’s like this,”’ replied her com- 
panion. “You see, some tramps get to 
be what they are by going down-hill. I 
got to my proud position by climbing up- 
hill.” 

Susan frowned and then looked at him 
appealingly. “Please talk so that a per- 
son can understand what you mean !”’ she 
begged. 

“First let me tell you where I came 
from.” And he told her. 

“Why, the idea! That’s where I came 
from, too. I lived in Pleasant Lane!” 

Mann nodded. “Yes, I lived there 
nearly all my life and worked hard. And 
about once every year I had a sick-spell.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been very healthy 
work,” declared Susan. ‘What did you 
do?” ; 

“Tn a broad sense it seems to me now 
that I didn’t do anything. You wouldn’t 
happen to know what an auditor is?” 
Susan slowly shook her head. 
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“Tt’s only a name. I worked in a rail- 
road-office; and they called me an audi- 
tor, I suppose, because I had to listen to so 
much small talk that didn’t interest me. 
And I seldom had a chance to get out into 
the open. But there, you’re not inter- 
ested. Besides, the coffee ought to be 
about ready.” 

“T’d like to hear you if you could make 
it plainer. It sounds as if you were mak- 
ing a speech. Talk it!” 

Mann smiled again and removed the 
can from the rock and set it aside to settle. 
“T’ll try to do better,” he said. ‘Well, 
then, I found at the end of several years 
that I was in a fair way of becoming a 
chronic invalid. Then I stopped and 
asked myself what was the sense of going 
ahead, doing work I didn’t care anything 
about, when I was getting less than noth- 
ing out of it. I hadn’t any money to 
show for it. You know, if you make great 
sacrifices for what you earn, you let it go 
easily.” 

“T’ve always heard it was just the 
other way.” 

“Oh—the old saying! Yes, I’ve heard 
that. It was said by some envious per- 
son, probably. I’ve given you a much 
more correct statement of the case. And 
every year I had a sick-spell, each one a 
little more severe than the one before. It 
was something connected with the nerves, 
you understand. And then one day I 
came to my senses. I paid my last doc- 
tor’s bill and ran away!” 

“T think that was fine!” said Susan. 

“Fine?” 

“T mean your running away. 
see, that’s what I did, too.” 

Mann looked thoughtful. 
you run away?” 

“T ran away from light housekeeping. 
But there, tell me about yourself first.” 

“T’m nearly to the starting-point, 
where a story always ends,” responded 
Mann. “You see, I argued that since I 
didn’t get anything out of my work but a 
living and an annual breakdown, I might 
better take to the road and dispense with 
the breakdown. I had an idea I could 
always get a bite to eat somewhere. 
When I get to be quite fit I suppose I'll 
persuade myself that I ought to go back 
and put on the harness again. But I 
don’t want to think of thatnow, I’m en- 
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joying myself too much. Of course I 
work occasionally—but you mustn’t put 
that down against me. They make me. 
The main point is that the road is doing 
more for me than a regiment of doctors 
could. And so—that’s really all there is 
to tell.” 

Susan regarded him thoughtfully, smil- 
ing faintly. ‘You do talk so funny!” 
she observed. 
ferent he was from the men she had 
known in Pleasant Lane, or the few she 
had encountered in the country. 

“The fault of early training, I’ve no 
doubt,” he said submissively. 

“There, you will excuse me for saying 
that,”’ she hastened to say. ‘You see, 
I’m interested. If you wouldn’t mind 
telling me more—about what happened 
before you worked in the railroad-office. 
I shouldn’t have said it was funny; I 
ought to have said it was like a wonderful 
story.” 

His brows lifted and he remained silent 
for a time. 

“You're thinking I’m not polite,” 
interpreted Susan. “But somehow it 
seems different, our being all alone, and so 
faraway...” 

“Tt really does,” he declared cordially. 
“But, you see, I seem to have told every- 
thing worth telling.” 

Susan pondered. 
man ever felt like running away, except 
from a woman maybe,” she ventured. 
“And your coming to such a quiet spot! 
Why didn’t you keep along the railroads, 
instead of getting way out among the 
country people?” 

Her companion looked at her from un- 
der lowered lids. “Do you think there 
might be an advantage in that?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t know. I was thinking it 
seems pretty hard in the country.” 

“Well, you see I had to learn that. I 
used to think the cold suspicion of people 
along the railroads was the hardest thing 
there was to bear. But these country 
watch-dogs—bipeds as well as others— 
they do get on your nerves, don’t they?” 
He reached over and touched her play- 
fully on the knee. 

“Don’t do that,” said Susan, almost 
casually. She removed his hand firmly 
yet dispassionately, as she might have rid 
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herself of an unattractive plaything 
placed in her lap by a child. And Mann 
perceived that the spirit of camaraderie 
must be established slowly between this 
serious, mysterious creature and himself, 
if it were to be established at all. 

Susan was less deeply embarrassed than 
her companion by the rebuke she had ad- 
ministered. She did not wish to seem un- 
friendly; she feared she had seemed prud- 
ish. Of course he hadn’t meant anything. 

“I’m going back to the railroad,” she 
said, trying to assume a casual tone. 

“But of course you know where you’re 
going, whether you go across country or 
along the railroads. I mean——” 

“Oh, no, I don’t,” declared Susan 
proudly. “I’m not going anywhere in 
particular. I’m just running away.” 

She did not perceive that Mann shot a 
startled, incredulous glance at her. For 
fully a minute he seemed to be wholly en- 
grossed in the task of removing a fish-bone 
from his mouth. When he spoke, how- 
ever, he said nothing about fish-bones. 

“Just leading a life of leisure?” he 
asked. 

The question, despite the speaker’s 
effort to make it seem not too pointed, 
was disquieting toSusan. “Why should- 
n’t I be leading a life of leisure as well as 
you? No, I’m not leading a life of lei- 
sure. I’ve never been so tired out, one 
day after another, in all my life as I’ve 
been since I ran away.” 

“Of course, a woman always has to 
work harder than a man for the same 
thing,” elaborated Mann. 

Susan paid no attention. “But,” she 
demanded, “if you left the city because 
you didn’t like the way things were, why 
shouldn’t I? Are men to have all the 
advantages ?”’ 

“There is no way of drinking the cof- 
fee,”’ said her companion evasively, “ex- 
cept to drink it out of the coffee-pot. I 
hope you don’t object.” He lifted the 
can cautiously and set it down hastily, 
because it was still hot. 

“T can drink it any way you can,” de- 
clared Susan. 

“Well, now, don’t take it amiss, just be- 
cause I was surprised. I don’t know of 
any reason in the world why you should- 
n’t be travelling about without intending 
to go anywhere, just the same as I am. 
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It’s not—not usual, that’s all.” He felt 
that there was a great deal he might say, 
but for the moment he was content not to 
say it. He couldn’t even surmise what 
sort of a woman she was. “Here, will 
you take the curse off the coffee?” he 
asked. 

“Will I do what?” 

“A way of saying, will you take the 
first drink? I don’t know how good it 
is.” 

“Tt smells good.” Susan’s tone was 
entirely amiable. “Wait a minute.” 

She gathered leaves—a cushion for each 
hand—and cautiously lifted the can. 
She sipped warily. “It’s about as hot as 
it can be,’’ she announced, “ but it’s-good. 
Try it.” 

Mann sipped, dispensing with the 
leaves. “I’ve drunk hotter—and worse,” 
he said. 

Susan was not disposed to permit the 
conversation to come back to her affairs, 
yet she perceived that common ground 
had been practically exhausted. “How 
did you happen to find the very spot 
where I had stopped ?”’ she asked. 

“Well, you see, I’m on my way to 
Horseshoe——” 

“So am I,” interrupted Susan. 

“Tt sounds like confidence people,” 
said Mann. “Well, I was on my way to 
Horseshoe, and I didn’t know the plea- 
sures and palaces were so sparsely distrib- 
uted hereabouts.”’ He turned his friend- 
ly smile toward her again; and then he 
yielded to the temptation to be grandilo- 
quent. “I came through the forest at 
nightfall - 

“T heard you. You were singing.” 

“You heard me, and didn’t hail me?” 

“T didn’t know who it was.” 

Mann meditated. 
his eyes brightening, “ you’re like the rest 
of them in some ways anyway. Well, I 
came through the forest and I heard two 
welcome sounds. First, there was the 
murmur of water. I realized that I 
needed a bath, and a drink, and that I 
should later want breakfast. And next 
I heard a horse whinnying.” 

“Oh, it was the horse!”’ 
not understood before. 

“T jumped to the conclusion that camp- 
ers must be near by. I investigated. I 
didn’t find the campers but I found an 
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“Good!” he said,, 











ideal place to sleep. It’s quite simple, 
isn’t it?” 

Susar took a sip of coffee, her eyes ex- 
pressing deep satisfaction. ‘And weren’t 
you frightened when you heard me 
speak?” she asked. Her eyes beamed as 
she passed the coffee to her companion. 

The look reassured him; and again he 
assumed those airs and graces which evi- 
dently were his normal habiliments. 

“Frightened? No, not quite that. 
Fear’s a pretty strange thing. Some wise 
man ought to write a book about it. It’s 
one of the great mysteries, really. A fel- 
low named Emerson wrote an essay on 
‘Prudence’ one time—but prudence is 
just a fence set up for children. Fear— 
there’s something uncanny about that; 
something deep and strange. But there 
—your eyes! I see you're not inter- 
ested.” 

“You talk like a man on the court- 
house steps or somewhere,” admitted 
Susan. “Anyway, it sounds good—like 
asong. Keep going, and maybe I’ll know 
what it’s about after a while. You 
didn’t get frightened, then?” 

He shot a look of suspicion at her—and 
was reassured. “No, I didn’t get fright- 
ened,” he said. “You can’t tell what 
some people are going to get frightened at 
—nor why. The elephant is afraid of 
a mouse, which can’t hurt it. The ant 
doesn’t worry at all about a man’s foot, 
which can stamp out a whole colony of 
ants unconsciously. One man will bull- 
doze a howling mob of desperadoes—and 
grin a sickly grin when a woman scolds. 
Another man will run away from a twelve- 
year-old boy—and go home and beat his 
wife. One man will calmly walk into a 
place where they will give him ten hours’ 
work to do—yet he’ll turn pale and run 
into a doorway if a horse steps sideways. 
Another man will laugh like a fiend when 
his horse tries to run away—yet he will 
wilt if you ask him to split a little wood. 
There are a lot of things I am afraid 
of——’’ 

“You’re not drinking your coffee,” 
said Susan. 

“but there are three things that thrill 
my being through.and through without 
making me afraid. One is a woman’s 
voice; another is a star through the trees; 
another is a rose against a wall. The star 














might seem terrible, because of its dis- 
tance. The rose must be watched, be- 
cause of its thorns. A woman’s voice 
ought to be paralyzing, because you never 
know what it means. And yet I love 
them all. No, I wasn’t frightened.” 

“Here, drink,” said Susan; and she 
held the can toward him. 


XII 
NATURE’S INN 


“T FEEL as if I ought to get up and clear 
the things away—only there doesn’t seem 
to be anything to clear away.” 

‘This was Susan’s comment when break- 
fast was finished. 

“But don’t you see,” said Mann, “that 
you’ve plucked the one perfect flower of 
the nomadic life? There’s never any- 
thing to ‘clear away’ when you are tramp- 
ing. Haven’t you found it that way?” 

“T can’t say Ihave. And I don’t call 
it tramping.” 

“‘That’s just prejudice—against a word. 
Of course I’ve sometimes had to tussle 
with the woodpile afterward. But I find 
that mostly a sceptical world insists upon 
your performing that rite before rather 
than after the banquet is spread. Any- 
way, you’ve just lived through the one 
blissful experience of life on the road. Of 
course we worked for what we had; but 
we had only a fair amount of work to do. 
See? You may say we didn’t have to pay 
the middleman. Great, isn’t it?” 

Susan looked at him thoughtfully, and 
again she smiled. 

Mann took note of that slow, spontane- 
ous smile. It made her really beautiful. 
“The thing to do now,” he said, “is to 


find a suitable spot and go into a kind of 


trance. You know it’s not advisable to 
think too much.” 

“T can’t help thinking,” said Susan 
naively. 

“You're still inexperienced. A thor- 
oughly trained tramp can sit by the hour 
without a fidget. Not because he is con- 
tented but because he has quit thinking.” 

Susan frowned. “I don’t want to be 
that kind of a tramp,” she said. “You 
see, I want to be just a traveller. I want 


to work my way and be respectable.” 
She got up and moved a few steps away 
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from him. For the time being the feeling 
of comradeship passed. “I think,” she 
added, “‘we ought to try to help the poor 
horse before we rest any more.” 

“It’s a lamentable handicap—your 
wanting to be respectable. That is really 
what caused the downfall of Eve—and 
it’s been playing the mischief with people 
ever since. I don’t forget the horse, but 
there really isn’t anything we can do just 
now.” 

“Tf I were you I’d go somewhere and 
borrow a shovel, and come back and dig.” 

“Borrow a shovel?” He regarded her 
musingly. ‘Where do you suppose I’d 
findone? And if I found one, do the peo- 
ple hereabouts strike you as the sort of 
folk who'd lend it to me?” 

“Well, you could buy one.” 

At this he flushed slightly. “My good 
woman,” he confessed, “if solar systems 
were selling for five cents a dozen, I 
couldn’t buy enough star-dust to trick 
out a young lightning-bug.” 

“You mean you really haven’t got any 
money ?” 

He pulled the pocket of his coat inside 
out and looked at it abstractedly. 

“Then I could give you the money,” 
said Susan. ° 

Mann shook his head. “I guess I’ve 
figured it wrong,” he said. “I got the 
idea that you wanted to be one of us—to 
cut loose from the worry.” 

“Yes, I do. But how could I help 
worrying if I didn’t have any money?” 

“But, don’t you see, you’ve got to be 
careless—not prudent? You are still 
swimming. You ought to learn,to float.” 

She did not fully understand this meta- 
phorical speech. “That’s all right,” she 
said impatiently, ‘“‘but what about the 
poor horse?” 

This brought an expression of genuine 
candor and seriousness to his eyes. “I 
don’t want you to think I’m indifferent to 
the predicament of that poor beast,’’ he 
said. {‘You see, it’s simply impossible to 
do anything just now. I worked that out 
in my mind the first thing this morning. 
But I’ve thought out a solution. You 
see, we’re close to a thoroughfare. Soon- 
er or later travellers will pass this way. 
We can’t expect any processions, but just 
a lone teamster. There must be one or 
two every day, When a wagon comes by 
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the man in it will probably have a shovel. 
Anyway, he ought to have a bucket, and I 
suspect the horse needs water ngw more 
than anything else. It’s pretty much in 
the position of our old friend Tantalus. 
Moreover, when that wagon comes by 
we might get a hand-out.” 

“Get what?” 

“Food of some sort.” He met her 
serious glance smilingly. “We could say 
we stopped here because of the horse, and 
that we ran out of supplies. Then if the 
fellow’s got any heart at all, whoever he 
is, he’ll give us food.” 

“What kind of food, I’d like to know?” 

“Did you ever eat baked potatoes ?>— 
the kind you bake out in the open by 
burying them in the ashes?” 

“T never did.” 

“Then you mustn’t stir from this spot 
—you mustn’t think of such a thing—un- 
til some one with potatoes comes along. 
People on the move, say.” 

“Well, I can’t say I think much of just 
stopping. I think we ought to do some- 
thing.” 

Her companion regarded her thought- 
fully. “When you’re on the road,” he 
said finally, “you ought to try to enjoy 
the pleasures of such a life. Don’t keep 
looking forward or back; just take what 
comes. Until the aforementioned trav- 
eller comes try to think what a beautiful 
spot we’rein. Do try to take it easy.” 

Susan maintained a moody silence for a 
little while; and then she looked at the 
horse, which had played such a dispropor- 
tionate part in her life already, and which, 
as she could not surmise, was to take its 
prominent place in the strange drama 
which lay just ahead of her. 

The sun had arisen to a sufficient 
height to cast its rays upon the animal’s 
back. Soon its head would no longer be 
in shadow. The day was becoming un- 
comfortably warm, and. the helpless ani- 
mal, as if it had caught Susan’s eye and 
read her thought, extended a sniffing, 
eloquent muzzle. 

“Tt does want water,” she declared with 
feeling. “I think we ought to try to find 
a bucket right away.” 

Mann eyed her sternly. ‘ You’re un- 
doing the work of months,” he com- 
plained. ‘You belong hopelessly to so- 
ciety—and you remind me that I still 
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belong to society. No, we can’t take our 
ease in the presence of a living creature 
that needs aid.” 

He turned and regarded the horse ac- 
cusingly; and then his eyes brightened. 
“Wait!” heexclaimed. “I’ve gota plan. 
It may not work, but it’s worth trying.” 

He sat down on a ledge and began re- 
moving his shoes. 

“What are you going to do?” faltered 
Susan. 

“I’m going to water the horse. It 
would be a crime to introduce a bucket or 
a shovel to this sylvan solitude—but the 
horse shall have water.” 

He tugged at his shoe a little and then 
kicked it off. An instant later the sight 
of a bare foot—and then of another— 
filled Susan with a new embarrassment. 
Uncomfortably she moved away. When 
she glanced back, after a good, long inter- 
val, she perceived that Mann had rolled 
up his trousers in a way that made her 
cheeks burn. Yet she watched him in- 
tently when he began wading out into the 
stream. She was angry with herself for 
being guilty of a degree of false modesty 
which was quite ridiculous; and, besides 
that, it seemed to her that he might be 
placing himself in danger. 

As he advanced, shrinking from con- 
tact with the sharp edges of stones in the 
bed of the stream, the water rose above 
his knees and then gradually to his waist. 

“You're getting all wet!” exclaimed 
Susan. 

“Ves,” retorted Mann, “I inferred as 
much. I could almost have sworn to it.” 
He spoke irritably—and so another bond 
was established between them: for the 
first cross word is much more tyrannous 
in its after demands, where a man and a 
woman are concerned, than a round dozen 
jokes or mutual services. 

He moved forward. The bed of the 
stream still held. The water became 
shallower. The horse extended its muz- 
zle to within arms’ length of him. 

Then he took off his hat and plunged it 
into the water. 

The next instant he had gripped it by 
the rim so that it depended between his 
hands, and held it as far out as possible. 

The horse understood. Without hesi- 
tation it began to drink eagerly from the 
hat. 














Susan stood in a pretty, womanly atti- 
tude, one. hand clasped in another, and 
both pressed to her bosom. Rapture 
beamed in her eyes. A new strain of 
tenderness was awakened in her nature by 
the sight of the man administering to the 
helpless beast, and the horse eagerly ac- 
cepting aid. 

Then her expression changed to quick 


misgiving. ‘Not too much,” she cried 
warningly. “It might hurt, just at first.” 

“T know,” responded Mann. “But 
the hat doesn’t hold much. [I'll give him 


a few more sips. You know, I shouldn’t 
want to go through this experience more 
than once or twice an hour.” 

He came lurching back to the bank, 
replacing his dripping hat on his head. 
And while he examined his feet with an 
eye for injuries he was quite startled by an 
unexpected noise—the jubilant whinny- 
ing of the horse. 

“That means ‘thank you,’” explained 
Susan; and she glanced at Mann’s drip- 
ing garments. “Do you suppose you'll 
catch your death of cold?” 

“T appreciate the womanly solicitude,” 
conceded Mann. “That’s your way of 
saying ‘thank you.’ No, I won’t take 
cold. I’m going to keep stirring until I 
get dry. Can you think of a first-class 
tramp being driven to a sadder extrem- 
ity? The fact is—I’ve just thought of a 
scheme.” 

As far as possible he pressed the water 
from his trousers with his hands, and after 
a time he put his shoes on. - 

“What scheme?” asked Susan. 

“T’m going to build a bath-house. We 
might as well enjoy a few luxuries as long 
as we stay here.” 

“T’m sure you needn’t build a bath- 
house for me,” declared Susan, abashed 
even by the suggestion of such a thing. 

He smiled. “Well, for myself, then. 
It’s not a professional thing to do, but it’s 
_ a weakness of mine.” 

A moment later he had produced his 
knife and was strolling off down-stream. 

Susan experienced a sudden desire for 
domestic duties—for the tasks which a 
woman can perform better than a man. 
She resented the fact that her companion 
could make himself useful in so many 
ways, while there was nothing at all that 
she could do. 
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Chancing upon the can in which the 
coffee had been made, she seized it with 
avidity and carried it to the brook, where 
she rinsed it out. Then she inverted it 
carefully on a clean ledge of rock. Next 
she unpacked and repacked her posses- 
sions. Then she pretended to sweep the 
hearth—the hearth being the ground 
around the rock on which breakfast had 
been prepared. Finally she crossed the 
stream and brought an armful of grass 
and spread it out on the ledge which 
Mann had occupied during the night. 
She took a shy pleasure in this. She did 
not feel at all certain that she should 
spend another night in this place, but she 
had to admit that there was no telling 
what would happen. In truth, she had 
more than half a mind to go on alone, 
without according her companion the 
courtesy of a farewell. She had an irk- 
some feeling that destiny was manipulat- 
ing her affairs too directly. She also had 
a subconscious realization that she could 
not continue her relations with this affa- 
ble, whimsical stranger without being in- 
fluenced by him in ways which would be 
wrong. 

But to offset these circumstances there 
was the fact that she was obtaining an 
inkling, a gleam, of the thing called hap- 
piness. At least, her life had become a 
thing of surprises, and she was intensely 
interested. Moreover, something more 
than a vision of beauty had come to her. 
The spot where fate had brought her 
and Mann together was perfect in its syl- 
van quiet and repose. A firm, rocky 
floor extended along the base of the bluffs. 
Between this floor and the brook there 
was a gently declining bank. There was 
comparatively little vegetation near by; 
though the stream was deeply shaded by 
tall trees and a generous amount of under- 
brush. She caught glimpses, through the 
trees, of the narrow stretch of plain be- 
yond the stream, where the sunlight fell 
in a golden flood, and where an occasional 
tree afforded variety to the landscape. 

She did not connect the scene with the 
picture she had seen back in Pleasant 
Lane—the picture of the great trees, and 
a stream, and a wide expanse of field, and 
the church steeple in the distance. The 
picture had represented a place from 
which men and women were not perma- 
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nently absent; while this harbor in the 
shadow of the bluffs seemed to belong toa 
world in which people had no place. 

She would be in no hurry to proceed 
on her way, she concluded; and having 
reached this point in her meditation she 
gave way to a feeling of curiosity relative 
to her companion. She went in search of 
him. 

Again she was amazed by his resource- 
fulness, his ingenuity. He had cut dozens 
of slender bushes, four or five feet tall, 
and had woven them in basket form into a 
tent-like structure which he had placed 
over a spot in the stream where the water 
ran clear over sand and stones. 

“What do you think of it?” asked 
Mann. He was smiling happily, almost 
boyishly. 

“T think it’s perfectly charming,” she 
said, with complete sincerity. 

“Want to take a bath?” 

She frowned. Why was he so direct— 
so indelicate? “I don’t think I do,” she 
said. 

“Well, maybe you will after a while. 
Any time you want to the place is here 
for you.” 

“Tt was good of you to take so much 
pains,” said Susan. She regretted that 
she had had to seem ungrateful and un- 
gracious. 

“ And now,” said Mann, “I think we’d 
better go back to the camp and think 
about dinner.” 

“And for dinner——?” 

“T suppose it’ll have to be fish again.” 

But even as he spoke he turned his ear 
intently toward the distant road. Susan 
followed his example. 

Through the stillness came the unmis- 
takable sound of wheels grinding over the 
rocky highway. 


XIII 
SUSAN IS PERSUADED 


AGAIN it was a movers’ outfit; again a 
man and a woman sat on the front seat; 
again the woman held a baby in her arms. 
And there was yet another point of simi- 
larity between this simple domestic dra- 
ma en route and the other which Susan 
had witnessed on the road the day be- 
fore— there were children precariously 





disposed among the household effects in 
the wagon. 

The man proved to be of a neighborly 
disposition, and when he was told of a 
horse in distress he set aside all his other 
interests and was eager to be of service. 
Then, because it was nearly noon, he de- 
cided to stop for the midday meal; and in 
a short time the wagon stood on one side 
of the road, the horses were unhitched 
and feeding, and the family were making 
themselves at home in the “camp” of 
Mann and Susan. 

“Where’s your outfit?” inquired the 
man. 

Susan blushed and looked appealingly 
at her companion. 

“We haven’t any,” was Mann’s simple 
rejoinder. “You see, we were only going 
as far as Horseshoe.” 

This explanation must have left much 
to be taken for granted; yet no more 
questions were asked, and the traveller 
suggested that they all have their dinner 
together. 

“The trouble is,” said Mann, quite un- 
abashed, “we cleaned up everything we 
had this morning.” 

“That’s the more reason for you to 
join us,” was the matter-of-fact response. 
“We might let the women folks stir up a 
little something while we see about the 
horse.” 

There was much noisy, cheerful activ- 
ity. The children were disposed to im- 
agine they were entering upon an ad- 
venture. They had camped about the 
wagon, anywhere, previously, and there 
had been no outsiders. 

The mother gave her little brood uten- 
sils and. materials to carry to the camp; 
and Susan, desperately anxious not to 
seem useless, succeeded in making a very 
creditable fire around the rock. Then 


she discovered that there were potatoes to . 


peel and she went to work with a will. 

A limited number of dishes made their 
appearance, and there were wooden- 
handled knives and forks, which Susan 
washed in the brook. She also made a 
table-cloth of a newspaper which was pro- 
duced from somewhere, and then she di- 
rected the children in the work of bring- 
ing rocks for seats. She was pleasantly 
excited; her manner was really unaffect- 


edly gay. 
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In the meantime the mover woman had 
relinquished the baby to a sedately re- 
sponsible little girl of twelve or thirteen, 
and with an adeptness which was truly 
wonderful had set about preparing a meal. 
She accepted Susan’s aid pleasantly, as if 
she regarded her only as a larger child; it 
was plain that she took all the responsi- 
bility upon herself. 

After a while a great noise of shouting 
and splashing arose, and Susan looked 
just in time to see the horse, trembling 
and unsightly, scramble to firm ground 
near the treacherous pit in which it had 
been imprisoned. 

“They’ve done it! They’ve done it 
she exclaimed repeatedly. She could 
scarcely bring her mind back to the task 
of getting ready for dinner. 

She heard the men talking as they led 
the horse away somewhere down-stream. 
She noticed that the animal walked with 
a good deal of difficulty. 

Later she heard Mann and his compan- 
ion washing their hands in the stream 
near by; and when they approached the 
busy camp, talking comradewise, Susan 
asked eagerly: “Is it all right?” 

Mann glanced at her pointedly. ‘She 
needs a little rest. That’s about all. 
We'll put a halter on her and stake her 
out in the grass. And she’s had a bath.” 

“T’ll bring her a bucket of oats after a 
little,” added the traveller. “She ought 
to be ready for the road by to-morrow.” 

The woman announced that dinner 
was ready then; and as she looked with 
approval at the work she had just finished 
she seemed so generous and kind a crea- 
ture that Susan’s heart went out to her. 
She wished she had asked her what her 
name was; yet she decided that she would 
not do so. It would be embarrassing to 
give her own name and Mann’s, and to 
explain.why they were together; and as 
yet nothing had been said about names. 

There was a moment of confusion, of 
ceremoniousness, of restraint, as places at 
the “table” were taken. There was the 
delightful odor of food, mingled with thin 
clouds of wood smoke that rose and fell; 
there was the picture of towering rocks 
and of a world of green solitude. 

Then the woman, quieting her brood 
with a glance, lifted a sweetly solemn face 
to her husband, and then to Mann and 
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Susan. “Now let us enjoy what we have 
to eat,” she said. ‘“‘We’re travellers in a 
strange place and we may never cross each 
other’s paths again. But let us spend the 
hour together so that it will be a pleasant 
memory for all of us.” 

It was a very simple “grace before 
meat,”’ but Susan felt a sudden rush of the 
emotions. There was a goodness and 
sweetness in the words which she felt was 
in a measure beyond her. She wished 
that something in her own nature might 
become visibly participant in this rite 
of gentleness and goodness. She was 
strangely troubled. 

The woman’s glance met Susan’s and 
she flushed slightly. “I had to get it 
together the best I could,” she said. “I 
hope we'll all enjoy it.” 

“‘T’m sure we shall,’ Susan hastened to 
say. “I was just thinking how kind and 
capable you are, and how little I was able 
to help.” 

“There, there!” was the woman’s gen- 
tle reproof. She began to serve the din- 
ner. ‘Do you like a strip of fat with 
your ham?” she asked Susan. 

The dinner was altogether delightful. 
The dearest memory which Susan brought 
away from it was the manner in which a 
little boy, scarcely five years old, looked 
at her furtively from time to time, and 
smiled and blushed, as if he admired 
her too much for expression. Once she 
leaned toward him and put her hand on 
his back and called him by an endearing 
term; and it seemed to her that the touch 
of his warm little body had gladdened her, 
as if she had received a benediction. 

Afterward there was much merry-mak- 
ing, during the cleaning-up process. The 
traveller made a trip to his wagon and 
brought oats for the horse; and unsolic- 
ited he set aside a small quantity of pro- 
visions. ‘You'll have to spend the night 
here,” he said simply. “The mare will 
need that much time to get in shape.” 

Mann accepted the offering, but Susan 
saw that he hung his head as if in shame. 
She noted, too, that for the first time in 
her experience of him the ready source of 
his words failed. ‘Thank you,” he said, 
humbly, and turned away that no one 
might read the expression in his eyes. 

Toward one o’clock the little party 
moved on its way again. Mann and 
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Susan stood by the road and watched 
them go, and waved more than one fare- 
well. Then they returned silently to the 
camp. 

By the fireplace, which had come to be 
a sort of anchorage, they paused. Susan 
pretended to be concerned about the 
mare, which was visible in the distance, 
munching contentedly. The stillness of 
the place was now profound, depressing. 

It was Susan who spoke first. She 
touched a subject which, clearly, was in 
both their minds. 

“They know where they’re going,” she 
said. ‘“They’ve gota purpose. They’re 
going somewhere, they’re going to do 
something.” 

“T know,” said Mann. He added re- 
flectively: “ My conscience is clear enough 
on that score. I fought all that out with 
myself long ago. But I don’t remember 
that I’ve had to misrepresent things be» 
fore, as I seem to have been guilty of do- 
ing in this case.” 

It was for Susan’s sake that he had 
posed as something different from what he 
was; yet she remarked, in troubled tones: 
“‘T think, if I was a man, I wouldn’t be a 
tramp.” 

He looked at her somewhat curiously, 
but without speaking. 

She believed she could read what was in 
his mind. “A woman’s got more provo- 
cation than a man,” she declared. 

“Well, that’s one way of looking at it.”’ 

“T think it’s the fair way.” She leaned 
against the wall of stone, her arm 
stretched out along a mossy ledge. “A 
man’s got his work to do and he can come 
and go the way he pleases. What he 
wants he can buy without asking for the 
money. A woman—my kind of woman 
—sits in one room, where she can smell 
everything from the moth-balls in the 
bureau to the onions in the pan. When 
she’s cleaned up her room she can sit with 
her hands in her lap, or go out on the steps 
and gossip, or go to a motion-picture 
show—maybe. If she goes out on the 
street too much she’s a bad lot—even in 
the daytime. She can’t venture out at 


all at night. It’s enough to drive her 
crazy.” 

Mann had sunk down on one of the de- 
serted seats of stone, where he sat inertly, 
his arms wound about his knees. He had 





always assured himself that he had taken 
to the road in quest of health; but hadn’t 
his running away been, in effect, a sur- 
render? Hadn’t he weakly deserted his 
work, his responsibilities ? 

“T don’t know that I ever looked at it 
from the woman’s standpoint,” he ad- 
mitted finally. “I’ve thought a long time 
that the greatest burden in life is to have 
to work at something you’re not inter- 
ested in until your energy is all gone—un- 
til you don’t care much whether you live 
or die. I’ve never thought about the life 
you’ve outlined. There’s something to 
be said about that, too—of course. I 
guess the moral is that life’s not what it’s 
cracked up to be for any of us.” 

He was silent a long time. Little by 
little there came to him a sense of the in- 
congruity of advice to him from a woman 
who had committed a much greater of- 
fense against the rules of society than he 
had done—who had confessedly deserted 
both home and duties merely because 
they had become irksome to her. And 
yet he liked her the better because she had 
assumed that womanly réle for the mo- 
ment, and had rebuked him for his fail- 
ures. She became a much more compan- 
ionable creature, because of that proof of 
a tender conscience. He looked up at her 
at length with a lively realization of his 
deepening interest in her. He was really 
satisfied with his position, after all. 

“Did you ever eat such ham?” he 
asked. His eyes were twinkling. “My 
goodness!” He sighed with vast con- 
tentment at the recollection. Presently 
he added: ‘‘Things might be a thousand 
times worse than they are, you know. 
We’ve had a good dinner, and there’s 
enough in the pantry for to-night. And 
you’ve had luck with your mare. You 
can go on to-morrow.” With a sudden 
change of tone he asked: “ Where’s your 
saddle and bridle?” 

“There wasn’t any,” replied Susan. 

His eyes narrowed. “Just riding with 
complete freedom?” he asked. “Giving 
her her head without any limitation at 
all?”’ 

“T wasn’t riding,” said Susan. 

His forehead became puckered. What 
was she doing, then? Here was another 
mystery, to be added to the more complex 
mystery which was the woman herself. 
























But he decided to ask no more questions. 
He would wait until she cared to tell him 
voluntarily. “Well, let’s enjoy our- 
selves,” he suggested. He abandoned 
the rock and lay sidewise, at full length, 
on the ground, propping his head up on 
his hand. “Isn’t this a grand spot?” he 
challenged. He tried to make his tone 
gay, even care-free. 

“T think I'll pack up and go pretty 
soon,” said Susan. 

“But the mare can’t travel to-day.” 

“She’s all right now. I can just leave 
her. I don’t see why it wouldn’t be right 
for you to take her and sell her some- 
where.” 

“But she isn’t mine!’ 

Susan looked at him long and reflec- 
tively. ‘You’re an honest man, aren’t 
you?” she remarked slowly. 

Something of his bantering tone re- 
turned. ‘That’s the second time you’ve 
said things that might have injured me if 
you’d been overheard. You really ought 
to be more careful.” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you the poor 
thing might have died, anyway,” insisted 
Susan, returning to the point. 

“Oh, that was just chance. Just a 
lucky chance. To-morrow you can sell 
her yourself, when you get to Horseshoe— 
if you haven’t got any more use for her. 
She’s a beauty. She’d bring you a hun- 
dred dollars ina minute. That’s fine for 
you, and things are already fine for me. 
We’re going to have a good supper to- 
night, and a good breakfast in the morn- 
ing. It’s flying in the face of Providence 
to ask for more. I wouldn’t think of go- 
ing on before to-morrow, if I were you. 
You’ve said you wanted to be in the coun- 
try. Well, you’retherenow. You won’t 
be happy when you get to Horseshoe. I 
know what kind of a town itis. It’s just 
got to the point where it talks about 
Progress. It’s just got a new railroad. 
Think of the mental condition of its peo- 
ple as a consequence! And you know 
you’ve never used your nice bathhouse, 
and you’ve never eaten baked potatoes 
out of the ashes. There can’t be any- 
thing more important in the world, just 
now. If you tell me again you’re anxious 
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to get to Horseshoe I shall think you are 
just a plain malco 
freedom at all 


itent, not looking for 
I tell you, you'll hate the 
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town when youseeit. You'll think of the 
trees again, and the stream, and the fish. 
To-night when the sun sets we’ll build a 
fire and put the potatoes in to bake, and 
catch some fish; and there will be light- 
ning-bugs, when the dusk comes, and 
maybe a whippoorwill. Just think of 
it!” He looked at her and smiled. 
“And you don’t know what’s coming to 
you next—when you get to’ Horseshoe.” 

Susan was experiencing the exquisite, 
complicated joy of being tempted. Her 
mind became slightly confused, her pulses 
quickened. She looked at her compan- 
ion with timidly appraising eyes. There 
was something mysterious about him, she 
thought—as if he were some famous per- 
son in disguise; or at least as if he were 
something quite different from what he 
professed to be. He seemed truly happy. 
That was one of the things she could not 
understand. He had confessed to run- 
ning away, yet nothing seemed to depress 
him now. The way he had of smiling at 
her, without speaking, sometimes, made 
her imagine he knew some pleasant secret 
about her. There was mischief in the 
smile, too. Susan remembered how a lit- 
tle girl in Pleasant Lane had once smiled 
and smiled when she had slipped an apple 
into a blind beggar’s pocket without his 


knowing it. That was the sort of smile 
Mann wore. She couldn’t understand it 
at all. 


An unbidden phrase entered her mind 
after a while. “He is a gentleman!” 
She wondered why she should have 
thought of such a thing. Herkimer had 
always contended that the word was sim- 
ply silly. And from what Mann had told 
her she thought it highly improbable that 
he wasagentleman. Yet the phrase kept 
running through her mind. 

To Susan a gentleman was one who 
kept himself clean and wore perfectly 
fitting clothes which were not in any way 
like the clothes you got for twelve or 
fifteen dollars, and who always did and 
said the right thing without stopping to 
think. He might bea grand rascal, so far 
as Susan’s ideas extended; but these other 
qualifications he must certainly possess. 

Her suspicion that Mann was a gentle- 
man in a sort of disguise took quite def- 
inite form in her mind; it was definitely 
accepted asa fact. She realized that she 
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nently absent; while this harbor in the 
shadow of the bluffs seemed to belong toa 
world in which people had no place. 

She would be in no hurry to proceed 
on her way, she concluded; and having 
reached this point in her meditation she 
gave way to a feeling of curiosity relative 
to her companion. She went in search of 
him. 

Again she was amazed by his resource- 
fulness, hisingenuity. He had cut dozens 

aof slender bushes, four or five feet tall, 
and had woven them in basket form into a 
tent-like structure which he had placed 
over a spot in the stream where the water 
ran clear over sand and stones. | 

“What do you think of it?” asked 
Mann. He was smiling happily, almost 
boyishly. 

“T think it’s perfectly charming,” she 
said, with complete sincerity. 

‘““Want to take a bath?” 

She frowned. Why was he so direct— 
so indelicate? ‘‘I don’t think I do,” she 
said. 

“Well, maybe you will after a while. 
Any time you want to the place is here 
for you.” 

“Tt was good of you to take so much 
pains,” said Susan. She regretted that 
she had had to seem ungrateful and un- 
gracious. 

“ And now,” said Mann, “I think we’d 
better go back to the camp and think 
about dinner.” 

“And for dinner 

“T suppose it’ll have to be fish again.’ 

But even as he spoke he turned his ear 
intently toward the distant road. Susan 
followed his example. 

Through the stillness came the unmis- 
takable sound of wheels grinding over the 
rocky highway. 
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XIII 
SUSAN IS PERSUADED 


AGAIN it was a movers’ outfit; again a 
man and a woman sat on the front seat; 
again the woman held a baby in her arms. 

\nd there was yet another point of simi- 
larity between this simple domestic dra- 
ma en route and the other which Susan 
had witnessed on the road the day be- 
fore— there were children precariously 


disposed among the household effects in 
the wagon. 

The man proved to be of a neighborly 
disposition, and when he was told of a 
horse in distress he set aside all his other 
interests and was eager to be of service. 
Then, because it was nearly noon, he de- 
cided to stop for the midday meal; and in 
a short time the wagon stood on one side 
of the road, the horses were unhitched 
and feeding, and the family were making 
themselves at home in the “camp” of 
Mann and Susan. 

“Where’s your outfit?” inquired the 
man. 

Susan blushed and looked appealingly 
at her companion. 

“We haven’t any,” was Mann’s simple 
rejoinder. “You see, we were only going 
as far as Horseshoe.’ 

This explanation must have left much 
to be taken for granted; yet no more 
questions were asked, and the traveller 
suggested that they all have their dinner 
together. 

“The trouble is,” said Mann, quite un- 
abashed, “we cleaned up everything we 
had this morning.” 

“That’s the more reason for you to 
join us,” was the matter-of-fact response. 
“We might let the women folks stir up a 
little something while we see about the 
horse.” 

There was much noisy, cheerful activ- 
ity. The children were disposed to im- 
_ agine they were entering upon an ad- 
venture. ‘They had camped about the 
wagon, anywhere, previously, and there 
had been no outsiders. 

The mother gave her little brood uten- 
sils and materials to carry to the camp; 
and Susan, desperately anxious not to 
seem useless, succeeded in making a very 
creditable fire around the rock. Then 
she discovered that there were potatoes to 
peel and she went to work with a will. 

A limited number of dishes made their 
appearance, and there were wooden- 
handled knives and forks, which Susan 
washed in the brook. She also made a 
table-cloth of a newspaper which was pro- 
duced from somewhere, and then she di- 
rected the children in the work of bring- 
ing rocks for seats. She was pleasantly 
excited; her manner was really unaffect- 
edly gay. 
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In the meantime the mover woman had 
relinquished the baby to a sedately re- 
sponsible little girl of twelve or thirteen, 
and with an adeptness which was truly 
wonderful had set about preparing a meal. 
She accepted Susan’s aid pleasantly, as if 
she regarded her only as a larger child; it 
was plain that she took all the responsi- 
bility upon herself. 

After a while a great noise of shouting 
and splashing arose, and Susan looked 
just in time to see the horse, trembling 
and unsightly, scramble to firm ground 
near the treacherous pit in which it had 
been imprisoned. 

“They’ve done it! They’ve done it!” 
she exclaimed repeatedly. She could 
scarcely bring her mind back to the task 
of getting ready for dinner. 

She heard the men talking as they led 
the horse away somewhere down-stream. 
She noticed that the animal walked with 
a good deal of difficulty. 

Later she heard Mann and his compan- 
ion washing their hands in the stream 
near by; and when they approached the 
busy camp, talking comradewise, Susan 
asked eagerly: “‘Is it all right?” 

Mann glanced at her pointedly. ‘She 
needs a little rest. That’s about all. 
We'll put a halter on her and stake her 
out in the grass. And she’s had a bath.” 

“T’ll bring her a bucket of oats after a 
little,” added the traveller. ‘She ought 
to be ready for the road by to-morrow.” 

The woman announced that dinner 
was ready then; and as she looked with 
approval at the work she had just finished 
she seemed so generous and kind a crea- 
ture that Susan’s heart went out to her. 
She wished she had asked her what her 
name was; yet she decided that she would 
not do so. It would be embarrassing to 
give her own name and Mann’s, and to 
explain why they were together; and as 
yet nothing had been said about names. 

There was a moment of confusion, of 
ceremoniousness, of restraint, as places at 
the “table” were taken. There was the 
delightful odor of food, mingled with thin 
clouds of wood smoke that rose and fell; 
there was the picture of towering rocks 
and of a world of green solitude. 

Then the woman, quieting her brood 
with a glance, lifted a sweetly solemn face 
to her husband, and then to Mann and 


Susan. “Now let us enjoy what we have 
to eat,” she said. ‘“‘We’re travellers in a 
strange place and we may never cross each 
other’s paths again. But let us spend the 
hour together so that it will be a pleasant 
memory for all of us.” 

It was a very simple “grace before 
meat,” but Susan felt a sudden rush of the 
emotions. There was a goodness and 
sweetness in the words which she felt was 
in a measure beyond her. She wished 
that something in her own nature mig 
become visibly participant in this rit 
of gentleness and goodness. She was 
strangely troubled. 

The woman’s glance met Susan’s and 
she flushed slightly. “I had to get it 
together the best I could,” she said. “I 
hope we'll all enjoy it.” 

“I’m sure we shall,’’ Susan hastened to 
say. “I was just thinking how kind and 
capable you are, and how little I was able 
to help.” 

“There, there!” was the woman’s gen- 
tle reproof. She began to serve the din- 
ner. “Do you like a strip of fat with 
your ham?” she asked Susan. 

The dinner was altogether delightful. 
The dearest memory which Susan brought 
away from it was the manner in which a 
little boy, scarcely five years old, looked 
at her furtively from time to time, and 
smiled and blushed, as if he admired 
her too much for expression. Once she 
leaned toward him and put her hand on 
his back and called him by an endearing 
term; and it seemed to her that the touch 
of his warm little body had gladdened her, 
as if she had received a benediction. 

Afterward there was much merry-mak- 
ing, during the cleaning-up process. The 
traveller made a trip to his wagon and 
brought oats for the horse; and unsolic- 
ited he set aside a small quantity of pro- 
visions. “ You'll have to spend the night 
here,” he said simply. “The mare will 
need that much time to get in shape.” 

Mann accepted the offering, but Susan 
saw that he hung his head as if in shame. 
She noted, too, that for the first time in 
her experience of him the ready source of 
his words failed. “Thank you,” he said, 
humbly, and turned away that.no one 
might read the expression in his eyes. 

Toward one o’clock the little party 
moved on its way again. Mann and 
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Susan stood by the road and watched 
them go, and waved more than one fare- 
well. Then they returned silently to the 
camp. 

By the fireplace, which had come to be 
a sort of anchorage, they paused. Susan 
pretended to be concerned about the 
mare, which was visible in the distance, 
munching contentedly. The stillness of 
the place was now profound, depressing. 

It was Susan who spoke first. She 
touched a subject which, clearly, was in 
both their minds. 

“They know where they’re going,” she 
said. “They’ve got a purpose. They’re 
going somewhere, they’re going to do 
something.” 

“T know,” said Mann. He added re- 
flectively: “ My conscience is clear enough 
on that score. I fought all that out with 
myself long ago. But I don’t remember 
that I’ve had to misrepresent things be- 
fore, as I seem to have been guilty of do- 
ing in this case.”’ 

It was for Susan’s sake that he had 
posed as something different from what he 
was; yet she remarked, in troubled tones: 
“T think, if I was a man, I wouldn't be a 
tramp.” 

He looked at her somewhat curiously, 
but without speaking. 

She believed she could read what was in 
his mind. ‘A woman’s got more provo- 
cation than a man,”’ she declared. 

“Well, that’s one way of looking at it.” 

“T think it’s the fair way.” She leaned 
against the wall of stone, her arm 
stretched out along a mossy ledge. “A 
man’s got his work to do and he can come 
and go the way he pleases. What he 
wants he can buy without asking for the 
money. A woman—my kind of woman 
—sits in one room, where she can smell 
everything from the moth-balls in the 
bureau to the onions in the pan. When 
she’s cleaned up her room she can sit with 
her hands in her lap, or go out on the steps 
and gossip, or go to a motion-picture 
show—maybe. If she goes out on the 
street too much she’s a bad lot—even in 
the daytime. She can’t venture out at 
all at night. It’s enough to drive her 
crazy.” 

Mann had sunk down on one of the de- 
serted seats of stone, where he sat inertly, 
his arms wound about his knees. He had 





always assured himself that he had taken 
to the road in quest of health; but hadn’t 
his running away been, in effect, a sur- 
render? Hadn’t he weakly deserted his 
work, his responsibilities ? 

“T don’t know that I ever looked at it 
from the woman’s standpoint,” he ad- 
mitted finally. “I’ve thought a long time 
that the greatest burden in life is to have 
to work at something you’re not inter- 
ested in until your energy is all gone—un- 
til you don’t care much whether you live 
or die. I’ve never thought about the life 
you’ve outlined. There’s something to 


be said about that, too—of course. I 


guess the moral is that life’s not what it’s 
cracked up to be for any of us.” 

He was silent a long time. Little by 
little there came to him a sense of the in- 
congruity of advice to him from a woman 
who had committed a much greater of- 
fense against the rules of society than he 
had done—who had confessedly deserted 
both home and duties merely because 
they had become irksome to her. And 
yet he liked her the better because she had 
assumed that womanly rdéle for the mo- 
ment, and had rebuked him for his fail- 
ures. She became a much more compan- 
ionable creature, because of that proof of 
a tender conscience. He looked up at her 
at length with a lively realization of his 
deepening interest in her. He was really 
satisfied with his position, after all. 

“Did you ever eat such ham?” he 
asked. His eyes were twinkling. “My 
goodness!’’? He sighed with vast con- 
tentment at the recollection. Presently 
he added: ‘‘Things might be a thousand 
times worse than they are, you know. 
We’ve had a good dinner, and there’s 
enough in the pantry for to-night. And 
you’ve had luck with your mare. You 
can go on to-morrow.”’ With a sudden 
change of tone he asked: ‘“ Where’s your 
saddle and bridle?” 

“There wasn’t any,” replied Susan. 

His eyes narrowed. “Just riding with 
complete freedom?” he asked. “ Giving 
her her head without any limitation at 
all?” 

“T wasn’t riding,” said Susan. 

His forehead became puckered. What 
was she doing, then? Here was another 
mystery, to be added to the more complex 
mystery which was the woman herself. 
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But he decided to ask no more questions. 
He would wait until she cared to tell him 
voluntarily. “Well, let’s enjoy our- 
selves,” he suggested. He abandoned 
the rock and lay sidewise, at full length, 
on the ground, propping his head up on 
his hand. “Isn’t this a grand spot?” he 
challenged. He tried to make his tone 
gay, even care-free. 

“T think I'll pack up and go pretty 
soon,” said Susan. 

“But the mare can’t travel to-day.” 

“She’s all right now. I can just leave 
her. I don’t see why it wouldn’t be right 
for you to take her and sell her some- 
where.” 

“But she isn’t mine!” 

Susan looked at him long and reflec- 
tively. ‘“You’re an honest man, aren’t 
you?” she remarked slowly. 

Something of his bantering tone re- 
turned. ‘“That’s the second time you’ve 
said things that might have injured me if 
you’d been overheard. You really ought 
to be more careful.” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you the poor 
thing might have died, anyway,” insisted 
Susan, returning to the point. 

“Oh, that was just chance. Just a 
lucky chance. To-morrow you can sell 
her yourself, when you get to Horseshoe— 
if you haven’t got any more use for her. 
She’s a beauty. She’d bring you a hun- 
dred dollars ina minute. That’s fine for 
you, and things are already fine for me. 
We’re going to have a good supper to- 
night, and a good breakfast in the morn- 
ing. It’s flying in the face of Providence 
to ask for more. I wouldn’t think of go- 
ing on before to-morrow, if I were you. 
You’ve said you wanted to be in the coun- 
try. Well, you’re therenow. You won’t 
be happy when you get to Horseshoe. I 
know what kind of a town itis. It’s just 
got to the point where it talks about 
Progress. It’s just got a new railroad. 
Think of the mental condition of its peo- 
ple as a consequence! And you know 
you’ve never used your nice bathhouse, 
and you’ve never eaten baked potatoes 
out of the ashes. There can’t be any- 
thing more important in the world, just 
now. If you tell me again you’re anxious 
to get to Horseshoe I shall think you are 
just a plain malcontent, not looking for 
freedom atall. I tell you, you'll hate the 


town when you see it. You’ll think of the 
trees again, and the stream, and the fish. 
To-night when the sun sets we’ll build a 
fire and put the potatoes in to bake, and 
catch some fish; and there will be light- 
ning-bugs, when the dusk comes, and 
maybe a whippoorwill. Just think of 
it!” He looked at her and smiled. 
**And you don’t know what’s coming to 
you next—when you get to Horseshoe.” 

Susan was experiencing the exquisite, 
complicated joy of being tempted. Her 
mind became slightly confused, her pulses 
quickened. She looked at her compan- 
ion with timidly appraising eyes. There 
was something mysterious about him, she 
thought—as if he were some famous per- 
son in disguise; or at least as if he were 
something quite different from what he 
professed to be. He seemed truly happy. 
That was one of the things she could not 
understand. He had confessed to run- 
ning away, yet nothing seemed to depress 
him now. The way he had of smiling at 
her, without speaking, sometimes, made 
her imagine he knew some pleasant secret 
about her. There was mischief in the 
smile, too. Susan remembered how a lit- 
tle girl in Pleasant Lane had once smiled 
and smiled when she had slipped an apple 
into a blind beggar’s pocket without his 
knowing it. That was the sort of smile 
Mann wore. She couldn’t understand it 
at all. 

An unbidden phrase entered her mind 
after a while. “He is a gentleman!” 
She wondered why she should have 
thought of such a thing. Herkimer had 
always contended that the word was sim- 
ply silly. And from what Mann had told 
her she thought it highly improbable that 
he wasagentleman. Yet the phrase kept 
running through her mind. 

To Susan a gentleman was one who 
kept himself clean and wore perfectly 
fitting clothes which were not in any way 
like the clothes you got for twelve or 
fifteen dollars, and who always did and 
said the right thing without stopping to 
think. He might bea grand rascal, so far 
as Susan’s ideas extended; but these other 
qualifications he must certainly possess. 

Her suspicion that Mann was a gentle- 
man in a sort of disguise took quite def- 
inite form in her mind; it was definitely 
accepted as a fact. She realized that she 
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felt toward him as she had never felt 
toward other men. It came to her that 
she never would have cared to lay a hand 
on any of the men she had known in 
Pleasant Lane, because she had somehow 
instinctively disliked them. As for 
Mann, she couldn’t have touched him, 
comfortably, either; but this was be- 
cause she was in some sense afraid of him, 
in awe of him. 

She realized suddenly that she had been 
rudely staring at him and that he had 
been smiling at her as if in gentle reproof. 

“T don’t know why you want me to 
stay,” she said, driven by embarrassment 
to utter the tactless words. 

“Can you wonder at it? Think of the 
long road ahead of me. You see, there’s 
a chance that I’ve gone into it for good 
and all. Perhaps I'll live on the road— 
and die on the road. Sometimes I’ll have 
a companion, by chance; but I’ll seldom 
have one who’s still alive—who’ll talk 
to me as you and I have talked. The 
tramps I meet will be men who have gone 
to sleep. While you—you’re just waking 
up. You're not sidetracked yet, by a 
whole lot. Some little thing has gone 
wrong with you. Say it’s a big thing, if 
you want to. But you’re a woman—a 
nice woman, too. And sooner or later 
you'll go back and tackle the job again. 
You haven’t been beaten. You haven’t 
let go. And it’s different with me. It 
was a big thing that went wrong with me. 
It was life itself. And I’ll probably keep 
on running away year after year. When 
I get old and weak I’ll never sit in a room 
in the city and watch people go by, and 
notice what they wear and how they 
walk and what they’re carrying, and 
wonder where they’re going. I'll lie 
down on a bank and finger the grasses and 
wait for the stars to come out or the sun 
to rise. You see, Mrs. Herkimer, I hate 
the grooves and the treadmill and the 
routine things. I don’t mean I don’t 
get awful lonesome sometimes. I do. 
That’s why I want you to stay here as 
long as you will—at least while we’ve got 
everything in the world we need.” 





(To be c 


Susan felt her pulses throbbing 
strangely. Her companion’s words had 
brought an entirely new sensation to her, 
No one had ever spoken to her before as 
he had spoken. She couldn’t quite rec- 
oncile a softness and yet a kind of stern- 
ness in Mann’s way of speaking. She 
couldn’t think how to answer him. 

“T think we’d better bring the mare 
over for a drink,” she said, as an easy 
substitute for an actual reply to him. 

“Of course! Id almost forgotten.”’ 
His face lit up swiftly. He felt sure, as 
he hurried away to carry out her sugges- 
tion, that he had gained his point—that 
she would stay over until the next day. 

Susan, of the theoretically discerning 
sex, did not at all understand that Mann 
knew just what she would do. She 
wished she could think of some way of 
letting him know that she had decided to 
spend the night here by the stream, with- 
out frankly admitting that she had done 
so in response to his plea. She sat down 
on a projecting ledge of rock and waited 
for him. And hearing him singing cheer- 
fully in the distance, her mind became at 
peace. She quite forgot that he was a 
tramp; she almost forgot that he was a 
gentleman. He was just a friendly com- 
panion. 

The languorous heat affected her, and 
after a time she conceived the idea of 
climbing up to her ledge and lying down. 
She did so, and quite unintentionally she 
fell asleep. 

It was Mann who awoke her, and when 
she looked out across the stream and the 
plain she saw that the sun was getting low 
in the sky. She felt strangely content. 

“Vou’ll have to stay now,” he said. 
“Tt’s getting late.” 

“Well—all right,” she replied, trying to 
create the impression that she had just 
made up her mind, and that her decision 
was against her better judgment and in- 
clination. 

Mann turned away as if new responsi- 
bilities had descended upon him; and 
Susan knew nothing of the light which 
suddenly danced in his eyes. 
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HE first requisite for a garden being 
the earth in which to grow it, we as- 
sumed a successful career as pro- 

ducers in the acquisition of somewhat over a 


hundred acres of land. Earth it proved to 
be, bearing rocks, though neither so many 
nor so pretty as the neighbors’, 
trees fruited with worms’ nests, 
hardhack, quack-grass, and plenty 
of water. But all this was not soil. The 
water was spread so impartially over the 
acres that among them all was discovered 
only one suitable to till. This is so remote 
from the house that visitors fail to descry 
it, but the woodchucks and deer could di- 
rect them; also the cattle, which observe 
that it is separated from the highway by a 
barbed-wire fence, and therefore enter by 
other portals with the wilder animals. 

In conceding that our rocks are not so 
abundant as the neighbors’ I do not in- 
clude stones. Of them we have just as 
many. After ploughing, what the garden 
called for was a wheelbarrow and a stone- 
boat, and as many of each as could be bor- 
rowed. We understood why the meadows 
and pastures in this region are picturesque 
with stone walls and purposeless, unrelated, 
mysterious-looking heaps like Druidical 
altars. Something rather high, long, and 
vide could have been built out of the 
by-products of our first ploughing; the 
providential leading was toward road con- 
struction and masonry rather than truck- 
gardening. The harrow produced so alarm- 
ing a crop for the geologist that we grew 
hysterical about disturbing the earth, and 
when sowing-time came inserted the seeds 
in a gingerly fashion to guard against fresh 
petrological eruptions. 

Our garden once ploughed, harrowed, 
and sufficiently quarried to give the seeds 
some idea which direction was that of least 
resistance, we respectfully approached the 
question of fertilization. Stable manure 
we knew to be an absolute necessity, but 
not to be had. The native farmer, owner 
of cattle, daily strews priceless manure 
broadcast over his fields, harrows it into 





his garden, and lets it dribble between the 
cracks of his old cart. But he never has 
any to sell. If he had, he would no more 
sell it, bless you! than he would part with 
an heirloom. Hence he can put an atmos- 
phere into his garden that is denied the 
summer resident. In April, when winter 
is slinking away and your cooped-up mind 
leaps to the hills and pictures your garden 
wrenching itself from the grip of the frost, 
bits here and there softening in the sun- 
shine, hungry for nourishment, fairly cry- 
ing out for a chance, doesn’t it seem as if 
you must snatch the broom from one of 
those feebly crawling old men, gather up 
every scrap in the street yourself, and send 
it off by parcel post to where it will do the 
most good? Instead, you write to a dealer, 
enclosing a large check, and he sends you 
a small bag of ill-smelling powder. It is 
somewhat too large for your safe-deposit 
box, so you keep a nervous eye upon it 
till such time as it is fitting to drop it into 
the garden, at wide intervals, with a tea- 
spoon. One could not expect a genuine 
garden to spring from imitation soil. The 
poetry of vegetables, ‘green pastures, hay- 
fields, corn rustling from summer’s lullaby, 
the wonderful silo which makes the whole 
year summer for the cattle, lies in manure. 
It is a glorification of *‘dust to dust’’; earth 
harvest returned to earth to sprout afresh 
and be harvested again. No, commercial 
fertilizer has no soul. 

Ours would have been a cheap, common, 
soulless garden if we had not been given 
a little sacred earth to spread on top of our 
unblessed substratum. It could not be 
made to stretch over any considerable area, 
no matter how thinly spread, but, as far 
as it went, we had a veneer of aristocratic 
soil. It came from a gentleman farmer— 
every good farmer is at heart a gentleman— 
who possessed soil many years older than 
his own ripe age; whose life had consisted 
in hoeing, raking, mixing, and loving it into 
the lightest, blackest, richest possible ma- 
terial, with secret potentialities unknown 
to one generation of raw young gardeners. 
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It came by freight, two thousand pounds of 
it, and it had passed through a heavy rain. 
I regret that I was not present to hear the 
somewhat spicy comments upon it by the 
railway employees. I do recall the look on 
the face of the farmer who “hauled” our 
gift to us, after postponing the act of neigh- 
borliness until the weight of the bags had 
been materially reduced by drying. ‘You 
don’t really need any water fetched to your 
land,” he ventured. 

What a rambling, beautiful tale that soil 
could have told of the gentle old man who 
had turned it over and over from his youth 
until that last time, when he cared to send 
it to us! Into it he had worked his love 
of earth; from it he had called virile plants 
like himselfi—blood-scarlet blossoms, hardy 
vegetables; starting each spring with the 
same old soil, adding seasoned loam, turn- 
ing it again and again, letting it trickle 
between the teeth of his rake, dead to look 
at, but immortal. What if these secrets 
were whispered to our bare, stony, starved 
garden? How far was it responsible for 
what broke, as if by magic, through its 
crust? That first exquisite surprise of 
feathery green we never shall forget. And 
the excitement of a garden is perennial. 
The miracle never ceases to be miraculous. 
Never a morning when the fairies have not 
been there in the night! 


‘ 


LL that is needed seriously to affect the 
language of a race is to bring the race 
into contact with a race speaking an- 

other language. 

The language of the Babylonians four 
thousand years before Christ was not the 
same as it became later under the 
influence of the conquering Syri- 
ans; the language of Greece was 
modified by the presence of numerous 
slaves of foreign races, by foreign commerce, 
and by the conquering Romans; the lan- 
guages of all the barbaric tribes of Europe 
were more or less affected by the contact 
with the conquering Romans, and we have 
to-day Rumanian, French, and Spanish, 
not to mention others, mainly built up of 
the Roman language. So in England and 
America we have English which in distinct 
words is three-fifths or more of Latin or 
Greek origin, but in the number of words ac- 
tually used on any given page is more than 
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two-thirds Anglo-Saxon, even in the works 
of those who, like Johnson, used a pedantic 
language full of big words from the Latin. 

If we look for the effects upon language 
of peaceful contact between races, we see 
the great number of words in English that 
have come from almost every race upon 
earth through learned intercourse, through 
trade, through travel, and from every form 
of contact between peoples of different lan- 
guages. Thus, learning and commerce have 
given us a host of more or less common 
words of Oriental origin, as algebra, arith- 
metic, bazaar, alcohol, azimuth, nadir, zenith. 
In short, the language of a race expresses its 
experiences, reflections, and formulated no- 
tions. The sources of its names depend 
upon its experiences, its relations to other 
races. It may adopt a name because it has 
none of its own, and probably this is the 
usual reason; but the reason may be buried 
in obscurity. It may already have a name 
for a thing and because of some association, 
some freak of the moment, some suggestion 
of sound—no prophet or seer can tell or 
know what—it may adopt a new name in 
place of the old one, discarding that alto- 
gether or using it only in some other sense. 

Thus, in England the word by which a 
parrot was known from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the days of Chaucer’s 
youth, to the sixteenth century, the days of 
King Henry, was pagagay or popinjay; then 
parrot was taken up as the name of the same 
bird and popinjay became rare or figurative 
in use. 

Now when we call a man a parrot we do so 
in order to suggest that he is a mimicker or 
repeater of words with no appreciation of 
their sense; but if we say that he is a popin- 


jay we mean that he is a type of vanity and 


empty conceit, more in allusion to the bird’s 
gaudy plumage than its senseless repetition 
of words. As for words which have been 
dropped and replaced by newer words, the 
dictionary is full of them, as bird (a young 
animal of any kind), fay (faith), faitour 
(cheat), sad (heavy—obsolete except in sad 
iron), troth (faith, belief). 

To-day an intermixing of races is taking 
place in Europe of a magnitude such as has 
not before happened in the history of the 
world. The British have an army of per- 
haps five millions of men in France, where a 
large part of them are in daily contact with 
the French; and the army life of these men 
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has thrown into continuous and intimate 
contact soldiers from all parts of the British 
Empire, though they are not mingled as in- 
discriminately as are the different races in 
the armies of the United States. 

The French, on the other hand, have an 
army of some six millions of men who are 
brought together in daily life from all parts 
of France, and are largely in intimate con- 
tact with the British soldiers. There is 
similarly a small army of Belgians who are 
in intimate contact with both the French 
and British. 

The armies of the United States in some 
important respects differ from all the others. 
Very many of the soldiers are foreigners who 
have immigrated into the United States 
from abroad—from England, France, Rus- 
sia, Germany, Austria, Turkey, Spain, etc. 
—and many of these soldiers speak almost 
no English or only a broken English. I 
have talked with many young soldiers both 
in the volunteer forces and in the National 
(drafted) Army who spoke so brokenly 
that I could hardly understand them. All 
these men are put together with no dis- 
crimination as to race or language so that 
they have become almost entirely dependent 
upon English for their daily intercourse. 
That they must know, or learn to know it, in 
order to talk with their fellows, for it is the 
only universal, and is the official, language 
of the army. They must know it to under- 
stand or give orders; they must know it 
well to obtain advancement. The broad 
divisions of the country are maintained in 
that Southerners are generally organized 
in units by themselves, Westerners by 
themselves, etc.; but in all the foreign ele- 
ment is indiscriminately mingled with the 
native. All these men are, as rapidly as 
possible, being transported to France and 
billeted there, where French is daily—al- 
most hourly—heard by them, and must be 
used by them to communicate with the na- 
tives. They are one and all intensively 
studying French, both here and abroad, and 
the amount of language progress that can 
be made in intensive study is astounding. 
This is also true, but probably to a less ex- 
tent, of the British soldiers, toward whom 
the French seem to feel less camaraderie 
than toward the Americans. 

There is a manifold significance in all this. 
The effect upon English is already slightly 
felt; but the future effects are certain to be 


great, how great none can now say. It will 
be ten years, a score of years, perhaps a gen- 
eration, before a toll can be taken of the re- 
sulting changes in the English vocabulary, 
meanings, and pronunciation. The most 
obvious and immediate changes are the new 
words which are being taken bodily into 
English as a result of military usage and 
necessity. In this class are the many aero- 
plane words, such as empennage (the stabiliz- 
ing planes of an aeroplane), aileron (a lateral 
balancing plane or surface of an aeroplane), 
avion (an aeroplane), escadrille (an aero- 
plane unit in the army), aile/fe (a part of the 
wing surface), hangar (a shed for aero- 
planes), etc.; the words descriptive of mili- 
tary tactics or science, as barrage or tir de 
barrage (a form of defensive gun-fire), Jiai- 
son (co-operation between the forces), ca- 
mouflage (disguising, as by coloration), etc., 
terms of description, such as poilu (a French 
private), Boche (a German), ace (the French 
name for an aviator who has brought down 
five enemy aeroplanes within his own lines), 
etc. 

These, however, are but a few which have 
immediately been bodily taken over into 
English because they are in constant use. 
But there will be later the words which arise 
from common colloquial use among the sol- 
diers, the words used to express new sensa- 
tions and ideas, and many of these will be 
twisted and tortured out of their correct 
pronunciation so that only the expert can 
guess at their origin. 

Who could guess that the English Tom- 
my’s “Wipers” was Y pres (in Belgium pro- 
nounced @’pr’)? Who would know, without 
a considerable familiarity with French, that 
napoo in “he will napoo the rations”? comes 
from the French “‘il n’y a pas,’”’ which the 
waitress said to the British soldier when, 
if she had known English, she would have 
said ‘‘there is no more,” or, in homelier 
phrase, “‘it’s all gone” or ‘“‘none left”? 
Now wapoo is soldiers’ common slang for 
“it’s all gone,” “no,” “to put an end to,” 
“to die,” “to stop.” 

Already French words are beginning to 
appear in the letters home of the American 
soldiers, as blessé (a wounded soldier), repos 
(repose, rest), etc. 

What the outcome of it will be no ohe can 
tell. There is already among the British 
soldiers an immense vocabulary of slang or 
colloquialisms, driblets of which reach us 
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now and then; and some have come to stay, 
I believe. A miscellaneous collection in- 
cludes such words as whizbang (a smaller- 
calibre German shell noteworthy for its 
whiz on approach and its loud explosion), 
zooming (a sudden climbing of an aeroplane), 
tin can (a kind of fire projectile), tank (the 
armored land ship), dud (an unexploded 
shell), cootie (a louse), swanking stick (a 
swagger stick), busy Bertha (a large Ger- 
man shell), etc., each with its special 
meaning, and in many cases, as tank and 
zooming, widely adopted outside of army 
ranks. 

One of the most prolific sources of new 
words in a language is an attempt to name 
newideas. American soldiers in France will 
absorb many new ideas from their contact 
with the French and British; there will be 
many new shades of meanings for ideas de- 
noted by old words. To express these the 
men will inevitably adopt French words or 
use English words with a new shade of 
meaning. I have not yet collected any 
examples of this; but it must take place, 
and one who watches the literature that 
follows the war will see many examples, if 
they are not observed before. 

The most obvious effect upon the lan- 
guage of the American soldiers, however, 
will be the changes in pronunciation. Here 
we may not expect any radical changes, 
but very many which the phonetician of the 
next generation will note. I have no doubt 
that as a result there will be a tendency to 
make American pronunciation more uni- 
form. The presence among us of large 
bodies of men to whom the sounds of our 
language are largely strange is already 
slowly affecting our vowels. There is a de- 
cided tendency to drop the old sound of w in 
such words as tune, rude, lure, lute, lunar, 
substituting the sound of vo in boot for the 
iu sound formerly given, and still es- 
sentially heard in fury. We no longer have 
even a remote approach to uniformity in us- 
ing the old sound of a in grass, path, glass, 
bath, etc. In Boston they use chiefly this 
sound or the a of father; but elsewhere in 
this country you are likely to hear the a 
sounded the same in bat and bath, grand and 


grass, pat and path, etc. Long o before r 
in accented syllables, as in four, snore, door, 
glory, mourning, has become the same as the 
o in orb in the best British pronunciation and 
has shown a strong tendency to make the 
same change in the United States. In these 
and other cases of unsettled pronunciation 
the experiences of the soldiers will probably 
hasten changes which otherwise would be 
very slow. 

The familiarity with the French will tend 
to give the Continental values of the vowels 
a boost, but this may be offset by the nor- 
malizing of the pronunciation of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of foreigners among us. 
The result probably will be that the next 
large dictionary of the English language will 
have to recognize as good English many pro- 
nunciations which are now considered local 
or taboo. 

It would be foolish to attempt to predict 
what these changes will be; but it is safe to 
say that they are certain to be in a line of 
compromise between the different pronun- 
ciations of the men and the pronunciation 
of French. This change will be greater or 
less, of course, according to the size of our 
armies and the length of their stay in 
France. 

We observe the same general, but sure, 
change here whenever a person moves to a 
part of the country which speaks a dialect 
differing from his own. He gradually loses 
his own peculiarities and replaces them with 
sounds more or less approximating those 
of the people among whom he lives. This 
we continually see in case of Northerners 
settling in the South, Southerners in the 
North, etc. 

I have not attempted to touch upon the 
words coming to us from other lands than 
France, such as Bolsheviki or Maximalists 
(the radical branch of the socialists), Cadets 
(Constitutional Democrats), Leninites (fol- 
lowers of Nikolai Lenin), etc., from Russia. 
These are merely examples of our ordinary 
use of foreign words to express foreign ideas 
as they come to us in the history of the 
world; but such words are now brought to 
us in unusual numbers by reason of the 
World-War events. 
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JAVANESE BATIK DESIGNS 

HE Museum of Natural History in 
New York has been doing everything 
possible to encourage American de- 
signers, since the war, by opening their con- 
stantly increasing collections at all hours to 
students and artists and by providing lec- 
tures and books and papers by experts on 
different countries famous for textiles and 
pottery. With this purpose in view it .has 
recently bought and photographed speci- 
mens of Javanese Batik, as well as others 
that were loaned by the writer, and through 
the courtesy of Mr. Charles W. Mead, as- 
sistant curator, has given the photographs 
to illustrate this article. The photographs 
show the Batik designs with great exactness, 
except, of course, for lack of color. The 
depth of color in a fine piece of Batik is what 
makes it so entirely different from a “‘calico 
print,” as it has been derisively and igno- 
rantly called. This is very clearly shown 
in the photograph of the slendang, or scarf, 
an imitation by the Javanese of their own 
Batik, and in the other photographs of the 
genuine Batik specimens, especially in that 

of the fine old Surakarta (Solo) sarong. 
Batik, the more usual form in English, is 
from the Malay word baiek—stress on the 
first syllable—which means “to trace or 
paint, or design.”” This has been done 
through a hot wax dyeing process for cen- 
turies in Java on pieces of cotton cloth used 
for the national sarongs (or skirts) and the 
scarfs and head-kerchiefs, and so beautifully 
and artistically is it done by the native 


craftswomen that it has long been famous 
and admired and recently become a fad in 
New York. The real Batik patterns or de- 
signs as now made in Java are very much 
more practical and far more suitable than 
the present style of American imitation and 
adaptation, which really seems to be more 
Persian than Javanese, for use in almost 
every material manufactured in America to- 
day, such as cretonnes and other artistic 
materials for interior decoration, as well as 
in women’s dress and even in certain articles 
of men’s clothing, like neckties and bath- 
robes. Wall-paper and American-made 
rugs, especially those used for summer 
bungalows, are particularly suitable for the 
adaptation of Javanese Batik designs. 
While the process of Batik dyeing is per- 
haps too expensive to make it worth while to 
the large manufacturers in America, because 
of the time and skill required, all the real 
Javanese designs and effects may be repro- 
duced with almost perfect exactness, and 
very cheaply and rapidly, by the roller-ma- 
chinery process now generally used for print- 
ing cretonnes and similar decorative and ar- 
tistic materials. This has been done for 
years by both England and Holland, but 
exclusively for the Dutch East Indies and 
the Malay trade. They also sell in these 
fields immense amounts of woven plaid cot- 
tons, which are especially used by the na- 
tives of the Malay Peninsula. In both of 
these industries America could compete and 
would find a paying market, for Java alone, 
by the latest Dutch estimates, has a popula- 
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and birds of paradise, a design used by the nobility 


id, chestn rown and cream design. <A fine example of Jokjakarta from the 
Government Museum of Arts and Crafts, city of Jokjakarta. 
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tion of forty million, which is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

The Javanese women artists who make 
the Batik are often the most ignorant native 
women, but they have, 
however, inherited 
their skill for genera- 
tions. They cover 
their material with an 
intricate, close, and 
delicate, yet at times 
bold, design of in- 
numerable vines, flow- 
ers, animals, birds, 
fruits, and other natu- 
ral objects, which are, 
however, convention- 
alized. They also often 
use many Buddhistic 
signs and symbols, 
and Chinese and Hin- 
doo effects are also 
seen, but their coloring 
is chiefly and essential- 
ly Javanese, especially 
in the heart of the island, where the best 
Batik is done and is less influenced by foreign 
ideas. There are different special designs, 
often outlined in gold, which may only be 
worn by men of high or princely rank, such 
as those which represent scenes of hunting 


and blac 





Batik sarong from Surabaya worn by lower class, typical pointed 
decoration in panel 


Background dark blue; flowers, vine, and other decorations chestnut brown. 


deer and other animals, reserved for the 
Sultan himself. I saw the women making 
these in a little shed-room’ of his palace in 
Jokjakarta, in central Java. They sat on 





Cream background and centre with cinnamon brown 
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their low bamboo seats before the pieces of 
cotton cloth that were being batiked for their 
royal master, which were thrown over low 
clothes-horses of bamboo, with a brazier for 
the hot wax by their 
side on the ground. 
But event he poorest 
and humblest Javanese 
will wear Batik sarongs 
and Batik kain-ka palas 
or stengans (native 
skirts and head-ker- 
chiefs) which are so 
rich in coloring and so 
artistic in design that 
it is not strange that 
the Dutch have at last 
realized the beauty and 
art of this ancient 
handicraft and are 
doing everything they 


Kain-kapaia, or head-kerchief, a good example ¥ P 
of Jokjakarta datik. can to encourage it. 


It takes weeks for 
. even the most skilful 
native workers to com- 

plete a good piece of Batik. The first step 
is to soak the white cotton cambric, which 
is either of Dutch or English manufacture, 
in a bath of castor-oil. It is then taken out 
and washed, and the castor-oil bath is re- 
peated at least half a dozen times with the 
best Batik until the cloth is sof- 
tened and yellowed sufficiently to 
receive the dyes with best effect. 
The cloth is then cut into the 
desired sizes, the sarongs, or 
skirts, being about forty inches 
wide by seventy-three long, the 
head-kerchiefs about forty inches 
square, and the scarfs about 
twenty-two inches wide by eighty- 
five inches long. The main divi- 
sions or panels of the design are 
first roughly outlined in hot wax. 
The Javanese women now begin 
to fill in the design by “‘ painting” 
it in with a queer little pipelike 
instrument called a tjanting. 
This is only a fewinches long, and 
consists of a bamboo or metal 
handle with a small copper cup 
resting upon one flat end and a 
small, slender copper tube extending from 
the cup, like the spout of a doll’s teapot. 
Very fine tubes are used for the minute de- 
signs. The cup of the (janting holds the hot 
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wax, which is constantly replenished from a 
pan kept hot over a charcoal brazier at the 
side of the Batik worker. The hot beeswax, 
of the purest quality, is forced through the 
tube, like icing, in a 
slender stream from 
this tiny spout, as the 
Javanese woman pro 
ceeds to cover with it 
those parts of the de- 
sign that are not to re- 
ceive the dye at the 
first dipping. 
ample, in a piece using 
blue and brown colors, 
all the parts that are 
to be dyed brown, say, 
are covered with the 
wax on one side of the 
cloth and then the 
other (both sides being 
exactly alike always); 
then the cloth is dipped 
in the blue dye. This ees 
process is repeated for 

the dyeing of the parts that are to be brown, 
when the parts that have just been dyed blue 
are in turn covered with the protective wax. 
The dyes must never be hot enough, how- 
ever, to melt the wax, as the Batik would be 
ruined, but the cloth is washed in hot water 
after each dyeing to remove the 
wax by melting it off. 

The dyes used in Batik are 
made from Javanese plants and 
fruits. The true Javanese dyes 
never fade even in the equatorial 
suns of that region. 

The Javanese imitate their 
own Batik by making a rough 
block from a narrow strip of cop- 
per, with the design made of 
thinner strips of copper bent and 
twisted in this square into the re- 
quired design. ‘Thesquare block, 
with a hammer-like handle, is 
plunged into the hot wax and 
then pressed upon the cloth, and 
this is repeated until the whole 
cloth is covered with the block- 
printed Batik. The wax smell, 
so distinctive of the genuine 
Batik, and even pieces of the wax itself, 
are left on the cloth, so that the natives 
themselves cannot always tell the differ- 
ence. 
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It is not until one gets on board the Dutch 
boat leaving Singapore for Java that the 
beauty of the real Javanese Batik thrusts 
itself upon one’s color sense. I shall never 
forget my first impres- 
sion of its rich cinna- 
mon-brown tones in 
the neat, trim, flat lit- 
tle turbans of the Jav- 
anese “boys,” or jongas, 
as they are called. At 
first I did not like the 
turbans or the Batik 
except for the warm 
colors. They seemed a 
bit too natty, and the 
general design of the 
Javanese Batik was so 
hidden by the close, 
tight folds that it 
showed chiefly the small 
white and brown spots 
which made me think 
of the wings of the 
guinea-fowl. When I 
reached Java, however, and saw the slim yet 
delicately rounded figures of the young Jav- 
anese women, who wore so gracefully their 
native sarongs, and saw how the rich chest- 
nut or cinnamon browns and the burnt 
oranges glowed against and harmonized with 
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Old sarong from Surakarta (Solu); finest specimen of dak work 
and design 


Background blue-black ; design of birds and lilies and other 


flowers in burnt orange. 


their clear, soft, café-au-lait skins, the Batik 
seemed to suit their beauty and the beauty 
of their country so marvellously that it is 
now impossible to dissociate in my mind 
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the charm of the Batik from the charm of 
the girls and of Java. 

Later still, when visiting Buitenzorg, the 
residential capital in the Java hills, and 
looking out from our hotel-porch upon one 
of the loveliest valleys of the world, I 
watched all day, from earliest dawn to dewy 
eve, the slim, brown bodies 
of the Javanese women and 
children, wearing often only 
“‘the shadowed livery of the 
burnished sun,” bathing and 
washing clothes in a swift- 
rushing stream that fled 
straight down from the great 
blue volcano in front of us, 
through groves and orchards 
of cocoanut and royal palms 
so dense that one had to 
look twice to see the dull, 
red-tiled roofs of the little 
bamboo houses clustering 
thickly underneath them. 

Before me lay, and shall 
always lie in my mind’s eye, 
the Batik colors, which 
should be the royal colors 
of Java. There they were, 
in the blue of the sky and 
the mountain, the brown of 
the palm fruit and trunks, 
the brownish green of their 
leaves, the soft orange and red of the tiled 
roofs, and the paler brown of the straw- 
matted sides of their little houses, and blend- 
ing with their sarongs drying in the sun and 
with the brown, crowding natives themselves 
in the most thickly populated land in the 
world. These simple folk took the colors 
they saw in nature and they made dyes from 
their native fruits and plants. The delicate, 
intricate designs were inspired by their para- 
sitical vines that enwrap every tree; the 
larger figures were taken from their native 
flowers and fruits, their butterflies, moths, 
beetles, and birds, and their ancient symbols 


Note the squares. 
Javanese. 





Slendang, or scarf, of Javanese 
block-printed imitation datzh. 
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and dances, religious and national. The 
women of the country dreamed these vi- 
sions, and, with the eternal patience of the 
East, painted them with delicate tracings of 
wax made by their native bees that had fed 
on the flowers they painted. If these child- 
like people on “some unsuspected isle in far- 
off seas”’ could invent or so 
greatly improve such a mar- 
vellous art, why should not 
we take our own magnifi- 
cent country, our wonder- 
ful scenery, our fruits, our 
flowers, our birds, insects, 
and animals, and our men 
and women and our nation- 
al symbols, and blend them 
into some original, beautiful 
national art or handicraft? 

We are trying to do so 
now, though like a child we 
have to creep first. We 
have already begun to do 
more than that, judging 
from some original Amer- 
ican-designed cretonnes 
made in Boston which were 
shown at a textile lecture 
at the New York Museum 
of Natural History. Batik 
should be one of the means 
to our end and should be 
studied well, if only to see how the natives 
make use of their native subjects and ma- 
terials. The war has forced that necessity 
upon us, and we should make our oppor- 
tunity out of our difficulty. We should 
make our own designs, use-our own meth- 
ods, and invent new materials, especially 
for clothes and interior decorations. These 
are necessities but may also be made things 
of beauty, and we should do it with as 


Design typically 
diamond-shaped 


in these times when millions of our men as 
well as of our treasure have to go for de- 
fense. CAMILLA CANTEY SAMS. 


NOTE ON THE FRONTISPIECE.—Anpers L. Zorn: Himself of sturdy 
peasant stock and a native of Mora, Zorn has devoted not a little of his time and energy 
to the portrayal of the Dalecarlian lass, now in winter, now under the brief, bright 


skies of the northern summer. 


A consummate craftsman, he belongs not among the 


impressionists, but, like his colleagues, Besnard and Sorolla, with the academic luminists. 
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